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BEYOND THE BREAKERS. 


CHAPTER XII. 
THE ADVANTAGES OF THE NINETEENTH 
CENTURY. 
YDENHAM and Celia had returned 
to the parlor. As they entered, a 
look of consciousness and painful em- 
barrassment stole over the girl’s expres- 


‘give features. 


«You have a dear and excellent friend 
in your good aunt,” said Sydenham. 

« No mother could be kinder,” she re- 
plied, warmly. «I call her mother, and 
well she deserves it from me. What 
should I do now, if it were not for 
her ?” 

« Are you so hard bestead ?” 

“Oh, Mr. Sydenham,” said Celia, 
the tears glistening in her eyes, «I am 
very unhappy !” 

« You are very cold, poor child!” said 
Sydenham, taking her hand—« absolute- 
ly chilled through. Come to the fire and 
let us talk it over.” 

Now this speech did not please Celia 
at all. Ifthe tone and the look had not 
been so kind, it would have offended 
her seriously. As it was, it effectually 
arrested her tears. 

Sydenham seated her comfortably in a 
huge arm-chair by the fire, and stood 
looking at her. «What is the matter ?” 
he asked, after a pause. 

Celia remained silent. 





«Cannot you trust me with the cause 
of your troubles ? Cannot you talk to me 
as you would to a father ?” 

«No, sir.” 

“No?” 

“No; and I don’t wish you to call me 
‘poor child.’ ” 

“Nor to tell you you have not been 
behaving well ?” 

« Not in that tone.’ 

« How old are you, Celia ?” 

«1 shall be twenty next week—in ten 
days ; and that is altogether too old to be 
a daughter of yours.” 

Sydenham smiled, well pleased: 
«What! Three whole years older than 
Lela ?” 

“Don’t let us talk of that. I am 
quite willing to trust you, Mr. Syden- 
ham. I will do as my aunt advised me 
and tell you all my difficulties ; only—” 

«“ Well, only what ?” 

« You never seemed to me the least 
like a father, and I am sure you never 
will.” 

Sydenham, who had remained stand- 
ing beside Celia’s chair, put back from 
her forehead a few stray hairs that had 
been displaced by her bonnet, passed 
his hand gently over the soft, rich, wavy 
tresses and touched the fair brow with a 
light kiss. «I suppose, then, I must be 
satisfied with the authority of an elder 
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brother,” said he, as he drew a chair be- 
side her. 

“Talk to me as your sister,” said 
Celia, looking up well pleased, « not as 
if you were soothing a spoilt child, and 
you may tell me I have been behaving 
badly, or anything else you please.” 

«“ You have been behaving badly.” 

«“ Yes ; so you told me already.” 

“You have been doing what many 
older and wiser people than you do every 
day—borrowing sorrow, causelessly, of 
the future ; vexing yourself—I will not 
say for nothing, but for nothing that 
ought to make my sister Celia’s cheek 
look pale and her step grow languid.” 

«‘ What did my aunt tell you ?” 

« That Mr. Hartland disapproved the 
choice you had made; and that, unless 
he changed his mind, or you broke a 
solemn promise made to your mother, 
you cannot marry Mr. Mowbray—let me 
see !—no, not for three whole years and 
ten days.” 

«Oh, Mr. Sydenham, surely you don’t 
think—” ~ 

“No; I don’t think it ever presented 
itself to you before exactly in that plain, 
matter-of-fact point of view, else I might 
not have had to scold you for these pale 
cheeks. You felt that Mr. Hartland 
could not understand you, did not sym- 
pathize with you—that he was unjustly 
prejudiced against Mowbray, and was 
cruelly outraging your affections. It 
brought to your mind the various piteous 
cases of thwarted love and jailer guard- 
ians which you have pored over in nov- 
els—you thought yourself very ill-used, 
and persuaded yourself that you were 
very unhappy.” 

“Is that the way in which brothers 
talk to sisters ?” 

«If they care more about doing them 
service than pleasing them for the mo- 
ment, yes, it is.” 

« Is it not wrong in a guardian to flout 
the suit of a good, estimable young man 
merely because he is not rich, and to in- 
sist on his ward marrying another, whom 
she fears and dislikes ?” 

«“ Both are very wrong.” 

“«“ My uncle will never forgive me if I 
marry Evelyn. It is not a question of 
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now or three years hence. Thrice three 
years would not change—no, not a hair’s 
breadth—his rigid prejudice: He has 
set his heart on my marrying Mr. Cran- 
stoun, and he will never cease urging it 
upon me to receive the addresses of that 
man—never, never! Oh, Mr. Syden- 
ham, how can I help being unhappy, 
when I see nothing before me but endless 
quarrels, a struggle between myself— 
dependent, inexperienced—and a guard- 
jan, estimable to be sure, to whom I owe 
much, who wishes me well, I dare say, 
but who is bent upon what would make 
me miserable, wretched for life? And 
even that is not all.” 

«“ What more ?” 

«‘ My father, during his lifetime, seem- 
ed strangely bound to Mr. Cranstoun, 
and on his deathbed urged it upon 
me, in terms the most earnest, always 
to look upon him as a friend, and 
to abstain from whatever might offend 
him. And I myself can scarcely get rid 
of the idea that he has power over me. 
He seems, when he speaks to me and 
looks at me, to feel that he has.” 

“Is that all ? 

“Is it not enough ?” 

« Enough to demand thought and call 
for prudence, but not enough—except in 
some romantic love-tale, in which the 
heroine may resort to every means of 
escape from difficulties except common 
sense—very surely not enough to be 
just cause for serious unhappiness ; far 
less to be sufficient reason why the ha- 
rassed mind should prey, as yours has 
been preying, on the body.” 

“I am not ill, though my aunt would 
send for Dr. Meyrac yesterday.” 

« You are not ill, but, if you go on in 
this way, you very soon will be. I have 
more faith in Meyrac than, report says, 
he has in his brother Galens: you have 
heard the story ?” 

“« Yesterday, from his own lips. I have 
not laughed as heartily for a month.” 

“ He showed his sense by getting you 
to laugh, and Meyrac zs shrewd and sen- 
sible ; but I hope to do you more good 
than he and all his brethren, backed 
with every nostrum in their pharma- 
copeeia.”” 
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« What if I have no faith ? 
the charm lose its virtue ?” 

«You shall not choose but believe. 
Now, my good, persecuted, affrighted 
sister, I pray you to answer me a few 
plain questions.” 

«“ That is the empiric’s privilege— 
well ?” 

«“ You are getting sharp. I have more 
and more hopes of you. But do you 
know what empiric means ?” 

«Ah! the word touches Dr. Syden- 
ham’s professional pride ?” 

«On the contrary, it suits Dr. Syden- 
ham, and he adopts it. EMPpIRIC—one 
who practices from personal experience 
only, not from theory; one who tries 
experiments.” 

«And you intend to experiment upon 
me ?” 

“ Precisely, relying for success on my 
own experience.” 

«« Pray proceed, then. I will answer 
truly, on my conscience, as to all the 
symptoms.” 

«« Do you remember who was Bacchus’ 
lieutenant-general in his expedition into 
India ?” 


Will not 


“You begin sufficiently far off, so as 
not to alarm your patient,” said Celia, 
laughing. 

«« Nay, I approach the principal symp- 
tom. Have patience.” 

«But my mythology is rather rusty. 


Bacchus’ lieutenant-general? I have 
forgotten.” 

«It was Pan. Bacchus being sur- 
rounded in a valley by a vastly superior 
force, the shepherd-god recommended 
that the men, at night, should give a 
general shout, which so surprised and 
terrified the opposite force that they in- 
continently forsook their camp, took to 
flight and left to Bacchus a bloodless 
victory. Hence, as you may remember, 
any sudden terror, without a cause, is 
usually called a Janice terror.” 

«Ah, one cannot accuse you of flat- 
tery, Mr. Sydenham, nor deny that you 
speak plainly, if it be in parable. But 
your diagnosis is faulty. I have not, 
that I know of, been seized with any 
sudden terror.” 

«No, in your case the disease as- 
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sumes its chronic form. So much the 
worse.” 

“Let us speak seriously, Mr. Syden- 
ham. I am hardly able, to-day, to keep 
up the light shuttlecock of jest.” 

“ With all my heart. Let me ask you 
a serious question, then: Are you not 
afraid of your guardian ?” 

“He is so stern and severe.” 

“What are you afraid of? 
scolding ?” 

«Mr. Hartland does not scold. But 
he talks just as if everybody must do 
exactly what he requires of them, and 
especially a young person like me. My 
aunt always obeys him, without question 
or delay. He makes everybody obey 
him who comes near him.” 

« And suppose you were not to obey 
him—what then ?” 

«Oh, it would be terrible! You have 
no idea of his look and tone.” 

«Stern looks and severe tones are 
disagreeable, no doubt: I am _ very 
sensitive to their influence, myself; but 
the most favored of us cannot pass 
through this world without encountering 
a few disagreeables. Beyond these for- 
midable looks and tones, what else do 
you fear from your uncle? What other 
danger impends ?” 

«Indeed I scarcely know. If I were 
to defy his will, I cannot tell to what 
lengths he might go. Oh, it would be 
dreadful !” . 

«Let us see. In the first place, defy 
implies a challenge, provocation, a call- 
ing out toa contest. I recommend only 
gentle firmness. But you say you cannot 
tell what he might do.” 

«It seems to me that, if he were tho- 
roughly roused, he might do anything.” 

«Just so—anything. I dare say those 
Indian troops whom Pan so scared with 
a shout had ideas of danger about as 
definite as you seem to have. Let us 
analyze this ‘anything’ of yours. It 
does not include a whipping, I suppose ?” 

« Mr. Sydenham !” said Celia, rising. 
Her indignation became her well. Syd- 
enham could not help admiring the glow- 
ing cheeks, but he proceeded without 
change of tone: 

« Ah, this will never do. 


Not a 
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no cure if my patient starts up and runs 
away from my questions. Sit down. 
Don’t you see that we mbst proceed 
with our analysis regularly if we are to 
reach any practical conclusion? And 
let me tell you, ladye fair, that the time 
has been when your ‘anything’ included 
consequences that might appall the bold- 
est. The Romans had the power of life 
and death over their offspring. And did 
they spare sex or age? There was 
Boadicea. Do you remember ?— 
When the British warrior-queen, 
Bleeding from the Roman rods, 
Sought, with an indignant mien, 
Counsel of her country’s gods.’ 
Those must have been serious times for 
disobedient wards. Don’t you think so, 
Celia ?” 

«I was foolish. But you have such 
a strange way of putting things, Mr. 
Sydenham. I see that my ‘anything’ 
has a restricted meaning. And you 
shall have an answer to your question. 
I am not at all afraid of sharing the fate 
of poor Boadicea.” 

«Good! Now we shall get on. I 
don’t think my friend Hartland would 
be likely to lock you up in some upper 
chamber and starve you into compliance, 
or feed you there on bread and water 
till you promised to be a good girl and 
to say yes when he bade you.” 

«Mr. Hartland is despotic enough, 
but he is a gentleman—” 

“Of the nineteenth century: that is 
the best part of it: those picturesque 
gentlemen of the good olden-time were 
not much to be trusted in such matters. 
And Hartland does not live in a remote 
castle, in some wild forest, with moat 
and donjon keep, with subterranean dun- 
geons for prisoners and lone _turret- 
chambers for refractory damoyseles. His 
house, without a single loophole or even 
window-grating, is situated in a quiet, 
unfortified, civilized village, in a republi- 
can country: a great convenience, all 
this, in your case, depend upon it. 
Bricks and mortar have a good deal to 
do with civilization and morality. An 
iron will in a feudal fortress, and an iron 
will in that pretty, comfortable two-story 
dwelling-house of your uncle’s, with noth- 
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ing worse than its neatly-painted green 
shutters to aid in a scheme of incarcera- 
tion, are two very different things.” 

«“] admit that I run no risk of hope- 
less captivity.” 

« Here, you see, is another point settled. 
Your person and your liberty are in no 
danger. One thing more. Can your 
guardian disinherit you if you use your 
own eyes, instead of his, in selecting a 
husband ?” 

“ Not that I know of.” 

«Of course he cannot. You are your 
mother’s sole heir. Just at present you 
are a minor, and he might, perhaps, cur- 
tail your allowance. But in another 
year and a few days he will be obliged 
to account to you for all your property: 
he will do so faithfully—Hartland is tho- 
roughly upright—and will place it un- 
conditionally in your hands. You will, 
thenceforth, have the entire control of 
forty thousand dollars, and will be free 
to select your own residence, choose your 
own friends, follow out your own mode 
of life. There is a great deal of inde- 
pendence, especially here in a Western 
village, in forty thousand dollars.” 

“T confess all this did not occur to 
me.” 

“Of course not. You do not know 
half your own power and privileges. 
You have a dash of romance about you, 
Celia. I like you all the better for that: 
I was seriously touched with it, in 
younger days, myself, and am not tho- 
roughly cured yet. But romantic people 
never do see what lies in the plain path 
straight before them. Their eyes wan- 
der up to the heavens and off to the right 
and left—to those regions of earth to 
which distance lends enchantment. No 
wonder they are sometimes grievously 
puzzled to thread their way.” 

“Unless they find some kind elder 
brother on the road, who has still ro- 
mance enough to sympathize with them, 
and not so much as to disqualify him for 
a guide,” said Celia, looking up with a 
grateful expression to Sydenham. 

His ideas seemed disarranged just for 
a moment: then he said quietly: « I dare 
say it was well your aunt Alice thought 
of me. But we are wandering from the 
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point. How far had we narrowed down 
your ‘anything ? ” 

“I believe I had to admit that it did 
not touch life, limb, liberty, property.” 

«‘Very well. You are sure your heart 
has made a choice ?” 

A bright blush for answer. 

“I see it has. To that choice Mr. 
Hartland says ‘ No,’ for the present at 
least, and may very possibly persist in 
saying ‘No’ as long as he lives. You 
have resolved not to marry without his 
consent till you are twenty-three—” 

“Most positively. A violation of a 
promise solemnly made to my mother 
on her deathbed would haunt me to my 
own dying day.” 

“You are quite right. Then, to re- 
turn to the point from which we started, 
it appears, in the first place, that your 
guardian may postpone your marriage 
for three years and ten days.” 

«And meanwhile ?” 

«That is my secondly. Meanwhile, 
Mr. Hartland may look sternly, speak 
severely—” 

« And that is so hard to bear !” 

“It is disagreeable, very, to come into 
daily contact with ill-will or anger. I 
once gave a man up a most just debt 
that could be obtained by litigation, and 
in no other way, because I had to pass 
his door each morning, and became im- 
patient of being reminded, once in every 
twenty-four hours, that I had a quarrel 
with him.” 

“And I should have done just so.” 

“ And you might have afforded to pur- 
chase exemption from a daily-recurring 
annoyance at a cost of fifty dollars, as I 
did. But what is the price of your 
uncle’s good-will? Is it worth while, 
do you think, to marry Cranstoun in 
order to get it ?” 

“God forbid! I would rather die.” 

“The price, you see, is too high. 
You have quite decided not to purchase. 
You cannot afford to buy off your uncle’s 
harsh words and angry looks at the rate 
of a lifetime’s misery. It is like any 
other luxury which one’s purse is not 
heavy enough to compass. I should 
very much like, in addition to what works 
of art I have, to possess one or two of 
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Canova’s statues for my entrance-hall, 
and a few of my favorite Murillo’s best 
paintings to adorn these walls. But, 
seeing that my fortune is inadequate to 
such expensive indulgences, I do not set 
my heart upon them, and I cease to repine 
that they are beyond my reach.” 

«‘ And you think I ought not to set my 
heart on my uncle’s good-will and kind 
looks ?” 

«Not if he sets upon these a price 
unreasonable, extravagant, and which it 
would bankrupt your happiness to pay. 
Offer him freely, generously, what you 
really can afford—the little attentions to 
his personal comforts which men at his 
age value ; cheerful obedience in minor 
matters, though it involve sacrifice of 
your taste and inclinations ; the respect- 
ful fulfillment of every duty which a guard- 
ian, standing for the time in a father’s 
place, can reasonably exact or expect of 
his ward. Remind him that you are 
young, are in no haste to marry, and 
that all you ask is, not to have a match 
forced upon you against your will.” 

“« That is it, exactly—that is all I ask. 
If it were not for this Cranstoun—” 

« Cranstoun seems to be the dé¢e notre 
of your dreams. And, to be right hon- 
est with you, Celia, I think him a dan- 
gerous man.” 

« Ah, there it is! You have left him 
out of view altogether. I do think there 
is nothing he might not do.” 

« Pan’s midnight shout again, Celia. 
Don't desert the camp and leave its 
spoils to the enemy until you have as- 
certained his force. ‘Nothing he might 
not do!’ Do you think, for example, 
that he might hire three or four ruffian- 
looking men, their faces covered with 
crape; have a carriage-and-four close 
by; set upon you some day when you 
were out botanizing in these woods; 
cause you to be gagged after the most 
romance-approved fashion; spirit you 
off to some out-of-the-way, mysterious, 
unknown region; and there, aided by 
a ghastly monk or chaplain, compel 
you, at the dagger’s point, to marry 
him ?” 

« You are really too bad, Mr. Syden- 
ham,” said Celia, laughing. 
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«These mysterious impending dan- 
gers, you observe, will not stand ques- 
tion. They vanish as you approach them. 
They are ghosts from a bygone age. 
It. is nearly seven hundred years since 
Dermot. Macmorrough carried off, from 
her bog-fenced castle, the Princess Do- 
vergilda. His exploit, then deemed a 
proof of gallantry and spirit, would now 
be rewarded, if in our day it were prac- 
ticable at all, with ignominy and the 
State prison. Forcible abduction is, 
among us, an almost impossible felony.” 

«I cede that point: I am not afraid 
of being stolen away.” 

“Very well. Can they marry you 
here, to this Cranstoun, against your 
consent? Not very readily, I should 
think. When Mr. Harper, or some 
other clergyman, asks you, ‘Do you 
take this man for your husband? you 
must take care not to say ‘Yes.’ That 
is all.” 

Celia smiled: «It is a comfort to think 
one has the privilege of dying an old 
maid if one chooses.” 

“It zs a privilege, though you may 
not think so—one which women have 
not always enjoyed. You possess lands 
and houses; and if you had lived in 
England in the early days of King 
John’s reign, you might have been forced 
to marry, whether you chose it or not, 
so that your husband might render, in 
person, at the head of a suitable number 
of armed vassals, that military service 
to his suzerain which, by feudal usage, 
attached to the ownership of land.” 

« Have such things been?” 

“ Undoubtedly. War, in those days, 
was more important than happiness. 
The right to compel such marriages was 
an ancient prerogative, though afterward 
abolished by Magna Charta. See what 
you have escaped! Then, again, you 
have no father to go down upon his 
knees before you, as selfish scoundrels 
of fathers do in silly novels, informing 
you that he has been committing some 
murder or other infamous crime, before 
you were born perhaps—that his life, or 
honor, is at the mercy of some rascally 
accomplice, and that you, by way of 
mending matters, must, like a dutiful 





child, swear at the altar to honor and 
obey this same rascally accomplice ; thus 
condemning to a penalty worse than 
death a young, innocent victim, to whom 
he, the while, is not ashamed to profess 
unbounded love.” 

Sydenham rose and paced the room, 
as was his habit when excited; and 
Celia sat gazing absently on the dying 
embers for several minutes. 

«I see,” she said at last, « how reason- 
able all you say is. Mr. Hartland’s con- 
trol over me is for a limited time only, 
and meanwhile I may conciliate where I 
cannot obey him. But, Mr. Sydenham— 
if I have not already tired you—” 

“Celia,” said Sydenham, coming to 
her side, “your mother was an early 
playmate and valued friend of mine; 
and, if she had not been, you are a dear, 
good girl, whom I like for your own 
sake. Are you in the habit of getting 
tired when those you love tell you of 
their troubles and ask your advice ?” 

« Nobody ever asked my advice,” said 
Celia, smiling. «But I remember that 
Franklin, when some one whom he had 
relieved expressed a fear that he might 
never be able to return the obligation, 
told him to pass it round when he found 
a suffering brother. And I, when I am 
an old lady with gray hair and a plain 
cap, looking venerable, and when young 
girls think I am very wise and come to 
consult .me about their troubles, shall 
not forget my debt. I will listen to 
them—oh, so patiently !—as you have 
been listening to me; tell them that 
sharp words, after all, are not a killing 
matter; that nobody is likely to lock 
them up and feed them on bread and 
water, or to run away with them against 
their will; and that, as long as they 
keep saying ‘ No,’ they can’t be married.” 

«Admirable! I only hope you will 
find pupils who will learn their lesson 
half as aptly as mine has done. But 
there was something else.” 

« Ah, yes,” said Celia, the playful mood 
fading away, “there zs one thing more. 
I have no father, as you have reminded 
me, exposed to suffering which a hateful 
marriage might avert. But is it not 
possible that Mr. Cranstoun may be in 
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possession of some important secret, 
perhaps connected with my father’s past 
life, which he could still use ?” 

« Did he ever say as much to you?” 

« Not in so many words. But he has 
left that impression on my mind by cer- 
tain vague expressions dropped from 
time to time, and which I could not 
help coupling with my father’s dying 
request not to do anything to irritate 
this man.” 

«You do well to tell me all this.” 

«Ah, even you are alarmed now,” 
said Celia, turning very pale. 

“Indeed, no,” said Sydenham, smil- 
ing. “It is a matter worth looking at 
and thinking over, but I feel no alarm 
about it. Cranstoun was acquainted 
| aap it would seem) with your 
ather in early life. It is possible that 
he may possess, or think he possesses, 
the clue to some undivulged transac- 
tions, which it might have been un- 
pleasant to your father—might be pain- 
ful to you, perhaps — to have brought 
to light. But if he has any such know- 
ledge, and hopes to turn it to profit, I 
don’t very well see why he should not 
have sought, ere this, to do so.” 


« He may, at this very time, be medi- 
tating such an attempt.” 
“Possibly. Yet I cannot believe he 


has much in his power. I was not in- 
timately acquainted with your father, but 
I believe him to have been a man of 
honorable, gentlemanly sentiments—im- 
pulsive at times, somewhat infirm of 
purpose, perhaps, but incapable of any- 
thing that would disgrace his memory, 
or which, if known, ought seriously to 
pain his child.” 

“Oh, I am sure of it!’ said Celia, 
eagerly. 

« But, Celia, remember this,”’ said 
Sydenham—« that even if we are both 
mistaken—even if this fellow Cranstoun 
possesses, and should hereafter disclose, 
matters redounding to your father’s dis- 
credit, disgrace even—nay, dear child, 
you mustn’t Jook as if all this had al- 
ready taken place: I don’t believe a 
word of it: I am putting a mere possi- 
ble case—and if that possible case ever 
prove a reality, I wish you ever to bear 
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in mind— Are you attending to me, 
Celia ?” 

«Indeed, indeed I am,” said Celia, 
raising her downcast eyes to Sydenham’s 
face: “you wish me to bear in mind—” 

“That no man—I will not say who 
loves. you, but whose good opinion is 
worth striving after or caring for—that 
no man who has the slightest claim to 
be called good or wise will visit on the 
daughter the father’s sins. If any man 
ever does, Celia, take my word for it, 
you are well rid of him.” 

Poor Celia’s eyes sank beneath the 
flash of Sydenham’s, and her lip trem- 
bled as she faltered out, “Are you speak- 
ing of any one?” 

«Of no one whatever, dear Celia,” 
said Sydenham, in his usual gentle tone. 
«Pardon my vehemence. I have an un- 
lucky habit, when I think of any mean 
or wicked act, of personifying the crea- 
ture of my imagination, and speaking as 
if it stood in bodily form before me.” 

“ How good you are!” said Celia. «I 
wish that I could only confide in all the 
world as I do in you.” 

Sydenham looked toward the door. 
It opened, and, her cheeks glowing with 
health and exercise, her bright eyes 
radiant with spirit, Leoline entered. 

“Ah, still here? I am so glad!” 
she said, tripping lightly up to Celia. 

Something struck her in the expression 
of her friend’s face, and she looked from 
her to her father. 

“TI believe I had better go up to my 
room and lay aside my hat,” she said, 
demurely. 

«Put your hat beside mine on the 
piano,” said Celia, “and sit down with 
us, like a reasonable creature. Did you 
think your father and I had been plot- 
ting treason that was to be kept from 
you ?” 

« Oh, I didn’t know. You both look- 
ed as if you had had a long, confidential 
chat.” 

“So we have. Your father has been 
doing me so much good, dear Lela.” 

“Has he?” said Leoline, depositing 
her hat and shawl. “Good father! 
He shall have a kiss, to pay him for it, 
before I sit down. There! Confess, 
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Celia, that was more than you gave him, 
with all your gratitude.’ Ah, you were 
afraid. You needn’t have been. Papa 
is not a dangerous man to ki§s.” 

“How do you know, rattlebrain ?” 
said Sydenham, smiling. «Celia thinks, 
at all events, that I am too young for 
her father.” 

“Does she? Wise girl! Her father, 
indeed! 1 often think you're not nearly 
old enough for mine. Do you know,” 
turning to Celia, “I feel so tempted 
sometimes to call him Frank! How do 
you think it would do? But what great 
good has my young father been doing 
you, dear?” 

«I came here, seeing nothing in the 
future but strife and unhappiness. And 
now I am going away with a heart—no, 
not as light as yours, Lela: nothing but 
a bird singing in the morning sunshine 
can match that—but hopeful, reassured ; 
feeling as if some tempest had suddenly 
passed away, and a bright, genial sky 
had come out, with a few clouds here 
and there—maybe a dark one now and 
then—but only such as all skies that 
shine on this world of ours must some- 
times have.” 

«“ That’s my own Celia !”’ said Leoline, 
kissing her. “A practical philosopher ! 
Papa is great on philosophy. And now, 
to do honor to his lesson, these eyes 
must grow bright again ; these cheeks— 
let me look at them !—they show a little 
better just now, but they have been of 
late most unphilosophically pale—” 

“ Why, philosophy is privileged to be 
pale. ‘The pale cast of thought.’” 

«Not in our house. Ask papa. We 
are republicans, and don’t allow phil- 
osophy a bit more privilege than the 
humblest handmaiden virtue in her train: 
pale cheeks least of all.” 

“Lela reminds me,” said Sydenham 
to Celia, «that I intended to prescribe 
for these cheeks and eyes. But as my 
crucibles and alembics are out of order 
just now, and as the chief ingredient re- 
quired is not to be found in our village 
drug-store—” 

«You must cull the necessary sim- 
ples,” interrupted Celia, “just at mid- 
night in the moonlit forest.” 
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“No: I am more likely to be success- 
ful at midday, and in the neighborhood 
of some thriving farm.” 

“I don’t think your father has one 
spark of poetry in his composition, Lela. 
If anything is presented to him with the 
least spice of imagination about it, he 
analyzes and dissects it after such an 
inexorably matter-of-fact fashion! And 
now he won’t even gather the materials 
for the specific he promises me, 

‘In that hour 
That scatters spells on herb and flower.’ ” 

«Out, Celia—completely out in that 
guess! Papa not poetical! You don’t 
know anything about him. As to the 
moonlight, I can’t say. If he makes up 
a prescription for you at all, it’s more 
than he ever did for me. He was telling 
me, the other day, that the Greeks em- 
ployed the same word for medicine and 
poison.” 

«“ Nevertheless Celia shall have her 
prescription within ten days—to be taken 
once a day, if the celestial influences are 
favorable.” 

«“ This is some joke of papa’s. Don’t 
puzzle your brain to understand it now, 
Celia: it will unriddle itself one of these 
days. But for papa having no poetry 
about him, I must come to his defence 
there. Gravely as he may talk to you, 
he sometimes reads to, me his favorite 
poets, English and German, by the hour ; 
and I caught him, this very morning, 
translating from Schiller, I believe, some 
ballad or ode. What was it, papa ?” 

« Schiller’s ‘Ideale ;’ a favorite of 
mine—a lament over the loss, in middle 
age, of the beautiful Ideal cherished in 
early youth. And, by the way, Celia, as 
there are some of the verses not inap- 
plicable to your case— You read Ger- 
man, do you not ?” 

“Not with facility. Read me your 
translation.” 

“I am sorry; for I have not at all 
succeeded in rendering the melodious 
flow and graceful spirit of the original. 
The idea is all I can give you. Lela, 
my child, you will find the manuscript 
on the sofa-table.” 

Lela brought it, and Sydenham re- 
sumed: “The opening verses I have 
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not yet arranged to my satisfaction. 
Here are a few, picked out toward the 
conclusion : 


* How rich the buds of promise that put forth 
Along my life’s path as I wandered on ! 

. How few of these have ’scaped the chilly North! 
How soon the freshness of these few is gone ! 


* With bounding courage winged, through fairy-land, 
Happy in dreams that cheat the fleeting hours, 
Untouched, as yet, by Sorrow’s fetter-hand, 
How sprang the youth along that path of flowers ! 


* Aloft to ether’s farthest, palest star 
His checkless wishes bore him in their flight : 
No thought so high, no enterprise so far, 
But on their soaring wings he reached its height. 


“ How lightsome was he borne through ambient air ! 
What task seemed weary in that joyous day ! 
How graceful swept, before his triumph-car, 
The airy heralds of life’s summer-way ! 


“ Love, with her sweet reward, I ween, was there, 
And Happiness, with golden wreath bedight, 
Glory, with crown of stars that blazed afar, 
And Truth, resplendent in her garb of light. 


“ Alas! midway th’ inconstant troop divide ; 
The fair companions of his path are gone: 
Faithless, they turn their devious steps aside— 
Faithless, forsake the wanderer, one by one. 


“ Lone and more lone the dreary path doth seem, 
And more forsaken still, and darker aye ; 
Hope’s fading torch scarce sheds one flick’ring gleam 
Athwart the rudeness of the murky way ! 


“ Ofall the clamorous attendant train, 
Who yet remains where’er my footsteps roam? 
Who lingers still to cherish and sustain, 
And follows even to the last, dark Home? 


* Vealer of ills with which the world is rife, 
Thou, FRiENDsHIP! of the soft and gentle hand— 
Thou who dividest all the cares of life, 
Whose love, unchanged, all ordeals can with- 
stand ;— 


“ And Thou who by her side hast constant stood, 
And who, like her, the soul from grief canst 
sever,— 
Thou, Inpustry ! who weariest not in good, 
Creating evermore, destroying never ;— 


“ Thou who, to rear the sempiternal pile, 
But grain, indeed, on grain of sand doth cast, 
Yet from the roll of ancient Time, the while. 
Days, years, a lifetime, strikest off at last.’* 


Sydenham read well—a rare accom- 
plishment. Celia thought she had never 
seen him look so handsome. 

« Beautiful !”? she exclaimed, «and so 
just! I shall ask Mrs. Mowbray to let 
me go over the original with her. I 
must go.” She rose: “Why, Lela, 





how wet your dress is! What have you 
been about ?” 

«That mare of yours is hard-mouthed.” 

«She ran away ?” 

“Something like it. Nay, Celia, nay, 
darling papa; your anxious looks fright- 
en me far more than Brunette did. Mrs. 
Hartland is quite safe.” 

«« How was it, my child ?” said Syd- 
enham, his voice calm, though all color 
had forsaken his cheeks. 

«Perhaps I was off my guard for a 
moment, interested in the conversation 
—it was about you, Celia. A colt racing 
in the pasture startled the mare near the 
bottom of the hill, and she started off. 
I’m satisfied I could have taken her up, 
only good Mr. Harper tried to stop her, 
and made things worse. So, as I had 
no mind to drive into town at that John- 
Gilpin pace, I ran the mare into the 
pond, where I knew I could stop her 
easily—at expense of a sprinkling, as 
you see.” 

«“ Thank God !” said Sydenham. 

“ She’s not vicious, papa: I told you 
so. She ran beautifully. If I had had 
a stiff bit, instead of a snaffle, I know I 
could have held her. But perhaps Mr. 
Hartland had better sell her. She’s 
hardly safe for you to drive, Celia; and 
what a pity itis! There isn’t such an- 
other beauty in the county. I wish men 
and horses were always as good as they 
look. Dear papa, that was so frightened 
about his runaway daughter ”—she kissed 
him fondly — «I’m glad I got him to 
smile once more.” 

Celia had put on her hat and shawl. 
“No,” to Leoline, who was about to do 
the same. «My talk with your father 
has made me feel more independent al- 
ready, and I shall go home alone. This 
is the hour of your drawing-lesson, I 
know. How do you get on?” 

«“ Charmingly, if you will trust to Aunt 
Hannah, who, you know, has not the 
heart to find fault with anything. Papa 
is not so easily satisfied, and he is right.” 

“Good Mrs. Clymer! I do believe 
God never made a kinder heart. Where 
is she this morning ?” 

“In the village, I believe, visiting the 
saddler’s wife, who was taken ill in 
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church last Sunday. I dare say you 
will meet her on your way down.” 

«Good-bye, dear Lela. Mr. Syden- 
ham, I shall never forget your kindness, 
nor, I hope, your advice.” 





CHAPTER XIII. 
CHISKAUGA MATTERS. 


“He mourns the dead who lives as they desire.” 
Youna. 


WHEN Sydenhan, in fulfillment of his 
promise to Alice Hartland, called on her 
husband to speak of Celia Pembroke 
and her suitors, it was with slender hope 
that any good would result ; and the cold 
and distant manner with which Mr. Hart- 
land received his first allusion to the 
subject convinced him that any direct in- 
terference on his part would injure rather 
than benefit the girl’s cause. This arose 
not only from Hartland’s impatience of 
contradiction, and because he and Syd- 
enham were mutually antipathetical, but 
also because circumstances that had oc- 
curred eight or ten years before had pro- 
duced, on the part of the former, a cool- 
ness toward the other which seemed but 
to increase with time—a coolness grow- 
ing out of a benefit conferred. In 
some natures benefits unwillingly re- 
ceived rankle as deeply as injuries. 

Inasmuch as the circumstances re- 
ferred to connect themselves with the 
earlier fortunes of the neighborhood in 
which our scene is laid, and afford an 
opportunity to present to our readers a 
member of Mr. Hartland’s family better 
worth their acquaintance than that gentle- 
man himself, they will bear with us, per- 
haps, while we revert to them. 


Sydenham, when he made his home 
close by a Western village, entered what 
to him was a new world—a world differ- 
ing more widely from that which swarms 
in our Atlantic cities than the people of 
these cities differ from those of the 
towns and villages of England. Still 
greater, however, was the contrast be- 
tween the farmers and farm-laborers 
around Chiskauga and the same classes 
on the continent of Europe. 
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The young Philadelphian, when he 
first crossed to the Old World, had spent 
months in a pedestrian tour—for a time 
in the agricultural portions of England, 
afterward among the peasantry of France 
and of Germany. He had often found 
among them simple goodness, patience 
under hopeless toil, resignation beneath 
grievous burdens. He had met a cheer- 
ful smile, a ready welcome. But the 
spirit of the man was not there—the 
spirit that can look up with an honest 
confidence, and feel that while it is no 
man’s master, neither is it any man’s 
slave. One felt—zhey felt—that between 
themselves and the favored of fortune 
there was fixed an almost impassable 
gulf. 

How great the difference he found in 
the lowliest cabin of our rural West! 
Humble, often the means; homely the 
forms ; blunt, nor usually grammatical, 
the manner of speech; but a certain 
rude independence, natural not assumed, 
shone through—a quiet sense of equality 
in political rights and in the pursuit of 
honors and office. The tone in which 
hospitality was tendered assured one of 
this. Seldom any apology for rough 
fare or poor lodging; or, if such was 
made, not in the tone of humility one 
meets with on the Rhine or in the 
French chaumiore. 

A trifling incident brought this home 
to Sydenham. One evening, at the close 
of a political meeting held in the open 
air and in a remote portion of the 
county, he had accepted an invitation, 
from a farmer carrying his homespun 
coat over his arm, to stay with him until 
next morning. He found a large family 
inhabiting a double log-cabin, with an 
open entry separating the two compart- 
ments. “We're poorly fixed to take in 
strangers like you, Mr. Sydenham,” said 
the farmer as they entered ; then added, 
with a smile, “but I thought, as we’ve 


made out with our accommodations for 


fifteen years, that maybe you’d be willing 
to put up with them for one night.” 
Supper, plentiful but badly cooked, 
was served in the kitchen. Two grown- 
up daughters remained in that apart- 
ment for the night, while the rest of the 
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family adjourned to the other. Three 
or four younger children there clambered, 
by a short ladder, to the loft above, 
while the guest and his host, sitting 


down by a blazing log-heap, dropped | 


into a long chat; the wife, on the other 
side of the fireplace, knitting and listen- 
ing as silently as her ancestress, Eve, 
when Adam was talking with the Angel 
Raphael on the origin of the world and 
other celestial mysteries. 

The conversation branched off into 
arguments on government, and Syden- 
ham had occasion—not for the first nor 
the twentieth time since his arrival 
among these primitive people—to note 
the common sense which marked the 
man’s judgment of men and things and 
his views of national policy, albeit these 
were couched in uncouth phrase and 
interlarded with homeliest illustrations. 

At an early hour the husband, after 
covering up the fire with ashes, retired 
to rest with his wife in one end of the 
apartment, while to Sydenham was as- 
signed a cot bedstead, with clean sheets 
and abundant bed-clothing, at the other. 
The latter lay long awake, watching the 
effect of the moonbeams shining through 
the gaping apertures between the logs 
of the cabin wall, and calling to mind 
Waller’s lines : 

** The soul’s dark cottage, battered and decayed, 
Lets in new light through chinks that Time has 
made.”? 

If a certain abrupt rusticity of de- 
meanor, common especially to the older 
settlers, jarred, at first, on Sydenham’s 
fastidious taste, yet, as he penetrated 
the rough shell, he found beneath such 
genuine qualities, so much that was fresh 
and racy, mixed too with a quick sense 
of humor, that his prejudice melted 
away. These people, for example, were 
Strictly law-abiding ; yet with their re- 
spect for the law’s behests was min- 
gled but little reverence for its external 
forms. Witness an old anecdote, cur- 
rent among them: Nancy Leavitt, known 
to all the county as widow of a thriving 
farmer who had made his home there at 
an early day, had been summoned as 
witness in a suit pending between two 
of her neighbors. This ancient dame 
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was hale and hearty, and she began 
giving testimony with great self-posses- 
sion. But as she had lost several teeth, 
her enunciation was somewhat indis- 
tinct, and her voice no longer as power- 
ful as in her younger days it had been. 
Add to this that she wore what was 
called usually a sun-bonnet, sometimes a 
“ poke-bonnet,” made up of a liberal 
allowance of pasteboard, covered with 
gay calico, projecting farther than even 
the Quaker fashion permits in front, and 
with a voluminous cape, protecting the 
neck from the sun, behind. 

“Madam,” said the judge, “we will 
thank you to speak a little louder.” 

A second attempt did not seem to be 
more successful, for the judge again 
interrupted her : 

«“ Witness, the court cannot hear a 
word you say. Please to take off that 
large bonnet of yours.” 

« Sir,” she replied, “the court has 
a perfect right to make a gentleman 
take off his hat, but it has no right at 
all to require of a lady to take off her 
bonnet.” 

“Upon my word,” retorted the judge, 
“you seem to be so well versed in law, 
madam, that I think you had better come 
up here and take a seat on the bench 
beside us.” 

Whereupon the old lady rose, dropped 
a low curtsy, and, with the gravest face, 
and to the infinite amusement of lawyers 
and audience, added: “I thank your 
honor very kindly, but there are old wo- 
men enough there already.” 


When Anna Sydenham, on her death- 
bed, commended to her husband’s care 
the inhabitants of Chiskauga, she « build- 
ed better than she knew.” Yet it is 
doubtful whether Sydenham, with his 
lofty aspirations and his vague theories 
of perfectibility, would have succeeded 
in doing much practical good among 
these people but for a fortunate incident. 
While casting about, soon after his ar- 
rival, for some intelligent foreman or 
manager accustomed to land operations 
and farming business, and familiar with 
the habits of the West, he became ac- 
quainted with Ethan Hartland, son of 
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Mr. Hartland by his first wife, a young 
man who had returned, six months be- 
fore, from a. four years’ residence in 
Germany, where, in an excellent poly- 
technic institute, he had qualified him- 
self as civil engineer. Yet his tastes, 
formed before he went to Germany, were 
for farming pursuits. Modest and de- 
ficient in self-assertion, he preferred the 
independence of rural life to the chances 
in a profession where success depends, 
in a measure, on patronage. Sydenham 
made his acquaintance, and liked him. 
He found him steady, industrious, per- 
severing—a great favorite, too, with the 
country-people on account of his good- 
nature and ready sympathy. Young as 
Ethan was, Sydenham fell into a habit 
of consulting him on his plans for the 
sale and improvement of his property, 
and for meliorating the condition and re- 
forming some of the habits of the popu- 
lation in the village and its neighbor- 
hood. He soon discovered that the 
youth, under his quiet demeanor, had 
opinions and a will of his own, and he 
gradually began to entertain doubts 
whether sundry of the somewhat am- 
bitious schemes he had himself projected 
might not be advantageously modified by 
the practical, business objections which 
the other interposed. 

“I have more land,” he said one day 
to Ethan Hartland, “than any one per- 
son ought to possess while so many 
hard-working men around me have no 
homes of their own; and I have been 
thinking of a plan by which this in- 
justice might be remedied.” 

« What do you propose ?” 

“A workingman’s land association. I 
am willing to place at the disposal of the 
members three or four thousand acres 
at two-thirds of the present market 
price. Let a certain number of laboring 
men organize a joint-stock company, with 
shares, say, of ten dollars. When the 
number of shares acquired by any stock- 
holder is sufficient to purchase a home 
for him, let him take it up. I will accept 
payment for the land as it is sold. Let 
him who is first ready to buy have the 
preference.” 

“If you put the land at two-thirds its 





market value, speculators would be likely 
to come in and engross the whole.” 

«But I should make it a condition 
that the company pass a regulation to 
the effect that no member be allowed to 
buy until he is ready to build and im- 
prove ; and that if, within a given time, 
he did not make the improvements 
specified, the land should fall back to 
the company.” 

«Even the passage of such a pro- 
vision might prove insufficient protection 
against the greed of speculators.” 

« You are suspicious, Ethan, for so 
young a man,” said Sydenham, smiling. 

«“ The facts are in my favor, Mr. Syd- 
enham. On my return from Europe I 
spent a month with an uncle in Phila- 
delphia, and met at his house a Mr. 
Disland, who had promoted just such an 
association as you propose, and taken 
stock therein. The company made a 
judicious purchase of five thousand 
acres of unimproved land, partly on 
credit, and, guided by Mr. Disland’s 
advice, adopted the very regulation you 
have just suggested.” 

“Indeed! This interests me. What 
was the result ?” 

“At first all went well. Several of 
the members turned their shares into 
building lots or small farms, and im- 
proved these. Gradually all the stock 
was taken up. Other settlers following 
the example of the first, the land began 
to increase in value. Thereupon the 
shares rose to a premium. This at- 
tracted the attention of land operators, 
who bought in pretty heavily, hoping for 
a farther rise. Disappointed in this, 
they wished to turn their shares into 
land, but the rule in regard to improve- 
ment stood in the way.” 

« Did not that induce them to sell out 
again ?” 

“No. They combined together, in- 
trigued with the laboring men who held 
shares, represented to them what an ad- 
vantage they would reap if each was al- 
lowed to secure a site at once, instead 
of waiting till he had money enough to 
build, and so losing the best lots. Then, 
taking advantage of Mr. Disland’s ab- 
sence from Philadelphia, they procured 
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a call for a public meeting of the stock- 
holders, had the obnoxious resolution 
reconsidered and rescinded, and the next 
morning, within a quarter of an hour after 
the office opened, they entered, to the 
amount of their shares, the most valuable 
portions of the property.” 

“ The rascals !” 

“They considered it a fair business 
transaction.” 

« Do you know how the matter finally 
resulted ?” 

« Mr. Disland returned the same day, 
and sold out all his shares before even- 
ing. The stock gradually declined, poor 
men being unwilling to enter and im- 
prove a bit of property lying by the 
side of a larger tract held by some rich 
man, who avowedly declined to do his 
part, waiting for others to move, and 
thus seeking to reap where he had not 
sowed. In four or five months after- 
ward the association went to pieces.” 

“I think precautions might be taken 
to prevent such a result. In conveying 
the land to the company I might make 
it an imperative and irrevocable con- 
dition that it should not be sold out 
except under stringent improvement 
stipulations.” 

“ Our people are peculiar, Mr. Syden- 
ham. Wherever, in larger or smaller 
deliberative bodies, they have the right 
to debate and decide, they want, to use 
a common phrase, to have their < full 
swing ;? not to be cramped by restric- 
tions, however wholesome, that have 
been arbitrarily imposed. I think they 
would not submit to the Constitution 
itself if they did not know they had th 
right to amend it.” : 

Sydenham, struck with the sagacity 
of these strictures, pondered the mat- 
ter; and meeting Ethan next day, in- 
vited him to spend the evening at his 
house. There the conversation was 
renewed. 

“T still think my plan of a land as- 
sociation practicable,” said Sydenham, 
“if the first movers are prudent in se- 
lecting their associates, and if they have 
a wide range of choice. But it might be 
less advisable here, where the number 
of land purchasers is limited, and one 
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has to take them as one finds them. 
Have you any substitute to propose ?” 

« The idea of selling land below the 
current rates, and under strict improve- 
ment stipulations, seems to me practical 
and very important. But why not go 
directly to your object? Retain in your 
own hands the powers you propose to 
delegate to an association. Say that 
you set apart five thousand acres. Have 
these laid out, in the vicinity of the vil- 
lage, in building lots of a few acres 
each, and farther off have the land di- 
vided into small farms. Reserve from 
sale each alternate lot and farm, and 
offer the rest (giving several years’ 
credit for part of the purchase-money) 
at low and fixed rates. Instead of a 
deed, give the purchaser a bond of 
agreement containing a covenant on his 
part to erect, say within a year, a habita- 
tion for purposes of occupancy, and to 
make certain other specified improve- 
ments, with the right to demand a 
warranty deed as soon as these condi- 
tions are fulfilled and the land is paid 
for. Before the first two thousand five 
hundred acres are sold out, the remainder 
will have risen greatly in value.” 

«“T should be willing to stipulate that 
I will sell the reserved lots and farms at 
the same rates as before. The increase 
of price will be due to the labor of 
others, not to my own.” 

« That would be generous: yet I ad- 
vise not to encumber yourself with any 
promise in advance. If the difference 
between the selling price and the actual 
value of these lands be great, great also 
will be the temptation to circumvent you. 
You may hereafter see fit to set apart a 
portion of the surplus which you now 
think of relinquishing, and to expend it in 
works of public value—to aid the schools 
of the village, or in drainage, in opening 
roads and avenues, and planting these 
out with shade trees. Possibly that 
might, in the end, be best for all parties.” 

Sydenham sat silent for some time: 
then he asked, “How old are you, 
Ethan ?” 

“ Just twenty-two.” 

«You seem to have given much at- 
tention to this subject.” 
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«I owe my ideas on it chiefly to Mr. 
Disland, who has made it a study for 
years.” 

The young man’s modesty attracted 
Sydenham: «Have you determined to 
follow out your profession as engineer ?” 

«“ My father wishes it, but, so far, no 
situation has offered. The former pres- 
ident of the Riverdale Railway, an inti- 
mate friend of my father, had promised 
to give me a post on his road as assist- 
ant engineer, but he died, as you may 
remember, a month before my return. 
I can hardly say I regret that I missed 
the chance, for I greatly prefer a farmer’s 
life.” 

« You managed a farm of your father’s, 
I think, for two years before you went 
to Germany ?” 

“Yes, and should be glad to return 
to it.” 

«Perhaps I can offer you something 
better. You know, probably, that I 
have between nine and ten thousand 
acres in and around Chiskauga. I am 
quite ignorant of the details of Western 
farming and land management, and I 


want an educated young man as superin- 
tendent, to supply my deficiencies. I 
know how thorough German training is: 
it is an excellent preparation for our 


faster life. I think we should suit each 
other, Ethan. What say you ?” 

«As my father has recently finished 
paying for my education, I ought to con- 
sult him. But I feel most deeply the 
confidence with which you honor me, 
Mr. Sydenham, and should be delighted 
to accept the situation.” 

“I can afford a salary of eight hun- 
dred or a thousand a year. I know you 
could save me as much as that.” 

«Give me sixty dollars a month, if 
you find my services worth the amount. 
I can pay my own board and live com- 
fortably for less ; and that is more than 
a young man of my age can reasonably 
expect.” 

« One can see that you come from a 
German college, Ethan. Young Amer- 
ica will leave you behind. By the way, 
when we talk business, let it be in Ger- 
man. How I envy you your accent !” 

With that they parted, mutually 
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pleased. Not at all pleased, however, 
when he heard of it, was Mr. Hart- 
land, Sr. 

Parents, especially those who, like 
Ethan’s father, are of an arbitrary turn, 
are apt to forget that when their chil- 
dren reach adult age the time has ar- 
rived when advice should succeed au- 
thority. Mr. Hartland was angered that 
his son, after four years spent in pre- 
paring for one profession, should select 
another. “I hate such change of pur- 
pose in a young man,” he said. 

« You may remember, sir,” the son 
replied in a respectful tone, «that when 
you were about sending me to Europe, I 
begged you, instead, to let me study im- 
proved agriculture on Professor Mapes’ 
farm. You yourself selected for me the 
profession of engineer. I am grateful for 
the expense you incurred in qualifying me 
as such, and in giving me an opportu- 
nity to see foreign countries and to learn 
German. I have always been ready, at 
a day’s notice, to go into the field if a 
situation presented itself. But six months 
have elapsed, and I do not wish to be a 
burden on you, now that a chance offers 
to make my own livelihood.” 

«Have I ever sent you in a board- 
bill, or refused to pay your store- 
accounts ?” 

«No, sir: I am grateful that you have 
not. But that is no reason why I should 
remain dependent upon you longer than 
is necessary.” 

«“ You prefer to be dependent on Mr. 
Sydenham.” 

Ethan did not reply. He saw it was 
a matter of feeling, not of reason. The 
next morning, after Mr. Hartland and 
his tin case had gone out botanizing, 
Mrs. Hartland spoke to the son. 

«“ My dear Ethan,” she said, «there 
is no one living from whom I would 
sooner see yqu accept employment than 
from Mr. Sydenham. But don’t vex your 
father. You know he could never en- 
dure opposition.” 

«I know, mother; but then / can’t 
endure dependence.” 

« Not on your own father ?” 

«No. I would accept the Axton farm 
from him, and trouble him for nothing 
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more ; but you know he has no inten- 
tion to give it me.” 

«No, he doesn’t like putting prop- 
erty out of his own hands. But he 
never refuses you money when you want 
it.” 

“I am no longer a child, to ask him 
for every dollar I reed.” 

«IT have to do so.” 

“I know you have, and that’s all 
wrong.” 

“Oh fie, Ethan! to talk of your 
father so !” 

“It’s the truth, mother.” 

“Must not a husband support his 
wife ?” ; 

“Yes, but he needn’t dole out every 
five-dollar note as if she were a pensioner 
on his bounty.” 

«The money is his, to give or not as 
he pleases. He made it all.” 

“I don’t see that. If we hadn’t you, 
mother, how much would he have to pay 
for an ordinary housekeeper, not to say 
some one that would hold his property 
as well together and make us all as com- 
fortable as you do? I wouldn’t under- 
take it for five hundred a year. I do 
believe I can manage Mr. Sydenham’s 
land with less trouble. It’s nearly eight 
years that you’ve been with us, mother ; 
and if all had their dues, I think father 
would open a bank account for you, and 
place three or four thousand dollars to 
your credit.” 

“Did you get these ideas in Ger- 
many, Ethan? When you marry are 
you going to pay your wife five hundred 
a year as housekeeper ?” 

‘I shall be too poor for that; and 
then the mistress of a domestic estab- 
lishment-is far more than housekeeper— 
she’s householder.” 

“How do you propose to manage, 
then ?” 

«I do not intend to ask any girl who 
doesn’t understand housekeeping, and 
who can’t tell what it costs. Ill ascer- 
tain how much she wants a month to 
keep house and to cover her personal 
expenses, and I won’t marry till I can 
spare her that. Then I’ll put enough 
cash to last for a month or two in her 
bureau drawer, and ask her for the key 
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now and then, so I can see to it that it 
doesn’t run out.” 

Mrs. Hartland laughed: « Bache- 
lor’s dreams, Ethan! I expect nothing 
else than to see you marry a girl who 
don’t know whether coffee needs roasting 
before it is ground. Young people al- 
ways do make up beautiful theories 
beforehand.” 

“ Well, mother, my only theory just 
at present is, that it won’t do for me to 
sponge on my father any longer. It’s 
wrong.” 

« How hard set you men are in your 
opinions! Ethan, you’ve never dis- 
obeyed your father yet; and when he is 
dead and gone it will be a comfort to you 
to think that you never did.” 

«It must come to an end some time, 
mother. As well now as later. I may 
have a household myself in a few years, 
and then maybe he’ll object to that 
arrangement about the bureau drawer.” 

The wife felt the justice of all this. 
But she felt more strongly still how 
serious is often the first breach between 
father and son. Alice Hartland was one 
of those of whom it is written that they 
shall be called the children of God. Hu- 
man strife—even war itself, no doubt— 
has its mission, yet the peacemakers are 
to be the ultimate rulers of a civilized 
world. 

“Dear Ethan,” she said, “you have 
always been such a comfort to me in 
the house, especially since you returned 
from Europe. God knows how much 
more willingly I should see you accept 
Mr. Sydenham’s generous offer than to 
have you going off, to remain for months 
or years from home, and then settling 
down at last, perhaps, as resident engi- 
neer in some distant State. I hope it 
will never come to that, and I know you 
have a right to choose. But you re- 
member Paul says: ‘All things are law- 
ful for me, but all things are not expe- 
dient.’ Your father has paid much for 
your education. Cannot you give way 
to him a little? Cannot you agree to 
wait a few months? Then, if there 
seemed no chance of a situation as en- 
gineer, I think he would give way.” 

Alice’s mediation was successful. The 
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compromise was made. For six months, 
during which Ethan kept up his mathe- 
matical studies and sought in vain for 
employment in the field, Sydenham re- 
served for him the place he had offered. 
Then, without further opposition on his 
father’s part, the young man accepted it. 
Hartland overlooked the contumacy of 
his son, but he never forgave Sydenham. 


Now that our readers know something 
of Ethan’s connection with Sydenham, 
and of the cause that led to the antip- 
athy which grew up in the mind of Mr. 
Hartland, Sr., toward his son’s employer, 
it is time that we return to the current 
of events that followed Sydenham’s: un- 
successful intervention in the love affairs 
of Celia Pembroke. 





CHAPTER XIV. 
THE MILLER AND THE GENTLEMAN, 


TEN days elapsed. Then, one even- 
ing, Cassiday came to report progress to 
Cranstoun. 

«A devilish hard time of it I’ve had,” 
he said. «That miller of yours expects 
a man to do two days’ work in one.” 

« You’ve found out nothing ?” 

«He gave me little chance. But I 
like to keep a promise when I’m well 
paid for it.” 

« Let us have it, then.” 

« Widow Carson’s boy Tom has been 
hired by Mowbray, at a dollar a week, 
to rub down that gray gelding of his 
once a day and clean out the stable on 
Saturdays. I thought it would be con- 
venient to take the widow for my washer- 
woman, sol got acquainted with the 
boy.” 

« Not bad, that.” 

“It’s a stylish gelding enough, but 
there’s a splint coming on the near fore 
leg.” ° 

«“ What’s that to me, you incorrigible 
horse-jockey ?” 

« And the shoe of that foot—” 

“You used to be straightforward, 
Delorny—” 

“ Cassiday, if you please, while I’m 
here.” 





“Very well. You used to be straight- 
forward in telling a story, Mr. Cassiday. 
What do I care for splints and horse- 
shoes ?” 

“A horseshoe’s an important thing. 
The rider has been lost for lack of one 
before now; and the rider of that same 
gray may have cause to curse that very 
shoe.” 

«Go on your own way, then.” 

«On one side the iron has a notch in 


it, and on the other there’s a nail that’s . 
been badly driven in, and the head’s 


turned over a little. A man can tell the 
print of the shoe among a hundred.” 

«“ You’ve tracked him ?” 

“He meets Ellen—damn f.'m !—ahout 
a quarter of a mile north of the road, and 
half a mile below the mill, near the bluff 
bank of the creek, where the brush is 
thick. It’s an unfrequented spot.” 

«You saw him ?” 

«“ And heard him, last Saturday after- 
noon, reading to her— from my name- 
sake, too—Byron’s poems.” 

« How did you know it was Byron ?” 

«“ We had an old copy in the Squire’s 
stable at home, and I used to read it at 
night, by the lantern, when the horses 
were restless and wouldn’t let me sleep: 
that was what made me think of Byron 
for a name to go by. He was dealing 
out to her some love-verses. I could 
have throttled the infernal scoundrel 
where he sat.” 

“ You take up Ellen’s case warmly.” 

« Did not you tell me the girl mustn’t 
be ruined, and ar’n’t you paying me 
thirty dollars a month to look after her?” 

«¢She’s very pretty, isn’t she, Cassi- 
day ?” 

“If there are any prettier girls, I 
haven’t been lucky enough to light on 


them. And she’s as good and as modest . 


as she’s pretty. I'll bet all I’m worth 
the poor thing wouldn’t let that rascal 
say three words to her if she didn’t be- 
lieve he intended to make her his wife. 
She ought to be some honest man’s 
wife.” 

«Your’s, perhaps ?” 

«Why not ?” 

«Well, there ave some small mat- 
ters—” 
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« That you and I were engaged in 


together long ago. Yes, I remember. 
But then we don’t take any more heavy 
risks now. We have both reformed, 
you know. We’re repentant sinners. 
And you would like to marry—” 

Cranstoun’s eye warned Cassiday that 
he might go too far; so he added: 

«“ To marry some rich, handsome girl ; 
and no doubt you'll do it, too, one of 
these days.” 

« Are you serious, Cassiday ?” 

«« Never was more serious in all my 
life. Didn’t I tell you I had set up re- 
spectable, as you’ve done. I’ve been 
thinking it must feel very comfortable 
when a man has a house of his own over 
his head, like this of yours.” 

« But then—” said Cranstoun, putting 
his hand to his mouth and turning up 
his little finger. 

“Yes, I know,” rather dejectedly. 
«That cursed drinking has been the 
ruin of me. But I haven’t touched a 
glass since I came here, nor I don’t in- 
tend to. I felt mean about it when I 
was talking, last night, to—to the miller 
at supper.” 

«I wonder,” Cranstoun thought, 
“whether a fancy for a young girl really 
could reclaim a sot like that?” But he 
only said: «Was the daughter at sup- 
per, too ?” 

“Of course. The handiest girl about 
a table, Mr. Cranstoun! I believe she 
knows what a man’s thinking about be- 
fore he asks for it.” 

“The miller’s pretty well off himself, 
and he'll look for a son-in-law that’s 
well-to-do in the world.” 

« And why shouldn’t I be well-to-do ? 
I’ve made some money here already.” 

“ How was that ?” 

“1 heard that Mr. Sydenham wanted 
a handsome pony for a lady. Nelson 
Tyler, who has an eye for a horse, told 
me where to find the snuggest fourteen- 
hand mare in three counties, and lent 
me a nag to go after her. Small, tho- 
roughbred head; eyes like a deer’s; 
shoulder thin and high, running hand- 
somely back; arched neck; short- 

coupled ; legs flat and clean and slender 
as any racer’s I ever backed ; the least 
Vor. III —24 
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little bits of ears; coat like silk; mane 
as fine as a young girl’s hair, and drop- 
ping half way to the ground; color just 
the thing—dark bay, with black legs. 
Where the old Dutchman who owned 
her got such a beauty I can’t imagine. 
He thought her too spirited and too 
light for his work: I got her for a hun- 
dred and thirty-five.” 

« And sold her to Mr. Sydenham—” 

« For a hundred and seventy-five, and 
cheap at that. Forty dollars clear, you 
see, for a few hours’ work.” 

«But Miss Sydenham has a saddle- 
horse already.” 

“It was not for her he bought the 
mare.” 

«“ How do you know ?” 

«Would you like to hear something 
about Mr. Sydenham’s motions for the 
last ten days ?” 

“ Such things never come amiss.” 

«“ Well, the same day I hired to the 
miller, Miss Pembroke and her aunt 
started out, at nine o’clock in the morn- 
ing, to visit Mr. Sydenham. Mrs. Hart- 
land returned about eleven, but Miss 
Celia didn’t get back till nearly one, 
though Miss Sydenham wasn’t at home.” 

“How do you know she wasn’t at 
home ?” 

«She drove Mrs. Hartland back; 
there was a runaway scrape, and if the 
girl hadn’t been a trump, and rushed 
the mare into that pond close to town, 
they might both have had their necks 
broken.” 

«Anything more ?” 

“Mr. Sydenham returned the visit 
next day. Then he set about getting a 
lady’s horse. Then he bought, at Jacob 
Hentzler’s, the handsomest side-saddle 
and double bridle—bit and bridoon, all 
bang-up—that were to be had in the vil- 
lage. And this morning, being Miss 
Celia Pembroke’s birth-day, he sent 
down the old coachman on one of the 
carriage horses, leading that beauty of a 
pony—saddle, bridle, white saddle-cloth, 
ear-nets and all complete—a birth-day 
present to the heiress.” 

« Confound his impudence !” 

«She don’t care for him, Mr. Crans- 
toun: she’s looking another way.” 
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“Upon my word, Mr. Del—Mr. Cas- 
siday — considering that you’ve been 
doing two days’ work in one at that mill, 
you seem to have been making good use 
of your extra time. Pray how did you 
happen to find out the state of the young 
lady’s heart ?” 

«I was on hand when she and the 
aunt started for Mr. Sydenham’s. Mow- 
bray came along on his gray, and I saw 
her color up red as a peony, and cast a 
look at the windows of her uncle’s house 
like a guilty thing. It wasn’t hard to 
guess that the young scamp was the 
favorite, and that old Hartland—well, 
that he didn’t take to Mowbray, and 
probably did favor somebody else. I’m 
glad you think I’ve been industrious. 
If you care about any more informa- 
tion in that line, and will make it an 
object, I’m your man. There’s one 
thing Id like.” 

“Well ?” 

«“ The mare that ran away, and might 
have killed Mrs. Hartland, was sold to 
her husband by the coachman, Potter. 
I’ve made the man’s acquaintance: he 
says Hartland looks as black as night at 
him, and he’s expecting every day to get 
notice to quit when the month’s out. A 
word from you would settle it.” 

« You want to leave the house where 
Ellen Tyler lives ?” 

« Next month, yes. It’s no use for a 
fellow to see a girl every day as long as 
she cares more for another. Besides, I 
like being among horses better than 
among meal-bags. And then Hartland 
gives forty-five a month, and a house 
just across the street from the stables. 
It’s small, but it’s neat, and it’s large 
enough for two.” 

«“ Did you hear what Mowbray said to 
Ellen ?” 

«No. He read loud, but when he 
spoke to her it was so low I could not 
make it out.” 

«I must have another witness before 
you leave the mill. I want you to watch 
your time and take the miller himself to 
the spot, so he can see them there to- 
gether with his owneyes. They'll have 
a nice time. Mowbray’s not good for 
much, but he’s fiery enough ; and Nelson 
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Tyler, though he’s hard to rouse, isn’t a 
man to stand any nonsense.” 

“An ugly job!” said Cassiday, hesi- 
tating; and Cranstoun added: « You 
needn’t appear. Don’t you see it’s for 
the girl’s good, Cassiday? These clan- 
destine meetings must be stopped, and 
who can put a stop to them but her 
father? Do you want her to go on 
meeting that kid-gloved fop in secret 
till—” 

«Enough said!” broke in Cassiday. 
«Tl see to it that the burly miller has a 
chance at him.” 

“And I'll look to that matter about 
the coachman’s place.” 

Thereupon the two worthies parted. 


The next Sunday afternoon the stout 
miller and Cassiday might have been 
seen not far from Tyler’s mill, on the 
road leading thence to Chiskauga, walk- 
ing away from the mill, as two men 
might for a wager. Silent too. In the 
case of one of them, however, not (if 
physiognomy may be trusted) for lack 
of thought. The usual bold, frank, good- 
natured look of the miller seemed cloud- 
ed with anxiety or anger, the lips set, 
the veins of the forehead swollen. Cas- 
siday stopped at a point where two large 
poplars stood by the roadside close to 
each other. After passing back and 
forth along the road several times, ex- 
amining the ground carefully, he said: 
«“ We are in time: he has not returned.” 

Then the men struck off into the 
woods at right angles to the road, pro- 
ceeding north, and, as they approached 
Chewauna Creek, slackening their pace. 
When, at some distance through the 
trees, there became visible a gray horse, 
saddled.and bridled, fastened to a sap- 
ling, Cassiday turned to note the effect 
on his companion. A flush on tne 
cheek and a twitch of the right hand, in 
which the miller carried a stout hickory. 
« Rather him than me,” thought Cassi- 
day; then to the miller: «I did it for 
the girl’s good, Mr. Tyler, but I don’t 
want to appear in it. I’m not used to 
act the informer, and you don’t need 
me.” 

«I should think not,” was all the 
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other said as he strode through the 
brushwood alone. 

Ellen was seated on a low ledge of 
rock, over which a horseman’s cloak had 
been thrown: Mowbray on the grass at 
her feet, a book in his hand. 

“It is such a pleasure to read to those 
bright eyes of yours, dear Ellen. You 
ought to be a poet’s wife.” 

The young girl blushed with pleasure. 

«It was like sunshine to me,” he pur- 
sued, “when you used to come three 
times a week to mother’s French class. 
Wouldn’t your father let you come for 
another quarter?” 

“No: he says I have learned French 
enough already; and you know I am 
nineteen.” 

“Then I must bring a French book 
with me next time and let you read to 
me, so you may not forget what you 
have learned. When can I see you 
again, Ellen ?” 

Ere the girl could reply, the sound of 
a heavy footstep caused Mowbray to 
start to his feet. Ellen turned, recog- 
nized her father, and, acting on the im- 
pulse of the moment, ran off through 
the underwood in the direction of the 
mill. The two men remained confront- 
ing each other. 

Mowbray was by no means deficient 
in animal courage, but, as the Dane ex- 
pressed it, « Conscience does make cow- 
ards of us all.” He avoided the miller’s 
fixed gaze. 

“I’m not surprised,” the latter began, 
“that you can’t look a man straight in 
the face.” 

Mowbray raised his eyes: “Why 
shouldn’t I look you in the face? I 
happened to be riding through these 
woods hunting a board-tree to cover our 
wood-shed. I met your daughter and 
Stopped to have a chat with her. We 
got acquainted when she was taking 
French lessons from my mother.” 

“Yes. I wish I had run my hand in 
the fire rather than ever suffer the girl to 
darken your doors.” 

“Have you a good board-tree any 
where on your land that you want to 
sell, Mr. Tyler ?” 
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board-trees all the time in the same 
place ?—yesterday was a week, for in- 
stance, when you came here with Byron’s 
poems in your pocket ?” 

Mowbray flushed scarlet, but he re- 
strained himself, conscience- smitten ; 
and Tyler added: “You young gentle- 
men think it fine, spirited amusement to 
cozen a poor young girl that knows no 
better than to believe you. You have 
respect neither for God nor man.” 

«Ask Miss Ellen if I ever treated her 
otherwise than with respect.” 

“If you had—” 

“Ill abide by whatever she says. 
I’m willing to suffer any punishment if 
she declares I ever did. Ask her.” 

“Ill ask her whether you ever asked 
her to be your wife, and the poor child 
will say no, and will weep as if her 
heart would break. J’ not going to 
ask you that question: God knows I 
want no such upstart as you for a son- 
in-law; but I’ve another question I’d 
like to ask.” 

“ Well, sir ?” 

« Suppose you had a sister and I a 
son. Suppose that my son met your 
sister secretly, without your mother’s 
knowledge, without yours. Suppose you 
found this out, and that you had every 
reason to believe my son never meant to 
marry your sister—was actually courting, 
at the very time, a richer girl—and only 
flirted with the other, and tried to win 
her foolish heart, for his own amuse- 
ment—nothing worse, observe ; and sup- 
pose you found him, one day, making 
love to her in a lonely spot, and telling 
her it was like sunshine to him when- 
ever he met her. Suppose you had 
happened, that day, to have a good 
stout hickory with you, what do you 
think would have been the probable 
result ?” 

« But the case is not the same.” 

“Yes, I know. I’m a clod: you’re 
some of the porcelain of the earth; or 
at least you think you are, and that 
often answers just as well. What you 
do to me and mine I have no right to 
do to you and yours. That doctrine 
may answer in Russia, where they sell 
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they live on.* It won’t do here. What’s 
the difference between us, Mr. Mow- 
bray? Nobody ever asks me twice for 
a debt; and the story goes that’s more 
than you can say. There’s not a neigh- 
bor I have that won’t bear witness I 
never willfully injured him or his. You 
know there’s one neighbor, at least, who 
would lie if he said that of you. Are 
you more respectable than I am? Not 
in God’s eyes: I’m not at all sure if 
you are in man’s, either. Now I want 
to know about that son of mine, and 
what would happen if you caught him 
courting your sister, and you with a 
stout cane in your hand ?” 

«“ You won’t listen to what I have to 
say to you, and I don’t choose to 
answer a question when it implies a 
threat.” 

«Oh, you don’t ?” 

«“ No gentleman would.” 

“John Mowbray, you shall have a 
piece of my mind. I suppose you would 
scorn to break into my house and get 
at my strong-box, and, if you found a 
couple of hundred dollars there, to go 
off with it under the cloud of night. If 
you did play me a trick like that, you 
wouldn’t deny that you deserved the 
penitentiary ; and if anybody saw you 
at such work, you’d be very sure to get 
there. Now I think a midnight thief a 
decent, respectable man compared with 
you. He risks his life to get my money: 
there’s some spunk in that ; and he may 
need it—who knows ?—to feed a wife 
and children. Then in a month or two 
I can make it up again. But you steal 
from me my very life—my child’s heart, 
my child’s honor. You do this in mere 
wantonness of purpose, out of no need, 
only out of profligate selfishness. She 
trusts you, and you deceive her: she 
loves you, and you betray her. None 
but a villain would do that: none but a 
base, treacherous coward would do that. 
John Mowbray you are both !” 

And the old man, in his hot indigna- 
tion, unconsciously raised the cane he 
held in his hand. 

Up to this point, Mowbray, exceed- 
ingly desirous to avoid a brawl with 

*The Russian serfs were not emancipated until 1862. 
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Ellen’s father, had done his best to curb 
his temper, though his blocd boiled 
when the miller first called him a liar. 
But the villain and the coward! And 
the menace of the cane! It was more 
than his father’s son could bear. His 
rage, long pent up, burst all bounds. 
Scarcely knowing what he did, he drew 
from a pocket a large spring-knife, 
snapped it open and rushed on Tyler. 

The miller, who had kept his eye on 
him, stood quite still and threw away 
his cane. With a sudden jerk of his 
left hand he clinched, with the grip of 
a vice, Mowbray’s uplifted arm; then 
with his right he seized the blade of the 
knife, wrenching it from the other’s 
grasp with a force that sprained the 
wrist; then, letting him go, he snap- 
ped the thick blade in two as if it had 
been a pipe-stem, pitched the pieces 
over the cliff into Chewauna Creek, and 
signed contemptuously to the young 
man, saying: 

“Get ye gone for a fool! What 
business had you to meddle with edge- 
tools ?” 

If Mowbray’s blood had not been in 
a ferment, he might have appreciated 
the generosity that let him off so easily. 
But he was maddened ; and he grappled 
fiercely with his opponent, his passion 
lending him a force which took the 
miller by surprise. Mowbray struck him 
two or three violent blows. Then, for 
the first time, the animal in Tyler was 
fairly roused. For a minute or two he 
had to do his best; but he was a vete- 
ran wrestler, who in his youth had never 
been beaten; and age had but little 
diminished his extraordinary strength. 
Closing with Mowbray, in a few minutes 
he had tripped him up, caught him, as he 
was falling, in his arms, and borne him, 
despite his struggles, to the verge of the 
cliff. It was a sheer descent of full forty 
feet to the bank of the creek, and that 
was covered with sharp-angled rocks. 
Had Mowbray at that terrible moment 
pleaded humbly for his life, it is just 
possible he might have lost it through 
the contempt he would have inspired ; 
but pride and passion overcame fear: he 
said not a word, and when he had ex- 
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‘hausted himself by terrible but fruitless 


effort, and felt in that clutch of steel that 
he was overmastered, he submitted si- 
lently to his fate. Nelson Tyler stood, 
for a few moments, as if irresolute—it 
was no bad subject for a group of Her- 
cules and Antzeus—then, turning from 
the precipice, he flung the young man on 
the ground with stunning force.’ In fall- 
ing, Mowbray’s head struck against a 
Stray root of a tree just visible above the 
ground, and he lay insensible. 

The miller stood looking at him. 
«He’s had enough,” he said; then 
hastily descending to the creek, by a 
circuitous path well known to him, he 





brought back a hat-full of water just as 
Mowbray had recovered consciousness 
so as to sit up. The wound on his 
head was trifling, and the cold water 
soon revived him. Not a word passed 
between the men except the question: 
«Can you ride home ?” and the answer: 
“ Yes.” 

Tyler brought the horse, assisted 
Mowbray to mount; and, as he gave 
him the reins, said, in his deep bass 
tones : 

“ Thank God, young man, that He 
preserved you from death and me from 
murder.” 





BREITMANN 


IN POLITICS. 


IV.—HOW BREITMANN AND SCHMIT WERE REPORTED TO BE LOG-ROLLING, 


I? hoppenet in de yar of crace, ven all dese dings pegan, 

Dat Mishder Schmit, de shap who rooned acainsd der Breitemann, 
Vas a man who look like Mishder Twine so moosh dat beoples say 
Dey pliefe dey moost ge-brudert pe—Gott weiss in vot a vay! 


Und id vas also moosh be-marked—vitch look shoost like a bruder— 
Dat ven Twine vas vork on any side der Schmit vas on de oder: 

A fery gommon dodge ish dis mit de arisdocracie ; : 
So dat votefer cardt toorns oop, id’s game for de familie! 


Nun, goot! Howefer dis mighdt pe, ’tvas cerdain on dis hit 
Der Twine vas do his teufelest to euchre Mishder Schmit ; , 


Und Schmit, I criefe to say, exglaimed : 


«Goll darn me for a fool, 


But I’ll smash old Dutch to cholera fits and rake the eternal pool !” 


So dey cot some liddle ledders, ash brifate ash could pe, 

Vitch Breitmann writed long agone to friendts in Germany ; 

Und dey brinted dem in efery vay to make de beoples laugh, 

Und comment on dem in de shtyle dat “sports” call «slasher-gaff.” 


Dere-to—as vash known py shoodshment und glearly ascerdaind, 

Dat Breitmann hafe lossed money py a valse und schwindlin friend— 
So dey roon it troo de newsbapers, und shbeech do make pegan, 
Dat Breitmann shtole de gelt himself und rop de oder man. 
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Boot de ding dat jam de hardest on de men dat bull de vires, 
Und showed dat Copitain Breitmann shtood pedween dwo heafy vires, 
Vas, pecause he vas a soldier—von could see id at a clanse— 

Dey had pud him in a tisdrigt vhere he hadn’t half a shanse. 











For ash de pold solidaten ish more prafe ash oder mans, 
Dey moost lead de hope vorloren und pattle in de vans ; 
Und ash defeat ish honoraple to men in honor shtrict, 

Dey honor dem py puttin em vhere dey’re cerdain to pe licked. 








Boot dis dimes it shlopped ovér. ’Tvas de dird or secondt heat 
Dat a soldier in dis tisdrigt had been poot oop und beat ; 

So de Plue Goats dink it over und go quietly to vork: 

De bow ven too moosh aufgespannt vlies packward mit a yerk. 








Now Mishder Twine deglaret on dis de ding seemed doubtenfull, 
Boot mitout delay he dook de horns so poldly py de bull, 
Und shpread de shdory eferyvhere, dill folk to pliefe pecan, 
Dat Mishder Schmit had sold de vight unto der Breitemann! 












He fix de liddle tedails—how moosh der Schmit hafe got 
For sellin out his barty to let Breitmann haul de pot; 
Und he showed a brifate ledder from Breitemann to Schmit, 
Vhere he bromise him for Congress if he shoost let oop a bit. 








; Der Twine vas writet dis ledder; for der Copitain Breitemann 

‘ Vould nefer hafe shtood soosh hoompoogks since virst his life pegan: 
He hat tone some rough dings in de war, in de ploonder-und-morder line, 
Boot vas hoockleperry-persimmoned mit dese boledics of Twine. 








Howefer, dis ledder vorket foorst-rade—mit de Merigans pest of all, 
For dey mostly dinked it de naturalest ding as efer couldt pefall ; 
For to sheat von’s own gonstituents is de pest mofe in de. came, 
Und dey nefer sooposed a Dootchman hafe de sense to do de same. 








V.—HOW THEY HELD THE MASS MEETING. 






Deres nodings in dis vorldt so pad, ash all oov us may learn, 
Boot may shange from dark to lighthood, if loock should dake a doorn ; 
So it hoppenet mit Breitmann, who in shpite of sin und Schmit, 

Gontrifed ad shoost dis yooncture do make a glucky hit. 











Dey hat sendet cut some plackarts to de Deutsche burgers all 
(N. B.—Dish ish not mean f/ackarts, boot de pills dey shtick on de vall), 
To say dat a Massenversammlung—or a meeding of all de masses— 

Vould be held in de Arbeiter-Halle, to consisd of de Sharman classes. 








Now dey gife de brinting of de pills to a new gekommene man, 
Who dinked dat Demokratisch vas de same ash Repooblican : 

Gott in Himmel weiss vhere he’d hid himself on dish free Coloompian shore 
Dat he scaped de naturalizationisds, und hadn’t found out pefore. 
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Boot to dis Deutsche brinter, de only tifference he 

Petween Repooplicanish und Demokratisch tid see, 

Vas dat von vash dwo ledders longer; so he dook shoost vot seem pat 
To make de poster handsome—likewise a liddle fat. 


How ofden in dis buzzlin life shmall grubs grows oop to vings ! 
How often shoost from moostard seet a virst-glass pusiness shprings ! 
Van't klein komt men tot’t groote, ash de Hollanders hafe said: 
Mit dese dwo ledders Breitmann caved in der Schmitsy’s head. 


VI—BREITMANN’S'GREAT SPEECH. 


Dis tale dat Schmit hafe se/7 de vight cot so mooch put apout 
Dat many of his beoples vere in fery tupious toubt ; 

*Pove all, dose who were on de make, and easy change deir lodge, 
Und, peing awfool smart demselfs, pelieve in efery dodge. 


Vhen de meeding vas gesempled, und dey found no Schmit vas dere, 
Dey looket at von anoder mit a ganz erstaunished air ; 

But dey saw zt glear as taylighd, und around a vink dere ran, 

Ven pefore dem rose de shiant form of Copitain Breitemann ! 


Den Breitemann vent los at dem: “He could nichts vell exbress 
De rapdure dat besqueezed his hearts—de wonnevol hoppiness— 
To meed in friendlich council and glasp de hand of dose 

Who had peen mit most oonreason und unkindtly galled his foes. 


«“Berhaps o’er all dis shmilin eart’-—he vould say it dere und denn— 
Soosh shpecdagles couldt nod pe seen of soosh imbardial men, 
So tefoid of pase sospicion, so apofe all betty dricks, 
Ash to gome und lisden vairly to a voe in poledicks ; 


“Dat ish to say, a so-galled voe—for he feeled id in his soul 
Dat de dbrinciples vitch mofed dem vere de game oopon de whole ; 
But he lack a vord to exbress dem in manners opportunes—” 
Here a veller in de gallery gry oud, oonkindly, « Shpoons !” 


Und dere der Breitmann goppled him: «If shpoons our modifes pe, 
Dere’s nod a man pefore oos who lossed a shpoon by me: 

Far rader had I gife you all a shpoons to eaten mit, 

Und I hope to ged a ladle for mein friendt, der Mishder Schmit.” 


Dis fetch das Haus like doonder—it raise der teufel’s dust, 
Und for sefen-lefen minudes dey ooplauded on a bust ; 

Und de blokes dat dinked of hedgin saw a ring as round as O; 
So dey boked eash oder in de rips und said, «I dold you so!” 


For dis d’lusion to de ladle vas as glear ash city milk, 

Und drawd it on de beoples so vine ash flossen silk, 

Dat Hans und Schmit vere rollin locks, und de locks vere ready cut ; 
Only Breitmann hafe de liddle end, und Schmitsy dake de butt! 
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Den Breitmann he crack onward: “If any ‘lightened man 
Vill seeken in his Bibel, he’ll find dat a publican 

Is a barty ash sells lager; und de ding is fery blain, 

Dat a ve-publican ish von who sells id ’gain und ’gain. 


“Now since dat I sells lager, I gant agreén mit 
De demprance brinciples I hear distriputet to Schmit ; 
Boot dis I dells you vairly, und no one to teseife— 
If I were Schmit, I’d pliefen shoost vot der Schmit peliefe. 


«And to mine Sherman, liperal friends I might mention in dis shpot 
Dat I hear an oonfoundet rumor dat der Schmit peliefe in Gott ; 
Und also dat he coes to shoorsh—mit a brayer-book for salfadion : 
I vould not for die welt say dings to hoort his repudadion. 


“Und noding is more likely dat it all a shlander pe, 
So also de rumor dat ven young he shtoody divinidy : 
I myself, ash a publican, moost pe a sinner py fate, 
Und in dis sense I denounce mineself ash Re-publi-candidate ! 


«Und dat ve.may meed in gommon, I deglare here in dis hall— 
Und I shvears mineself to holt to it, votefer may pefall— 
Dat any man who gifes me his fote—votefer his boledics pe— 
Shall alfays pe regartet ash bolidigal friendt py me.” 


(Dis voonderfol condescension pring down drementous applause, 
Und dose who catch de nodion gife most derriple hooraws ; 
Eshbecially some Amerigans ash vas shtanding near de door, 

Und who in all deir leben long nefer heard so moosh sense pefore.) 


«‘Dese ish de brinciples I holts, and dose in vitch I run: 
Dey ish fixed firm und immutaple ash de course of de ’ternal sun: 
Boot if you ton’t abbrove of dem—blease nodice vot I say— 
I shall only pe too happy to alder dem right afay. 
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“Und undo my Demogratic fri€ndts I vould fery glearly shtate— 
Since dis useless mit oop-geclearéd minds to hold a long depate— 
Dat dere’s no man in de cidy dat sells besser liquor ash I, 

Und I shtand de treadts /ree-gradis vhenefer mine friendts ish try. 


“Ad finem—in de ende—I moost mendion do you all, 
Dat a dootzen parrels of lager bier ish a-goming to dis hall: 
Dere ish none of mine own barty here, boot we'll do mitout deir helfs ; 
Und I kess, on de whole, ’twill pe shoost so goot if ve trink it all ourselfs.” 


Soosh drementous up-loudation pefore was nefer seen, 

Ash dey shvored dat der Copitain Breitmann vas a brick-pat, und no sardine; 

Und dey trinked demselfs besoffen, sayin; “ Hobe you wird sookceed !”— 

De nexter theil will pe de ent of dis historisch lied. 
Cc. G. L. 
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_- was it ever your-good for- 
tune to witness an exhibition by 
an expert from one of our normal schools 
—schools where young men and young 
women are taught the art of teaching? 
He has no book. A book in the hand 
of the teacher is a partition between him 
and his pupils: it keeps them apart. 
Instead of a dead book, he has his own 
vivid voice and speaking countenance. 
See in a few moments how his eyes and 
the eyes of the pupils are interlocked. 
Theirs are fastened to his as closely as 
a nimble fencer’s to those of his oppo- 
nent. He is on his feet, in front of his 
pupils, near to them. Through their 
ears his words shoot into their brains 
like electric currents. He is positive, 
they are negative: he has to impart, 
they to receive ; and with the life in As 
brain he has so kindled the life in ¢hesrs 
that they are all aglow and athirst. He 
plies them with hints, with glimpses, 
with tempting questions, with appeals to 
the reason of things: he projects them 
forward, he puts them on the track of 
discovery ; and when he has so wrought 
and fused them that they are become 
a mobile mass, warm and ductile, he— 
moulds them, think you? No: that is 
not his function, but a far higher than 
that: his function is to draw out of each 
one what is in him, to educate in the 
true sense—so to work on him that each 
one shall make the most of his own fac- 
ulties. To this end he deals primarily 
with the reason of the pupil, secondarily 
with his memory, and never with mere 
memory alone; for, unanimated by 
thought, unpricked by association, mem- 
ory is cold and listless. To know by 
heart is not to know, says wise Mon- 
taigne. 

Through the growing number of genu- 
ine teachers, graduates of normal schools, 
classes are now thus dealt with in many 
of our public school-rooms. A class 
thus dealt with enjoys the school-room : 
the lesson has been turned into a high 





play, in which, as at base-ball, rivalry and 
a near, shifting aim keep the whole be- 
ing alert and eager, the mental motion 
being of course deeper and livelier, and 
therefore more exhilarating and fortify- 
ing, than in any muscular game. At the 
end of forty or fifty minutes (and the 
academical hour should not be longer), 
the pupils would rather go on than stop. 
But they are dismissed before their vi- 
vacity has begun to cool and before the 
teacher’s elasticity is spent. He has 
worked hard: he has been a quicken- 
ing power in the school-room, and has 
brought more to pass in the short hour 
than the passive, book-following lesson- 
hearer in a day or a week. 

This method, wherein art and nature 
enfold each other in warm, fruitful em- 
brace, where (as with the athlete, who 
lifts his thousand pounds by making the 
whole body work with his arms and legs) 
the whole moral and intellectual being 
comes more or less into play, using the 
memory as hands and arms—why should 
not this kindling method, this method 
full of magnetic virtue, which has lifted 
up the public school—why should it not 
be called on to lift up the college ? Our 
colleges want teachers—men who know 
how to teach. At present, for the most 
part, lessons are heard: something is 
learnt, little is taught. The more ad- 
vanced the knowledge, is there the less 
need of pertinent means in the impart- 
ing of it? Contrast the laggard, lifeless 
aspect of a college class with the earn- 
est, almost passionate look of every 
countenance in a grammar-school class, 
face to face with the strenuous teacher 
just described. Well we remember our 
chemistry lesson (of the chemistry not a 
particle) at one of our best colleges, 
where, in a recitation-room bare of all 
but seats and the tutor’s table, the tutor 
opened a big volume, called, if we remem- 
ber rightly, Cleaveland’s Chemistry, and 
from the book read to us question after 
question. Languidly he read, and lan- 
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guidly we answered, or guessingly tried 
to answer. The poor man seemed 
ashamed of himself—ashamed of turn- 
ing his brain into a collegiate machine 
and his tongue into a crank. This abuse 
has been long abolished, and the vener- 
able institution has become a university, 
there having been added to the long-es- 
tablished faculties of Medicine, Theology 
and Law a scientific department, in which 
Chemistry is taught as it should be 
taught. 

Not Chemistry only, but no branch 
can be really aught by the dull, narrow 
routine of verbal memory. Neither in 
Mathematics nor in Latin, neither in 
Geometry nor in Rhetoric, can interest 
be begotten but by an animated method 
—a method at once philosophical and 
cordial, which rouses and marshals the 
faculties, and, by rousing, delights them, 
and, by delighting, indoctrinates them. 
Memory is an omnipresent, mighty 
power, and in no danger of having its 
rights infringed: it is ever there to as- 
sert them; but, disheartened from over- 
loading in the by-rote teaching, by the 
true method memory becomes inspirited, 
just as it does in animated conversation. 
In the school, in the college, in the uni- 
versity, every lesson should be a lively 
talk, the teacher being the leader, the 
director, and there being between him 
and the learners constant collision, 
bound and rebound, they stimulated, 
piqued by him to put themselves forth 
freely, hungrily. He should be the steel 
that is ever striking fire out of these 
flints. 

By this means the pupil is taught 
from within ; and well taught he cannot 
be except from within. The lesson is 
made to sprout interiorly, and thence 
grows into living lore, that has its roots 
in himself. Instead of being thrown 
crude upon the burdened memory, where 
it lies not half digested, the lesson is 
warmly ground by a keen appetite, to be 
quickly assimilated and unconsciously 
turned into the blood of knowledge and 
life. Hereby teacher and pupil enjoy 
their work ; for it 7s work, and attractive 
work, not a task they are both glad to 
be through with. In such teaching the 
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teacher takes pleasure, as Socrates took 
in his. Every teacher should be a Soc- 
rates—not in following the especial in- 
terrogative method of the great Athenian, 
but in being close, body and soul, to his 
pupils, without book, his mind possessed 
with, intimately full of, ‘is subject, and 
able with his conversational, personal 
appeal to arouse each pupil to mental 
vivacity and curiosity. Thus you teach 
the pupil to ¢#zz—that is, to wield his 
supreme prerogative—and this is one 
cause of his delight in the lesson. Even 
the dullest will not feel,as so many now 
do, depressed, baffled, discouraged, and 
all will be made joyful, not with a shal- 
low, transient sensation, but with that 
deeper, soberer, effectual joy which at- 
tends the activity of the nobler powers. 
Montaigne (we like to quote from his 
genial, happy page) declares that “a 
constant joyfulness is a sign of wisdom.” 

In the college recitation-room there 
are too many vacant words—words fun- 
dilated with thought, unwinged by ideas. 
Freshmen, and boys younger than fresh- 
men—ay, and children too—can compre- 
hend principles, the reasons for things, 
the causes of effects. The nascent, ad- 
venturing mind is expectant of reasons 
and principles—is disappointed, is de- 
spoiled of its due, if it does not get 
them. The youngest mind has depths 
that long to be stirred: the good educa- 
tor stirs them. In our colleges we turn 
up the surface with the light hoe, when 
we should strike in with the subsoil 


plough. As principles underlie all facts , 


and phenomena, a fact or a phenomenon 
is not to be understood without bringing 
to view the principles that control it. 
It is this exhibition of the bond, and 
the manner of the bond, between effect 
and cause, between fact and law, that is 
the very essence of good instruction. 
Moreover, between the human faculties 
and principles, esthetical or scientific, 
between healthful desires and truth, be- 
tween the mind of man and the laws of 
God, there is a latent concordance, a 
final appositeness, and hence on the part 
of man a sympathy for these laws, a 
fraternal affinity with them, a divine 
power of apprehending them; and 
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thence, in the mastering of them, the 
higher nature is unfolded and strength- 
ened, and the human being is morally at 
the same time that he is intellectually 
disciplined. 

In the recitation-room of the college, 
as at present conducted, the teacher is 
too passive, the pupil only semi-active : 
the teacher listens, the pupil speaks— 
speaks fragmentarily. In the lecture- 
room of the university, on the other 
hand, the teacher is semi-active, the 
pupil passive: the teacher speaks con- 
tinuously, the pupil listens silently, or 
takes notes as a secretary does to whom 
his principal dictates. The lecturer reads 
old lectures, the same he read the last 
term and many preceding terms; and 
fresh note-books are filled with the same 
sentences that have filled many other 
note-books. The whole proceeding is 
flat, mechanical, and, as academic art, 
meagre, inert—a relic of the pre-Faustian 
times, when to read a lecture to a hun- 
dred or more hearers was by much the 
best way to publish it. Precious words 


were then easily lost: they could only 
be multiplied and circulated in manu- 


script. But now, why not print the 
lectures, and then the students having 
studied each one from the printed page, 
summon them to the auditorium to have 
a talk about it—a lively talk. Some- 
thing like this the professors of Ger- 
many often do. They print a hand- 
book, with heads and brief paragraphs ; 
and if they would expand a section of 
this in earnest vocal interchange, how 
much more effectually would they per- 
form their noble function! But better 
than to have either printed lecture or 
hand-book, as a means for some prepara- 
tion, were it for the teacher to tell the 
class orally and extemporaneously all he 
knows about ‘the subject of the @lay’s 
lesson, and tell it by stimulations and 
interrogations, thus telling it in a way 
that shall make all members of the class 
lively participants in the telling, whereby 
as much about it will be learnt as by 
them can be in forty or fifty minutes. 
To effect this implies an art of teach- 
ing. From being a languid, barren re- 
tailer of old words the lecturer becomes 
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a keen, productive dealer in fresh 
thoughts: the learners, from being tame 
listeners, or subservient writers under 
dictation, become expectant sharers in 
an eager search, watchful diggers for 
nuggets of knowledge. The teacher is 
promoted—an immense promotion !—to 
the work of an artist, and of all artists 
the most privileged ; for his work is not 
to copy, or even to interpret, Nature, 
but to deal with her at first hand, to 
work on the original substance, and thus 
to co-work with the divine Artist, the 
supreme Maker. 


.From the improved practice in some 
of our public schools we have thus 
sought to draw encouragement and ex- 
ample for our colleges. Having spoken 
of the ow to teach, let us say a few 
words on the what to teach. In the 
lower schools the path here is open and 
easy ; but even in the best of them there 
is room for upward movement; and 
where is the human institution that can- 
not be bettered? But for the upper 
schools and the colleges the question, 
What should be taught? is variously 
answered, especially within these latter 
decades, since the rapid development of 
the exact sciences, and the correspond- 
ing manifold application of scientific 
knowledge to industry and the practical 
arts. 

“ He will not so much say his lesson 
as he will do it: he will repeat it in his 
actions.” Again we borrow from the 
treasury of Montaigne, from the great 
twenty-fifth chapter of the first book, 

‘which is in the form of a letter on the 
bringing up of children, addressed to 
Madame Diane de Foix, Comtesse de 
Gurson ; to which chapter and the pre- 
ceding one Rousseau owed, we will not 
say much, but owed the very rudiments 
and principles that made his Ele so 
noted. These words of the thoughtful 
Gascon would be a fit inscription over 
the entrances of all recitation-rooms and 
lecture-rooms —an inscription for the 
continual reminding, not of the pupils, 
but of the directors and instructors, that 
the aim and end of all tuition should be 
to help to make a man, to unfold through 
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wisest means inborn capacities, moral as 
well as intellectual. 


If we examine the studies of a colle- 
giate course—taking, for example, the 
«“ Tabular View of the Exercises” dur- 
ing a term at Harvard—we find that 
they all come under one of two heads— 
under that of Sczence or that of Lztera- 
ture. The knowledge to be acquired is 
either objective or subjective; that is, 
the materials by means of which know- 
ledge can be obtained are either owd- 
ward or inward. Thus the line giving 
the branches taken up in one day by the 
Sophomore class reads thus: MJathe- 
matics, Latin; Mathematics, Latin; 
Elocution ; French; Latin, Mathematics. 
Here are the lessons for a day of the 
Senior class: History, Philosophy; His- 
tory; Botany; Anatomy or Mathe- 
matics; Physics; Philosophy; Philos- 
ophy, History. The objective branches 
are italicized. The studies of the fresh- 
men and juniors are likewise a mingling 
of the two classes of knowledge, Sci- 
ence and Literature—the outward and the 
inward, the objective and the subjective. 
Now note the list of studies in the Sci- 
entific School: Chemistry ; Zoology and 
Geology ; Engineering, which division 
includes Surveying, Drawing in all its 
branches, Analytical Geometry and Dif- 
ferential Calculus, Mechanics, Descrip- 
tive Geometry and its application to ma- 
sonry and stone-cutting in the construc- 
tion of groined and cloistered arches, 
domes, etc., the nature and properties 
of building materials, and their applica- 
tion to railroads, canals, bridges ; Bo¢- 
any ; Comparative Anatomy and Physt- 
ology ; Mathematics ; Mineralogy. 

Here, in the Scientific School, every 
branch is outward, objective : all is pure 
Science. Every hour of study is given 
to the phenomena and laws of Nature : 
every study is in a department of an 
exact science. Of the human faculties, 
merely the intellectual are plied in all the 
branches; that is, each branch is ex- 
clusively scientific: there is no litera- 
ture. Now, the second lesson marked on 
the Sophomore line is Latin. The Latin 
here meant is Literature—Literature in 





its fine sense; that is, it relates, with 
more or less directness, to the feelings 
of man. Ifthe youth studies Virgil or 
Lucan, he has tales of passion and ac- 
tion ; if Livy or Tacitus, the story of a 
great, warm, pugnacious people. In 
either case his feelings are incessantly 
invoked. This is the distinction —a 
momentous one—between Science and 
Literature. Science concerns itself with 


outward nature, Literature with inward 


nature — the inward of man, his pas- 
sions, affections, emotions. Need we 
ask whether Literature should have a 
place, an equal if not the first place, in 
any scheme of education? For our- 
selves we hesitate not to say that were 
we by some tyranny of fate limited to a 
single one of the two divisions in the ed- 
ucation of a son or a ward, we should— 
unless the subject had a Newtonian 
genius for Astronomy or Dynamics— 
choose the literary culture. An exclu- 
sively scientific or intellectual education 
would tend to make most men hard, 
morally limited. Ignoring in its incul- 
cations the human, it would launch the 
youth upon manhood with his higher 
vision unpracticed—so far as its teach- 
ings were concerned, unopened. The 
hardest nature feels at times the want 
of rest on the warm bosom of humanity, 
the want of contact with nobleness and 
magnanimity. Even Napoleon liked to 
relax his mathematical, materialistic mind 
with Plutarch. But for a full training, 
both the halves of the throbbing globe 
of human power should be cultivated ; 
not always equally, the proportions in 
which to mingle them depending on in- 
dividual temperament and capacity. 
Good education is, by best methods, 
means and appliances, to unfold the hu- 
man being through the successive stages 
of ckildhood, boyhood and youth—so to 
develop the embryo man that babbles at 
his mother’s knee that he shall enter 
manhood equipped, as thoroughly as his 
individual nature will admit of, for per- 
forming all the functions and duties im- 
plied in his being, and thus for continu- 
ing his education; for, rightly viewed, 
all life is education. Let the youth be 
instructed in what will make him best 
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fit his predetermined place as merchant, 
lawyer, engineer, clergyman, manufac- 
turer, physician, navigator ; but behind 
this training, deeper than this, lies that 
which in each one should be unfolded 
to make him as much of a man as 
Nature designed him to be. Moreover, 
whatever his calling or daily «bread- 
work,” not only will he enjoy as indi- 
vidual man the facilities he has acquired 
beyond the mere needs of business, and 
as citizen unconsciously dispense the 
stores he may have laid up, but in pro- 
portion to the thoroughness of his general 
culture will be his efficiency in the higher 
avocations ; nay, we might say, in all. 
It is found that a porter who can read 
is, simply as porter, more serviceable 
than one who cannot. The good in- 
itiation and tuition the grown man has 
had braces him, empowers him, for any 
part he may have to play. The farmer 
who had strained his means to send a 
son to college would not (had the col- 
lege instructions been given on philo- 
sophical principles) have had to com- 
plain of him that, after all the cost, he 
did not know how to salt mules ; for the 
son’s sense of fitness and his perception 
of the connections of things would then 
probably have been so cultivated as to 
lead him to discern that the salt should 
be put in small heaps and not scattered 
broadcast in the field; and, in the last 
resort, he would have practiced what he 
had been taught—namely, self-diffidence 
in perfectly new circumstances — and 
would have asked for a hint before 
undertaking an untried procedure. 
Nature is a great schoolmistress, if 
we read her aright and clearly. The 
subtle correspondence between our fac- 
ulties and her resources, our ability to 
unseal her secrets, to turn her mysteries 
into knowledge, her laws to uses,—this, 
besides being a high intellectual ex- 
ercise, carries a moral discipline. Every 
law that we learn is a fresh inculcation 
of truth. The Divine order—which is 
the more apparent and the more impos- 
ing as our apprehension widens and 
deepens—the recognition of the inces- 
sant, inexorable logic of God, the per- 
ception of the invisible linking of things 





into a vast, sublime, multiplex unity,— 
all-this feeds our thought, and, while 
strengthening the intellect, enlightens 
and exalts the moral force within us. 
The more distinctly we see and the 
more deeply we search, the more do we 
behold Law ruling all phenomena. By 
emotions of grandeur and beauty the 
mind is spiritualized as we become aware 
that in every domain, in every motion, 
in every conjunction, God is methodical, 
consequent, prescient, scientific. 

Here let us add one more protest to 
those already entered by others through 
the clearer insight of these latter larger 
times—a protest against the assumption 
sometimes made by men discussing the 
highest themes, and who hereby show 
that they are not up to the level of their 
themes—the assumption that there can 
be oppugnancy between Science and 
Religion, between knowledge and faith. 
Can one truth contradict another truth ? 
To admit this were atheism. True Re- 
ligion will contradict false Science, and 
true Science false Religion ; and this hap- 
pens: some materialistic theory of what 
Science is, throwing down an insolent 
defiance to inborn spiritual recognitions, 
soulful aspirations ; or some one-sided 
religious imagination, egotistic concep- 
tion or bigoted creed finding itself in 
presence of demonstrated scientific law, 
and thus brought to the dilemma of 
either denying the law or of being 
shattered by its steadfastness, like an 
inflated balloon against a granite peak. 
The spheres of sensibility and intellect, 
of emotion and reason, are designed for 
loving, prolific alliance: they are a fra- 
ternal dualism in the mind. Whoever 
would set war between them is a crimi- 
nal; and such is he who would enforce 
human fancies as divine truth, substi- 
tuting shallow beliefs for religious depths 
and sincerity ; or he who, from a meagre 
interpretation of discovered laws, will- 
fully concludes against all religious sin- 
cerity or spiritual reality. In both cases 
the one-sidedness and falsity are trace- 
able to individual limitations and an un- 
balanced, unenlightened self-estimation. 
But to return from this digression. 

In order that Naturé be a school- 
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mistress, her lessons must be essentially 
learnt, not verbally conned. With her 
principles and laws the young mind 
should be made gradually familiar. The 
young mind delights in principles and 
laws, for through these its eager faculties 
have free play and new facts are laid 
firmly hold of. Youth is ever beckoned 
forward by cheering novelty. Awakened 
and whetted by a living method, the mind 
grapples knowledge as the creeper does 


the wall, as if life depended on the | 


earnestness and closeness of its grip. 
And so it does, for the what we learn 
at school and college, and the how much, 
depend greatly upon the how we are 
taught. Taken hold of chiefly by the 
memory, what is learnt is not. turned 
into active knowledge, is not absorbed 
into the core of the being, and therefore 
soon drops off. Through logical study 
of natural laws inventiveness is stimu- 
lated. As through such study we get 
to know the value and beauty of order 
and method, of coherency and persever- 
ance, of growth and proportion, the 
judgment, the moral as well as the ra- 
tional, is steadied. Always the what we 
learn is full or scant according to the 
how we approach it; and “if we only 
work to fill the memory, we leave the un- 
derstanding and the conscience empty.” 
Yet the moral and esthetic influence 
of the exact sciences is but partial. It 
is indirect, which by no means detracts 
from its proper virtue ; but for the purer 
purposes of education we want, in ad- 
dition, influences direct. and warm—ap- 
peals that go right home to the bosom, 
and press the heart so inwardly and 
closely that the pulse quickens and the 
eye moistens. To get these we have 
recourse to Literature; that is, to that 
lofty, subtle, lettered province of mental 
achievement in which the feelings are 
the substance and the basis of interest. 
When you are studying Chemistry or 
Botany, or any branch of Physics or of 
Mathematics, your intellect solely is en- 
gaged. However strong the interest, 
however deeply you may be absorbed, so 
as even to lose thought of time and its 
recurrent demands, your absorption is 
purely intellectual, one-sided: only fac- 





ulties belonging to one hemisphere of 
the mental globe are involved and plied. 
So broad is Nature, so many-sided and 
manifolded, at once so vast and so 
minute, so diverse and so precise, and 
so inexhaustible, that part of a province 
in one of her great kingdoms is enough 
to engross during a long life the faculties 
of an exclusive devotee to Science. But 
such an one does not get to be fully 
educated, has but a partial mental equip- 
ment—enough, it may be, for an organi- 
zation preponderating in one intellectual 
direction. Nature is endless in her 
manifestations and modes of manifesta- 
tion. One-sided geniuses are provided, 
to work, each, a single one of her rich, 
diversified, abounding mines. 

But in bringing up a youth (except 
in rare cases of exceptional scientific 
genius) that he may best act his part as 
a social and immortal being, inward na- 
ture, not outward, is that of which we 
should aim to give him most knowledge, 
in order that he may have a solid moral 
ground to stand on at starting. To this 
end his feelings are to be cultivated : 
emotion, affection, aspiration are the ma- 
terial to be wrought with and upon. At 
college we get, through the Sciences, 
outward knowledge: through Literature, 
in its restricted sense, we get inward 
knowledge and development. In the 
one, culture, as in the other, intellect, is 
the indispensable instrument. While 
learning Science or cultivating the sen- 
sibilities we are sharpening the instru- 
ment, which only through this twofold 
exercise attains its best temper. In 
both departments the intellect is what 
the eye is to intellect itself—a means for 
further ends—or as is a telescope to the 
eye. In the one case, intellect is the 
telescope directed calmly toward a dis- 
tant mountain or a planet; in the other, 
the same telescope held in an agitated 
hand to behold a ship arriving or depart- 
ing freighted with friends, or two ships 
grappling each other in a sea-fight. The 
comparison is but partial; for the tele- 
scope is a dead, completed machine, 
while the intellect is a living agent, 
never completed, and getting ever bet- 
tered by use. 
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To what studies, then, will the mind, 
in its budding manhood, in the latter 
years of its scholarly curriculum, be 
most fruitfully dedicated for the culture 
of its sensibilities, for the development 
and the self-apprehension of its inmost 
powers, for the purification and truest 
direction of primary, permanent motions 
and impulses ? : 

The men who know man best are 
the great poets. They ave great poets 
through the warmth and breadth and 
faithfulness of their sensibilities, their 
sympathetic consonance with all the 
voices of the human heart, and, above 
all, through ceaseless desire for the bet- 
ter. To utter and embody conceptions 
springing out of such soil there needs a 
rich and flexible, a clean, refined diction. 
Thence poets are the regents of language. 
Great poems are the highest classics ; 
that is, they are the best products of the 
first class of literary work. Thus, be- 
sides the primary claim which good 
poetry has to be an educator, as tending, 
through the truthfulness and purity of 
its thought and sentiment, to purge and 
elevate the sensibilities, it has a second- 
ary claim, as furnishing the finest moulds 
of speech—transparent, sparkling, deep- 
ly-freighted words in golden cadences. 
These their claims have been always 
academically acknowledged. 

But how are the claims discharged ? 
In drafts drawn upon an_ exchequer 
which, being the only one existing three 
hundred years ago, was then the sole 
resource of all who wished to borrow 
from a poetic or literary fund, and which 
fully honored but a fraction of the drafts 
presented, paid a percentage on most of 
them, and protested the rest outright. 
With a dogged persistency, which is now 
in its effects equivalent to a vast fraud 
repeated on each successive collegiate 
generation, these drafts continue to be 
drawn on the same ancient treasury, and 
to be met with the same partial pay- 
ments. To drop metaphor: three hun- 
dred years ago there was of modern 
classical literature little or none. At 
present the principal European nations 
have each its own; and our language 
has a body of poetry, with classics in 





each department, which, we venture to 
affirm, it were more profitable to a Ger- 
man or Frenchman to become intimate 
with t with that of Greece, whether 
he seek in the foreign tongue intellectual 
illumination, asthetic enlargement or 
moral corroboration. We say German 
or Frenchman, because to either there 
is the same /oreignness, and therefore 
the same difficulty, in the modern as in 
the ancient language. What, then, will 
be the comparative profitableness to an 
Englishman or an American? We be- 
lieve that to those (a small, a very small 
segment of any collegiate class) who get 
to read Greek sentences and pages with 
an ease that makes enjoyable the soul 
embodied in them,—even to these few 
the relative advantage of a thorough 
knowledge of English poetry will be to 
that of Greek as ten to five. De Quin- 
cey, who, from his scholarship and his 
practical thoughtfulness, combined with 
rare poetic sensibility, peculiarly deserves 
respectful hearing on such a point, says: 
« The Greek language, mastered in any 
eminent degree, is the very rarest of all 
accomplishments, and precisely because 
it is unspeakably the most difficult. Let 
not the reader dupe himself by popular 
cant. To bean accomplished Grecian 
demands a very peculiar quality of tal- 
ent ; and it is almost inevitable that one 
who is such should be vain of a distinc- 
tion which represents so much labor and 
difficulty overcome. For myself, having, 
as a school-boy, attained to a very un- 
usual mastery over this language, and 
(though as yet little familiar with the 
elaborate science of Greek metre) mov- 
ing through all the obstacles and resist- 
ances of a Greek book with the same 
celerity and ease as through those of the 
French and Latin, I-had, in vanquishing 
the difficulties of the language, lost the 
main stimulus to its cultivation. Still, I 
read Greek daily ; but any slight vanity 
which I might connect with a power so 
rarely attained, and which, under ordi- 
nary circumstances, so readily transmutes 
itself into a disproportionate admira- 
tion of the author, in me was absolutely 
swallowed up in the tremendous hold 
taken of my entire sensibilities at this 
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time by our own literature. 
fury would I often exclai 
loveth not his brother wh@ 
seen, how shall he love Git 
hath not seen ?”” , - 

Were the time—running thi 
years —now spent in trying’: 
Greek and Latin (and even | . 
and professors are themelved itrers, 
whose knowledge is, for the ‘most part, 
superficial),—were this time’ given to 
English literature, to a critical am@ at the 
same time hearty study of thie Boicest 
English pages, especially those” ‘pf the 
poets, not only would the few whe, from 
linguistic aptitude, acquire sdme@ com- 
mand over the vocabularies of theancient 
languages, get double the profit—owing 
not only to the greater distimetiiess of 
the thought, but chiefly to the warmth 
wherewith sentiments conveyed ‘in the 
mother tongue are embraced, and to the 
deeper stirring of the mind thr h sym- 
pathy with national, fraternal cesmen 
—but the majority of every elass—those 
who learn little as undergrailuates of or 
through Greek or Latin, and as) gradu- 
ates never open a Greek or Latin) book— 
would most of them learn fiath, and 
hold what they had learnt @s’a’ perma- 
nent resource, becoming at onée cordially 
interested in their native |writers, into 
whose meaning they leap at, sight, grasp- 
ing words with fervent faraitiarity ; and 
even the slowest would gather up some- 
thing either of language for ‘uge, or of 
unconscious refinement in sentiment, or 
of rectification of opinion. | 

But, it may be urged, andfately urged, 
a young man whom it h n thought 
worth while to send to @@ligge is not 
liberally educated unless ae some- 
thing of the two great cultivated histor- 
ical peoples of antiquity. »Firne ; but to 
get this desirable knowledge’ the surest 
path does not lie throug the! dictionary 
and the grammar, through which most 
collegians learn only “a itthe! Latin and 
less Greek,” the most of th@mn repelled 
by the, to the most, fruitless drudgery 
from looking into the life @f these an- 
cients, who, far off as théy/He, are part 
of our mental ancestry. A@ such let the 
whole class be taught soi iach of the 
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thought and being of the Greeks and 
the Romans that they, many of them at 
least, shall be stimulated to get more by 
themselves. By a method which carries 
the teaching vividly into their heedful 
minds let them be taught what Homer 
was and A‘schylus, what Virgil and 
Aurelius, what Socrates and Zeno. Es- 
pecially should the heroism of Grecian 
and Roman story—which is the underly- 
ing granite of a national life—be brought 
home to the heart. History is, by the 
young, read with the most distinctness 
and impressiveness in the throbbing 
pages of biography. To them let the 
lives of the purely great stand for human 
life. The lower side of life they learn fast 
enough on the play-ground, in the street, 
it may be at home, or on some other 
tract of the foot-worn arena of reality. 
What is peculiarly healthful to the fresh, 
expanding sensibilities is the ideal, as 
manifested in the lives of the best and 
greatest. 

Thus in a portion of the time now lost 
(for the larger number) in attempting to 
learn dead languages, a living knowledge 
will be acquired of the men who spoke 
them two thousand years ago. _ And for 
the further culture of the sensibilities, 
for the moving and chastening of them, 
how indescribably superior must be the 
classical literary creations of the lan- 
guage that has been learnt, not dy heart 
= sly solecism that always means dy 

cad), but through the heart—a language 
spontaneous to the young man’s tongue 
—a language that palpitates audibly with 
his dearest and deepest, his most secret 
and most sacred feelings! Familiarity 
with words from childhood, intimacy 
with them through daily confidential in- 
tercourse, instantaneous appreciation of 
them through winged associations gath- 
ered with years of affectionate use,—all 
this, and more, we need to make poetry 
and the most luminous prose enjoyable, 
or even fully intelligible; and therefore 
rarely does any one whose native speech 
is English scale the citadels, penetrate 
into the primary sanctuaries of German 
or Italian or French poetry, even with 
the advantage of having learnt these lan- 
guages in their vocal homes, in great 
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measure by ear. Still more remote from 
him are Greek. and Latin, being dead 
languages. Dead /—in that conjunction 
a most significant adjective. 

Except for the thought it. carries in its 
bosom, no foreign language is of account 
to the student. As intellectual exercise, 
as rational drill, the acquirement of lan- 
guages is barren. All the profitableness 
is ulterior: the fruit clings about the 
kernel of meaning: the barks however 
minutely manipulated, yields of itself 
nothing. _ As well believe that the mind 
is disciplined by physical motion as be- 
lieve that the acquisition of equivalents 
in Greek or Latin for English words is, 
per se,a discipline. What mental cul- 
ture can there be in getting two sheaths 
for one thought, two sounds for one 
sense? You task and strain the mem- 
ory—that is all. Of what use is mem- 
ory but as purveyor to the other facul- 
ties? If the words gathered are to sup- 


ply, now or hereafter, aliment, spiritual 
or intellectual, that is not to be had 
without them, well and good. 

Would you, then, discard Greek and 
Latin from college studies ? 


By no 
means. We would, on the contrary, 
give them a more marked and gainful 
place in those studies than they now 
hold; and this we would do by accom- 
modating them to the one great, the one 
sole purpose of words—which is, to hold 
and convey meaning. 
Of a hundred freshmen, just entered 
college, how many will, as men, be able 
to enjoy Greek or Latin literature? 
Here let me premise that very few carry 
with them from college, at the end of 
the Senior year, command of the instru- 
ments of this enjoyment; that is, such 
knowledge of one or both of these 
tongues as to be able to use them in- 
Stantaneously as keys to unlock mean- 
ing, to open the ancient repositories of 
intellectual accumulation. Not ten out 
of the hundred get this command. The 
talent, if so it may be termed, to acquire 
a strange language is rare, implying a 
combination of powers, the chief of which 
are the power of imitation, that of verbal 
memory, with some analogical faculty. 
It may happen that by a shallow man 
Vor. III.—25 
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the talent will be possessed in large de- 
gree, and in small degree by a.deep one. 
But by few of any kind is it possessed 
at all. This any collegiate graduate can 
verify for himself by running his mind 
over the list of his classmates. Will 
he need all the fingers of one hand to 
count those who at thirty or forty can 
read Greek fluently? And of these, 
how many read A&schylus or Sophocles, 
or even Homer, for the sake of the liter- 
ary zest of drinking Greek poetry at its 
fresh fountain? Latin being easier, 
more Latin than Greek is carried home. 
But had we the means of answering how 
much by how many, should we find six 
to whom Virgil and Horace are prized 
caskets which, in finer moods, are ten- 
derly opened, that the possessor may 
regale himself with perfume from unfaded 
flowers of Virgilian beauty, or be ex- 
hilarated by the immediate, unobstructed 
communication of Horatian thought ? 
There are three classes of students to 
whom Greek and Latin are a profitable 
study; and to them profitable because 
only to them is knowledge of these 
tongues an acquisition. Their classmates 
do not acquire this knowledge: they 
lose much precious time in trying to 
acquire it. These three classes are— 
first, those who are to be what I may 
call intellectual linguists ; men who have 
a love, growing out of a natural faculty, 
for language as a medium for enlightened 
thought ; men who delight in the shape 
and color and weight and fitness of the 
form even more than in the quality of 
the substance ; good verbal critics, to be 
which involves, however, some appre- 
ciation of the fruit as well as its shell; 
men who, not productive themselves, 
mentally live on the product of the an- 
cient pens, their linguistic gift enabling 
them to turn shrewd intellect and schol- 
arly culture to the keeping erect in all 
their integrity of speech the masters in 
the pre-Christian literature, their indi- 
vidual organization and temperament 
prompting them to prefer that literature 
to the Christian; men who thence be- 
come the editors of Greek and Latin 
classics and protectors of the purity of 
texts: a choice class of scholars, who, 
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with more technical skill than zsthetic 
judgment, yet deserve to be honored, 
to be encouraged and cherished, the 
Scaligers and Casaubons and Heynes 
and Bentleys and Hermans—a sterling 
but by no means a numerous body of 
literary worthies. 

The second class, even less numerous 
than the first, comprises a far higher 
order of men—men of a larger mould 
and finer, freer composition ; the modern 
rhythmic fellows of Homer and Sophocles, 
of Virgil and Lucretius; the poetically 
creative, who, feeling closest affinity 
with, are most succulently nourished by, 
all other poetic creation. Yet the pos- 
session even of high poetic gifts does 
not in itself involve the linguistic priv- 
ilege. Wordsworth seems not to have 
had it, and he and probably Byron got 
their knowledge of the Greek poets from 
translations. But it had been an unto- 
ward fatality that had debarred Milton 
and Coleridge and Shelley from enrich- 
ing their inborn richness with this an- 
tique wealth in all the freshness of its 
native diction—wealth to which they and 
their peers are the legitimate, rightful 
heirs, they being most competent to dis- 
pense and diffuse it. To enlarge their 
being, to imbibe and appropriate all 
that is great and genial in nature and in 
their kind, this is an inward need of 
such men for the elevation and clarifica- 
tion of their ever-expanding, self-orbing 
selves. The supreme Shakespeare, 
wronged by fate in his schooling, reach- 
ed eagerly out after these ancient jewels 
of act and thought, and reimmortalized, 
by resetting, some of them in his re- 
splendent speech. How much Latin 
and how little Greek Shakespeare knew 
will ever be a pleasant subject of contro- 
versy; but all that was translated he 
seized, drawing into himself, for intel- 
lectual and esthetic use, the substance 
and spirit of ancient life. 

The third and last class of those by 
whom some fruit may be gathered in the 
original gardens of the ancients com- 
prises a more numerous few than either 
of the two others, and lies between them, 
consisting of those who, having some 
literary faculty and scholarly ambition, 








cultivate this department after leaving 
college, obtaining more or Jess proficien- 
cy, especially in Latin. Lord Derby’s 
translation of Homer’s /iad —a solid 
trophy of gentlemanly scholarship—is a 
notable fresh sample of what may thus 
be accomplished. 

Now, in a class of a hundred freshmen 
how many are there who can be ranged 
under one or the other of these three 
heads? In attempting to solve this ques- 
tion let us deal liberally. Let us admit, 
therefore, that the whole body of one 
hundred are a selection, the pick of adol- 
escence, chosen for some signs of prom- 
ise, some indications of a texture to take 
a polish, some trustworthy attestation of 
a capability to receive a “liberal educa- 
tion.” At the same time let any one who 
has had the benefit of this training—a 
fruitful benefit reaped from after studies, 
the rudiments of which and taste for 
which were imparted to him in college, 
and whose judgment therefore has a cul- 
tivated competency on this point—let 
such a one say how many of his class- 
mates possessed a linguistic talent, how 
many a poetic sensibility, how many a 
scholarly ambition with facilitating gifts. 
Admit that ninety of the hundred will 
profit by the opportunities of an intro- 
duction to the broadest and finest prov- 
inces of culture, that the half of them 
will profit largely, a third of them incal- 
culably, will one-fifth of them be able to 
open their mental avenues widely enough 
and readily enough to let in the stream 
of strange and antique diction, bearing a 
freight of conceptions and imaginations 
nourished under climates and circum- 
stances foreign to their own, and satu- 
rated with a remote and alien life? All 
men of sound susceptibilities are capable 
of getting a portion of culture through 
the historical and biographical act and 
sentiment, the luminous life of the Greek 
and Roman peoples, for these peoples 
were a high manifestation of intellectual, 
zsthetical and political being, a lofty at- 
tainment in human annals; but to be 
enriched by, to be ripened by, thought 
and poetry conveyed through the native 
vocables of Greece and Rome, implies 
a peculiar curiosity, an endowment with 
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especial gifts, not possessed by one in 
five — nay, not by one in ten. Note, 
moreover, that the possession of these 
gifts by no means involves fundamental 
superiority over those who have them 
not. Because a man is a good linguist, 
he is not therefore a good man or a good 
thinker; and some good men or good 
thinkers have little gift for languages. 
Greek and Latin dictionaries and gram- 
mars would have been wasted on Wash- 
ington. We doubt whether Franklin 
would have got out of them the where- 
with to compensate for the time given. 
Nay, Wordsworth, great poet himself, 
not having these gifts in large measure, 
would have lost his pains in trying to 
read AEschylus and Pindar with the ease 
wherewith De Quincey read them. We 
are seeking merely to adapt work to 
gifts, to suit studies to talents, and there- 
by in these precious years to make time 
more productive, work more effectual, 
attainment more thorough. 

As an illustration of the much higher 
efficacy of an English classic than an- 
cient ones for purposes of education: 
Each of the hundred freshmen will be 
more or less susceptible to impression 
on the higher sensibilities, albeit few of 
them will in after life be drawn to Mil- 
ton for the gratification of these. But 
what they may have had of Milton in 
college classes, to exemplify beauty and 
grandeur and mental power, will have 
helped the culture of every one—will 
have gone in, some particles of it, be- 
yond the surface, even of him who is the 
least Miltonic; and this because the 
words were to him familiar words, and 
so far captivating. But from Homer or 
Virgil what would he get? Even his 
neighbor on the bench, as deficient as 
himself in linguistic ability, but far more 
finely organized than he, is shut off from 
them by the veil of glossarial remote- 
ness, the chasm of verbal strangeness in 

“ Languages that want the living voice 
To carry meaning to the natural heart.” 
In a class, then, of a hundred there 
will be, at the most, twenty, or one-fifth, 
to whom from the quality of their or- 
ganization, their superficial facilities or 
deeper powers, it may be in various de- 














grees profitable to devote some time and 
pains to getting firm hold of the keys 
that unlock the literatures of Greece and 
Rome. To be perfectly sure that no 
wrong has been done, make the number 
twenty-five, or one-fourth. To these, 
then, we say, this acquisition may be 
profitable. We by no means say it cer- 
tainly will be. Nay, we believe that to 
some even of this fraction of the class 
the time given to Greek and Latin will 
be time wasted. To the other three- 
fourths it would be not a waste, but a 
robbery of time. But how is the favored 
fourth tobe chosen? By observed apti- 
tudes, by expressed wish, by experiment. 
When a living method shall be every-' 
where applied to teaching, natural pro- 
clivities and abilities will be more readily 
discerned. Deduct the blind following 
of custom, the force of tradition, the 


| vanity, the desire on the part of pa- 


rents that a son shali wear the dress of 
scholarship, the ambition to belong to 
the élite of the educated,—deduct all this, 
all that is superficial or barren, and there 
will be no motive left for giving seventy- 
five of the hundred the daily opportu- 
nity, through several years, of nibbling 
at what are to them the dry, innutritious 
crusts of the dead languages. 

For the reasons already given there 
will be, among the chosen twenty-five, a 
portion who, from various causes, will 
profit by the study, and now and then 
One or two, it may be, who, like Bacon 
or Montaigne, are, we might say, so 
much of pagans in their organization that 
their individual development would fall 
far short of its promised proportions 
were there not opened to them the con- 
genial treasures of the ancient literatures. 
Of the fruitfulness to some natures of 
this opening a striking exemplification 
is Montaigne, the highest name, proba- 
bly, in French literature, certainly one 
of the most original writers in all litera- 
ture. And yet that we have a Mon- 
taigne, fresh and fertile as he is, we must 
thank Homer and Plato and Aristotle, 
Virgil and Lucan and Seneca. Out of 
the Greek and Latin classics Montaigne 
sucked the essence, to mix it with and 
clarify the rich, overflowing juice of his 
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own munificent nature. His pages are 
saturated with their thought and their 
sentiment. When we speak of a pagan 
organization, we here mean one in which 
the spiritual element is not in due ratio 
to the intellectual and the esthetical. 
The reader may not be aware how many 
cultivated pagans there are at this mo- 
ment in Christendom. 

But this deep subject is boundless : 
we have here been only able to give 
some glimpses into its depths. Our 
space reminds us that we must draw to 
a close. 


Between the ages of fifteen and twen- 
ty—the average collegiate years—young 
men, being full of the glow of growth, 
need the direct personal sympathy of en- 
lightened supervisors ; full of aspiration, 
they need a gladdening welcome, a wise 
encouragement ; full of vague desires, 
they need a cordial help for self-interpre- 
tation ; become joyfully aware that they 
have within them a hunger for knowledge, 
a mysterious thirst for truth, they should 
be served with the most healthful mental 
food ; and this, as being the most health- 
ful, will be the most savory and the most 
nutritious. Willing and eager to learn, 
they should be daily cheered by an eager 
ability to teach them. No one should 
be urged to give more than he has, and 
no readiness to give be ever checked. 
Transplanted each from a warm individ- 
ual home into a crowded collegiate asso- 
ciation, each should there find a parental 
interestedness in his welfare, a solicitude 
akin to the maternal, by his constant 
consciousness of which are nourished 
within him contentment and dutifulness. 
At this grave paramount time, when 
youth is leaping rapturously into man- 
hood, no feeling should be ignored, 
no faculty overlooked, no power unpro- 





vided, no shoot be left untended, no doubt 
undiscussed, no audacity unseconded, no 
grandeur unrecognized. 

But cold, cold, cold are our colleges— 
cold even in much that is taught, colder 
in the manner of teaching it, and coldest 
in the relation between teacher and pupil. 
Teachers and pupils should grow into 
one many-limbed organism, the life of 
each linked with that of all, the whole 
and every part, away to the finest fibre, 
vitalized. by one blood, throbbing with 
one heart. 

Who cries out, Utopia! who grum- 
bles about difficulties? Happily, our 
race is o’ercanopied with Utopias, nebu- 
lous illuminations, milky ways, twinkling 
ever upon us from the heavens of as- 
piration and expectation. Nay, Utopia 
comes down and glimmers before us on 
our own level. To the peasantry of Eu- 
rope, we, the citizens of the United States, 
are a vast inviting Utopia, while to our- 
selves our own condition is sprinkled 
with Utopias — families, circles, institu- 
tions, where perfectibility has been more 
vividly eyed, where « impossibilities ” 
have been realized—shining rounds of 
exceptional, spiritual and intellectual at- 
tainment. Difficulties! Civilization is 
the product of difficulties overcome. 
Overcoming difficulties is liberation, in- 
cessant emancipation, gradual elevation. 
We to-day march in the glorious van of 
forward and upward moving humanity, 
because we and our immediate progen- 
itors, and our especial ancestors for 
thirty generations, have had the stout- 
ness of heart and the clearness of head 
to overcome, and to keep on overcom- 
ing, difficulties. Every one of our col- 
leges is a monument of the difficulties 
we have overcome. Have they all been 
overcome ? 

GEORGE H. CALVERT. 
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THE PRINCE’S SURPRISE. 


HE city of Canard-aux-Bois, which 

is the capital and chief town of the 
kingdom of Courcanale, was agog with 
excitement. Up and down its broad 
streets rolled stately carriages with 
gorgeous footmen behind and sleepy 
coachmen in front, oblivious under their 
white capes of all but their horses’ ears. 
Officers of the court galloped by in bril- 


' liant uniforms, raising white gloves in 


military salute to the groups on the side 
promenades, who lounged expectant. 
People even came occasionally to the 
windows to look out — a thing unprece- 
dented in Courcanale. 

Before the gates of the Crown Prince 
the greatest commotion existed: large 
vans encumbered the streets, and a 
stream of people poured in and out 
through the wide porte cochére; while at 
the upper windows figures passed rapid- 
ly to and fro behind the panes, showing 
that within reigned bustle and commo- 
tion. The sentinels at the gate were in 
gala costume, and at every corner the 
royal banner of Courcanale floated proud- 
ly, for it was the twenty-third birth-day 
of the Crown Prince, which, according 
to the law of the realm, was that on which 
his majority was to be celebrated. In 
honor of that illustrious event his Royal 
Highness was about to give a grand ball 
such a ball as Canard-aux-Bois had 
never dreamed of in its sleepy propriety ; 
and the crowning feature of the enter- 
tainment was to be a surprise. 

To this were bidden all the cite of 
the kingdom, while in the open squares 
booths were erected and amusements 
prepared for the populace. Hither 
thronged the peasantry in picturesque 
costume, wearing the scarlet ribbons of 
the royal family in honor of the day. 

The grand carriages with the portly 
footmen rolled to the great gate of the 
palace, with the lords and gentlemen of 
the court hastening to inscribe their 
names, according to custom, in the guest- 





book of the Prince, while the more fa- 
vored members of the court, in magnifi- 
cent uniforms, approached the audience- 
chamber to offer their homage in person. 

Among the stately equipages of the 
diplomates could have been seen a mod- 
est brougham, whose footmen wore the 
green and yellow liveries of Italy. From 
this alighted a young man in the court- 
dress of a secretary of legation, who was 
proceeding up the broad staircase of the 
palace with a preoccupied air, when he 
was suddenly arrested by the voice of a 
young officer of the king’s household, 
who was mounting rapidly behind him. 

«“ Héla, Carrazzi !” said the new-comer 
in a lowtone: “I have something to 
tell you—a history of this morning. I 
come from the club on the Place Royale, 
where I heard K6nigsmarck say that he 
knew surely that the little De Lébron- 
celle was to marry General Bornstein, 
that her father had given his consent, 
and that the lady had deigned to smile 
on her warlike suitor, whom I have al- 
ways suspected her of favoring ever 
since that summer day at Iseul, when 
you lost your heart to her so complete- 
ly. Beware, my friend! She is a will- 
ful little witch, and her toils are hard to 
escape from.” 

“ Bah!” said the young Italian, care- 
lessly. “Vienna has hardened me too 
thoroughly to make a demoiselle of 
Courcanale dangerous, however piquante 
I acknowledge the pretty countess to be. 
Madame de Resole has offered to wager 
me a hunting-horn against a jeweled 
riding-whip that I shall be in love with 
her before the season is over, but Made- 
moiselle de Lébroncelle is not to my 
taste. She is too cold a beauty: her 
face is like a cameo, and her tongue is 
too sharp. We have had some lively 
passages-at-arms already, and she is too 
ready with repartee for a young girl. 
We always quarrel.” 

“Qui se querellent, s'adorent,” \augh- 
ed the other, with a curious twinkle of 
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his blue eyes. “For my part, I have 
been at her feet this twelvemonth in 
vain, and would remain there another if 
I had time; but youth is passing, and 
an officier d’ordonnance cannot waste it 
all at the feet of a court belle. But I 
am on duty to-day, and we shall not 
meet until the ball this evening.” 

“Au revoir, then, D’lvry: remember 
to find her a vis-a-vis for the quadrille, 
since you cannot dance to-night, and I 
will take your place by the charming 
countess.” 

By this time the two had reached the 
top of the staircase, and found themselves 


in a broad, carpeted corridor, hung with 


large mirrors, and furnished with luxuri- 
ous couches, upon which a few gentle- 
men in uniform were loitering. Carrazzi 
joined the group and accompanied them 
to the audience-chamber of’ the Prince, 
while D’Ivry disappeared through an- 
other door, and went to take his place 
among the members of the household, 
shrugging his shoulders as he passed 
along and laughing to himself at the con- 
founded conceit of the young diplomate. 

D’Ivry looked like one to laugh at, 
rather than resent, the follies of the 
world. His large, clear blue eye was 
full of good nature, and the frank, open 
face won confidence at a glance. His 
mouth, whose ample size was atoned for 
by its brilliant white teeth, seemed al- 
ways breaking into a smile, and the care- 
less toss of his yellow hair showed that 
he was indifferent to, rather than uncon- 
scious of, his fine personal advantages. 
His complexion was clear and white, 
showing the Danish blood that came to 
him from his mother, but his broad 
shoulders and towering height, joined 


with rare muscular development, took ' 


from him any appearance of effeminacy 


that his delicate coloring might have | 


suggested. 

« That little Tuscan needs a lesson,” 
thought he, as he strode through the 
long passages; “and if I’m not mis- 
taken, the Countess Féodore de Lébron- 
celle will have a chance to help him 
learn it. She is not going yet to give 
up her liberty for Bornstein’s fame: she 
cannot be so ambitious, so unscrupulous. 
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A man twice her age, with no attractions 
for a young girl !” 

He pushed open the door. before him 
with impatience, and strode unexpected- 
ly into the presence of a short, thick-set 
man, with close-curling black hair, and 
dark eyes of extraordinary brilliancy. 

«“ You here, general! They spoke of 
you in the club this morning, but I 
scarcely expected to meet you so early 
in the day. How have you left the 
Schleswig-Holsteiners ? Are we to have 
another war in the north this winter ?” 

«I am glad to see you, D’Ivry,” said 
the General Bornstein, as he grasped 
the cordially-proffered hand of the young 
man; “but I can scarcely answer your 
questions fairly. My mind is too intent 
on home matters for me to give you any 
satisfactory information.” 

“Then it is true,” said the other, 
flushing. “ Permit me to offer my con- 
gratulations: you have won a prize for 
which many of us have been striving. 
Mademoiselle de Lébroncelle—” 

“Has nothing to do with the ques- 
tion,” said Bornstein, dryly. «I imagined 
your congratulations had reference to 
quite a different subject, and one which 
gave some foundation for such express- 
ions ; but of course you could not have 
known. I have been offered by his 
Majesty, this morning, the portfolio of 
the Minister of War.” 

“The devil!” ejaculated D’Ivry, so 
heartily that the stern countenance of 
the general relaxed a little. «A thou- 
sand pardons, general! I felicitate you 
most sincerely. Excuse my leaving you 
abruptly, but the service—the king— 
I have the honor to wish you a very 
good-morning ;” and the embarrassed 
officer hastened to hide his confusion by 
mingling with the group of gentlemen in 
the ante-chamber adjoining the small 
cabinet in which he had encountered 
Bornstein. 

The latter looked after him with an 
angry flash in his black eye: «So they 
gossip about my love-affairs at the club? 
It is time this matter was brought to a 
conclusion. This new position will help 
me well, and this evening | will try the 
last issue. What a coward Iam! To 
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think that I, who have been a soldier for 
thirty years, should dread to face a pret- 
ty girl! Egregious folly !” 


Il. 

FEODORE DE LEBRONCELLE was 
handsome and witty. She had been ed- 
ucated, like the other young ladies of 
Courcanale, in foreign languages, man- 
ners and the A/mamnach de Gotha. She 
spoke French like a Parisian, German 
like a Viennese, and English with a 
slight but musical accent. To hear her 
lisp the gutturals of the Courcanalian 
tongue you would vow that it was a 
sweeter language than the ItaJian. She 
could tell you the exact date of the ac- 
cession to the throne of every reigning 
monarch in Europe, from the Emperor 
of Russia to his Serene Highness of 
Pumpernickel-Swarzein, and the history 
of all the royal families, with the col- 
lateral branches of the same, and their 
intermarriages. Her breeding was fault- 
less. The court of Courcanale is re- 
nowned for the strictness of its etiquette, 
and of all the subtle laws which govern 
that august circle she was an accom- 
plished mistress. She sang with some 
skill, and played the piano with elegance 
and correctness. She was an intense 
loyalist, and scorned everything Jdour- 
geois with aristocratic consistency. She 
had an ardent and affectionate nature, a 
kind and generous heart, and a will im- 
patient of control. 

Heiress to a comfortable fortune, 
countess in her own right, and an or- 
phan whose guardian was an uncle of 
whom she was the spoiled darling, she 
enjoyed an independence unusual to the 
unmarried ladies of Continental circles, 
even in the pure and sensible society of 
Canard-aux-Bois, where, as yet, the 
laxity of French morals has failed to 
penetrate. 

She was twenty-four, and had passed 
through several unsuccessful love-affairs 
—into which she had been led by her 
natural love of excitement—with a whole 
heart. She had therefore made up her 
mind that love-matches were delusions, 
and that her aim in life should be to 
make a brilliant alliance, in which she 





was warmly seconded by her ambitious 
uncle and his mother, the old Countess 
de Lébroncelle, whose age prevented, her 
from chaperoning the gay Féodore in 
society, but who kept a sharp eye upon 
her suitors, and had been the means of 
bringing the above-mentioned courtships 
to untimely terminations, causing her 
willful little granddaughter to regard her 
with a wary eye. 

«I have said, Cateau, that grandmam- 
ma shall spoil no more matches for me,” 
Féodore often declared to her intimate 
friend, Catherine de Marslan. «She has 
thwarted me before, but now I will have 
my way.” 

On this morning of the ball the two 
young girls were sitting together in the 
chamber of the countess, a beautiful 
room whose windows commanded a view 
of the fine gardens of the chateau, and 
discussing, as is the manner of maidens 
in Courcanale, their costumes for the 
evening. 

“You will be enchanting, Féodore,” 
said the enthusiastic friend as the other 
turned herself round before the mirror. 
“ Those white lilies in your hair are as 
beautiful as those in the parterre at 
Iseul, which General Bornstein used to 
call the ‘little countesses.’ Do you re- 
member that day he came, with D’Ivry 
and M. Carrazzi, to your uncle’s féte? 
Ah, what a sunny, delicious day it 
was, and that row on the lake in the 
moonlight, how like a dream it all was! 
Adolphe d’Ivry was the only steady one 
in the party. Carrazzi was aflame, and 
the general had no eyes for any one but 
you.” 

“Lieutenant d’Ivry is always cool 
enough,” said Féodore, a little haught- 
ily: “that easy, merry tone of his vexes 
me. Life is only play to him—such a 
carpet knight! But he is brave, they 
say. Baron Kloppenburg tells me he is 
a perfect lion in battle. As to Carrazzi, 
he is like tow: any match can set him 
in a blaze, and he burns out as quickly.” 

«General Bornstein.is not tinder.” 

“No, but you only need to look at 
his eyes to know that he can be fired ; 
and I am strongly tempted to try the 
experiment of laying a fuse to this 
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mine. Do you dare me to try the 
explosion ?” 

« Féodore, you would not—” 

“Catherine, but I would. Do you 
know I have made up my mind to ac- 
cept him if he asks me to-night ?” 

“How can you talk so recklessly? 
He is double your age, and hideous, with 
a horrid temper.” 

«The maiden drew the lion’s teeth, 
you know, child. As to ugliness, that is 
distingué, and the age is no obstacle: a 
man of fifty is often a more ardent lover 
than one of five-and-twenty, and far more 
likely to be faithful. A young man soon 
tires of his wife, but an old one renews 
his youth again in loving. Cateau, I 
would rather be a man’s last love than 
his first.” 

“ You might combine the two.” 

« Impossible, my dear: we have out- 
lived the age of the Round Table, which 
was not so much better than our own, 
after all. I intend now to marry to be 
adored.” 

«Suppose you reverse the proposi- 
tion, Féodore ?” 

“ Folly, my dear Cateau! A woman’s 
affection is pretty sure to respond to a 
devoted husband, but too much tender- 
ness rather repels a man. You see, I 
have studied this matter. I am ambi- 
tious and affectionate. Let my lover 
give me position and make me proud of 
him: in return, I will allow him the 
privilege of loving me, and will make 
him happy by kindness and faithfulness.” 

“ But, Féodore, you do not understand 
yourself. Suppose that you are capable 
of more than this—that too late you dis- 
cover that there are depths in your na- 
ture that are unsatisfied by this one- 
sided devotion: suppose you find that 
you too can adore, and that this emotion 
is excited by another than your husband ? 
Think, dear Féodore: have you never 
seen any one whom you might fancy 
would inspire you with another feeling ?” 

«¢ My dear Cateau,” said the countess, 
with a slight flush on her cheek, “it is 
childish to argue this question. I have 
made up my mind. Compare, for an in- 
stant, the position of General Bornstein 
with that of the other men who are pre- 





pared to offer me their hands, and what 
they imagine their hearts. He is neither 
a fop like Carrazzi, nor a worn-out 
worldling like M. Kirchlowe. Count 
Lieberoff’s manners and accomplish- 
ments far exceed those of the general, 
but I mistrust these Russians: one lives 
in continual fear of scratching up the 
Tartar under the skin.” 

«“ You have forgotten one in your enu- 
meration of lovers—M. d’Ivry.” 

«General Bornstein,” said Féodore, 
coloring more deeply, “can offer mea 
brilliant position and a fine fortune: his 
career has been distinguished: he is 
held in high esteem at court—” 

“«“ Adolphe—” 

«© Why do you talk of M. d’Ivry as if 
he were a lover of mine?” said the 
countess, impatiently. «As if the idle 
compliments of a man of the world were 
to be reckoned as gold, when they are 
but the counters of society! Catherine, 
I am the last person to believe a man is 
in love with me because he tells me I 
am beautiful, or because he begs three 
waltzes an evening of me. D?’Ivry, with 
his mocking phrases and his eternal 
good nature, enrages me. Sometimes I 
fairly hate him: he is incapable of an 
emotion.” 

“Féodore, you are unjust to M. 
d’Ivry,” said Mad’lle de Marslan as she 
rose to leave her. “It is vain to argue 
with you on this point, but pray take 
heed what you do. I know what a fer- 
vid nature underlies your worldly wis- 
dom. I cannot think that you will sac- 
rifice your heart to your ambition.” 

“« My heart is in my ambition, Cateau,” 
said the countess, kissing her softly: 
“there is no sacrifice. When you see 
me at the ball to-night you will not 
imagine me a victim ;” and with a light 
laugh she waved her hand to her depart- 
ing friend: «Wise preacher, I need no 
sermons.” 


III. 
THE lamps were lighted in the palace 
of the Crown Prince, and again the 
stream of carriages wended its way to- 
ward the entrance-gate. Broad carpets, 
stretched before the open doorway, kept 
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white sandaled feet from contact with the 
cold pavement. Throngs of servants in 
gay liveries of scarlet and gold saluted 
the entering guests with low reverences. 
The broad staircase fluttered with tarle- 
tan and gauze, and rustled with moirés 
and velvets. The light click of dress- 
swords was heard as the gentlemen 
mounted the stair, and now a spurred 
heel rang upon the flags of the hall as 
some officer in full uniform alighted 
from his carriage. A long train of ve- 
hicles stretched from the Prince’s gate 
to the Place Royale, blocking up the in- 
tervening streets, and affording great en- 
tertainment to the uninvited populace, 
who, grouped upon steps and curbstones, 
gazed eagerly into the carriage windows, 
admiring the brilliant toilettes of the 
ladies and the scarcely less gorgeous 
costumes of the gentlemen. It was a 
gala night, and every man wore a court 
dress — some simple and unadorned, 
others sparkling with crosses and gay 
with the ribbons of the orders with which 
their owners were decorated. 

As Mademoiselle de Lébroncelle shook 
out the airy clouds of her tulle dress, 
while she was relieved of her long er- 
mine mantle by an attendant footman, 
her eye fell upon Carrazzi, who was 
watching for her in the ante-chamber. 

“M. d’Ivry will be in despair, count- 
ess, when he sees this divine vision. 
You have eclipsed yourself to-night. The 
poor lieutenant! he is beside himself at 
the thought of being unable to dance 
with you, since he is de service this 
evening, and must follow the king about 
like his shadow. He has charged me 
to convey to you his regrets.” 

“ Has M. d’Ivry lost his power of ex- 
pression, as well as his wits, that he is 
obliged to entrust you with his mes- 
sage?” said the countess, demurely. «I 
wonder that you ever remembered such 
a trifle, or that you should not forget 
the ball entirely in the brilliant memories 
of your glorious past. After the grand 
entertainments of Vienna, our poor fétes 
of Canard-aux-Bois must indeed seem 
trivial and tiresome. Did the surprise 
the Prince has promised us stir you from 
your apathy? Possibly you are in the 





secret: tell me—I am dying to know 
what it can be.” 

«I should be too happy to persuade 
you to live for me, mademoiselle,” said 
the secretary, bowing gallantly ; «but I 
can only share your impatience. Prom- 
ise me your charming society for the 
supper at least, and we will try to solve 
the mystery. I am prepared to be 
astonished to-night.” 

«Then I will not aggravate that un- 
usual condition of mind by yielding to 
your persuasions. I thank you most pro- 
foundly, but I have another engagement. 
Here comes the English minister with 
his pretty daughter, who will console 
you charmingly. M. Lieberoff, I- have 
no dance disengaged until the third 
waltz, but I will keep that for you.” 

«And have you nothing for me, not 
even a quadrille, since I may not hope 
for your company to help me to bear the 
surprise ?” 

«Come after supper and I will save 
something for you, that I may have the 
pleasure of witnessing your emotions.” 

With a low courtesy, Féodore swept 
by him, on her uncle’s arm, into the ball- 
room, leaving Carrazzi to follow Count 
Lieberoff into the audience-chamber of 
the diplomatic corps, where that illus- 
trious body was already assembled, the 
ministers in a row on one side of the 
room, the ladies facing them on the 
other. 

The secretary had scarcely time to 
take his place behind his chief before a 
slight commotion at the upper end of 
the room announced the arrival of the 
royal family. 

The king walked slowly down the 
glittering line of diplomates, addressing 
some pleasant words to each in his own 
language, while the queen exchanged 
greetings with their wives. They were 
accompanied by the Crown Prince, who 
received the congratulations of the occa- 
sion with courteous grace. This cere- 
mony over, their majesties, preceded by 
the grand chamberlain walking back- 
ward, bearing his staff of office, led the 
way into the ball-room, where the guests 
were already assembled. 

Carrazzi, too well accustomed to the 
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sameness of court balls in Canard-aux- 
Bois, entered the archway carelessly, but 
a general murmur of surprise caused him 
to raise his eyes, and a scene of wonderful 
beauty met his view. 

A large pavilion had been erected in 
the gardens of the Prince, communicat- 
ing directly with the palace by means of 


the lofty windows of the usual ball-room, . 


and into this the royal party entered 
with exclamations of delight. The walls 
of the frail and temporary edifice were 
concealed with exquisite draperies of 
white-and-rose-colored gauze: festoons 
of the same airy fabric formed a dome 
above the heads of the dancers, and 
wreathed the pillars that were entwined 
with garlands of roses.. Roses blushed 
in huge vases in the alcoves, they twined 
the chandeliers, and hung in wreaths 
from the bracketed candelabra on the 
walls. The circling forms repeated the 
colors of the room in their white-and- 
pink draperies, under the blaze of thou- 
sands of wax lights gleaming from lustre 
and cornice upon the brilliant scene 
below. 

“It is something fairy-like,” said 
D’Ivry, as he joined Carrazzi for a mo- 
ment; “but what a tinder-box! D’An- 
dala says he sees little devils on the 
cornices fanning the candles, but that is 
one of his crazy conceits. However, I 
wish this strong current of air on the 
candles could be obviated. Look how 
they flare; and this falling wax is a 
nuisance: we are powdered with it.” 
He shook the white dust from his sleeve 
impatiently, and turned to his compan- 
ion, who was following the dancers with 
his eye. 

« Mademoiselle de Lébroncelle is su- 
perb this evening,” said Carrazzi, as the 
countess floated past: “that costume 
and those festoons of lilies suit her 
dark hair and white cheeks wondrously. 
Diantre / what a glance she has! and 
what marvelous grace! There she is 
talking to Bornstein: that smile must 
be hard to resist—that little eager way, 
too! Bah! she is a witch !” 

« Madame de Resole is in a fair way 
to win her riding-whip I perceive,” 
said D’Ivry, with feigned carelessness. 





«You have lost your heart since this 
morning.” 

«Only my head, my dear friend; but 
she is more entrancing than I ever 
dreamed. She is the very spirit of the 
lilies. Do you dare me to win one from 
her? But no: that is too perishable: 
she shall give me that lace web in her 
hand. What spider spun it for her? 
What will you lay now that I do not win 
it as a guerdon ?” 

«I will not make Mademoiselle de 
Lébroncelle the subject of a wager,” said 
D’Ivry, coldly ; “but gain the handker- 
chief if you can: if you fail and 1 suc- 
ceed, the lady shall be my wife.” 

Carrazzi glanced hastily at D’Ivry as 
he heard the earnest tone of his last 
words : 

«“ You take the matter seriously, lieu- 
tenant. You play for high stakes, but I 
accept the conditions. The handker- 
chief is mine or I dance at your wedding. 
But there! they are forming the quadrille, 
and Madame de Berville is looking for 
her partner. Apropos, is it to you that 
the countess has promised her company 
at supper ?” 

Carrazzi departed, laughing to himself 
at his final thrust, which somewhat dis- 
concerted the young officer, who was 
turning away when his glance met that 
of Catherine de Marslan resting upon 
him with such significance that he 
changed his purpose of interrupting the 
téte-a-téte with Bornstein, and accosted 
the young girl with a cordial air : 

«« Mademoiselle, you have something 
to say to me: I see it in your eyes. 
What can I do for you? I can’t ask 
you to give me this dance, for I am on 
duty to-night, but if you are not engaged, 
will you join the promenade with me ?” 

« M. d’Ivry,” said Cateau, with some 
embarrassment, as she took his proffered 
arm, “you know I have always been 
your friend, so you will pardon me if | 
tell you that I could not help overhear- 
ing your last words to M. Carrazzi; and 
perhaps allow me to ask you a plain 
question: Do you love Mademoiselle de 
Lébroncelle ?” 

The young man’s clear cheek flushed: 
Cateau looked at him with earnest at- 
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tention, till at length he turned and met 
her steady eyes with a frank, manly 
gaze: 

«Your question is a little abrupt, 
mademoiselle, but I know you are trust- 
worthy, and I believe you would not thus 
ask my confidence without a reason. 1 
do love Mademoiselle de Lébroncelle—I 
did not know how dearly until to-day, 
when an accident taught me my own 
heart. That my love is hopeless I fear, 
but it is honest and faithful, which alone 
makes it worthy her acceptance.” 

«M. d’Ivry,” said Catherine, impres- 
sively, « I believe Féodore to be in great 
danger from herself. You know she is 
willful—you cannot know how lovable 
she is, in spite of her headstrong charac- 
ter. She is closely beset by General 
Bornstein, and dazzled by his wealth 
and honors, and touched by his really 
ardent admiration: the countess and her 
uncle favor his suit, and the general will 
probably press it closely. That she 
loves him I do not believe. He will 
never make her happy, nor do I think 
he will care to do so after the first tri- 
umph of having won her has passed away. 
He is a passionate, selfish man, unworthy 
of her high-hearted nature.” 

«“ Mademoiselle, why do you tell me 
this ?” said D’Ivry, with a troubled but 
eager look. “What can I do?” 

«I do not know,” said Catherine. «I 
may have been unwise to say so much, 
but I have been impelled to speak to 
you—to entreat you to—to—” 

“To do my best to avert the catas- 
trophe,” concluded the officer, with an 
intelligent glance. «Mademoiselle, you 
have been both frank and discreet. Made- 
moiselle de Lébroncelle is fortunate in 
her friend. I thank you from the bottom 
of my heart. What aman can do I 
will.” 

Mad’lle de Marslan was claimed at 
this moment by her forgotten partner, 
and D’Ivry left her, with a significant 
pressure of the hand, to join the countess. 
He crossed the room rapidly, and caught 
Bornstein’s words of thanks for permis- 
sion to escort her to the supper-table in 
time to divine the ruse of the countess 
in declining other invitations. His 





shrewd, laughing glance showed her 
that she was detected, and the color 
rose in her cheek as she interrogated 
him: 

“You and Mademoiselle de Marslan 
have been plotting conspiracy, I am 
sure. Have you discovéred the Prince’s 
surprise? and have you made her a 
confidant ?” 

«The surprise is still a secret,” an- 
swered D’Ivry. “We had a more inter- 
esting subject of discussion: shall I tell 
you what it was ?” 

« Mademoiselle,” broke in a gay voice, 
“give me credit for doing you a kind 
turn, in spite of all your cruelties.” 

«“ What mischief have you been brew- 
ing, M. Carrazzi? I shall not lower my 
guard rashly, you may be sure. I am 
no debtor of yours. Was not Shylock 
born in Florence? I am warned by the 
fate of Antonio.” 

“You fear that I should claim pay- 
ment. ‘Nearest your heart — so reads 
the bond.’” 

«I will run no needless risks ; but 
what have you been doing for me ?” 

«“T have been recommending you to 
Baron Kauffenstein, who has come here 
to seek a baroness.” 

«A thousand thanks! You do me 
too much honor.” 

« But the baron declines. He says 
you are too clever for him, and that in a 
wife he seeks a pillow for his mind.” 

« Alas! it was the very thing I have 
been seeking for myself, and I thought 
that I had found it in the baron. How 
unfortunate !” 

«Be not inconsolable, countess,” 
laughed Carrazzi: “there are plenty of 
us left for that delightful office. Here 
is M. d’Ivry, or—myself !” 

«You would not accuse the lieutenant 
of showing the white feather, surely ?” 

«Though I might differ with Kauf- 
fenstein about the best means of fea- 
thering my own nest,” said D’Ivry, 
gayly. 

«As to you, M. Carrazzi, you are 
volatile enough to be feathered: you 
would be blown away before you could 
be caught.” 

“Only try the experiment, mademoi- 
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selle. I have exhausted myself too often 
in my childhood, chasing birds with a 
handful of salt. I mistrust anything 
with wings.” 

“Except the angels,” broke in the 
voice of General Bornstein; “and they 
are hard to tether. Mademoiselle, our 
quadrille is forming: may I claim your 
promise ? Gentlemen, I beg a thousand 
pardons !” 

The ball went on: the music was 
rarely beautiful, the dancers absorbed 
and happy. Now and then the older 
people gave anxious glances at the flar- 
ing candles, or spoke in low tones of 
possible danger ; but in the extrainement 
and fascination of the scene all but its 
charm was for the most part forgotten. 


IV. 

THERE was a pause in the music, the 
waltzers changed their whirl into a 
promenade: all eyes were turned toward 
the upper end of the ball-room, whence 
arose a low, sweet melody. The heavy 
curtains which draped a lofty archway 
were slowly swept back by unseen hands, 
while a concealed chorus chanted a festal 
hymn. 

The parting damask revealed a moon- 
lit grotto, whose walls were apparently 
overgrown with ivy. Tropical plants 
bowed their stately heads, palms waved 
their feathery branches, gorgeous blos- 
soms looked out from arches of emerald 
foliage. The royal banners of Cour- 
canale, all velvet and gold, were draped 
behind a table of horseshoe form, laden 
with a sumptuous banquet. In the fore- 
ground, and under the full beam of the 
electric light which shed that soft moon- 
light radiance upon the scene, rose a mar- 
ble fountain, whence jets of perfumed 
water sprang and plashed softly back 
into the sculptured basin. As the voices 
swelled and deepened in their singing, and 
then died tenderly away, the king and 
queen advanced to take their places at 
board. When they, with the officers and 
the ladies of the household, were seated 
in company with the representatives of 
foreign nations, the gazers turned away 
to find the room behind them filled with 
smaller tables, upon which was spread 
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a superb collation, around which the 
dancers were clustering, forming gay 
groups to enjoy the grand supper of the 
Prince’s surprise. 

“This then is the fulfillment of the 
Prince’s promise?” said Féodore as 
Bornstein led her to a seat. “Truly, 
his Royal Highness has been better than 
his word. How fairy-like! how superb! 
See, general, how exquisite is the con- 
trast between the cool, silvery gleam of 
the grotto yonder and the warm, golden 
glow of this wax-lighted ball-room! It 
is the meeting of the moon’s rays and 
the sun’s beams.” 

“There must always be sunshine 
where you are, countess,” said Bornstein, 
bending over her— “a warmth and light 
that a man might be glad to carry with 
him in darkest days.” 

“I fear he might find the light an 
ignis fatuus, and be led into a morass,” 
said Féodore, smiling. 

«“ Not so, mademoiselle: you would 
be no false will-o’-the-wisp, but the very 
sun of a man’s existence, could you but 
be persuaded to shine on him alone.” 

«The sun shines on the evil and on 
the good, general: why would you limit 
its benevolence ?” 

«Because, countess, where you are 
concerned philanthropy is impossible. I 
would share the sunshine of your smile 
with no other.” 

A faint color rose in the girl’s cheek 
as her eyes sank beneath the burning 
glance which searched her countenance. 
She waited breathlessly for the next 
words. 

Suddenly a strange, low whirr was 
heard: an ominous crackling sound 
struck her ear. A whiff of singeing 
fabrics overtopped the faint, heavy per- 
fume of the roses. There was the noise 
of chairs pushed hurriedly away. 

“«“ God in heaven ! it is the fire !” cried 
a stifled voice. 

A swift blaze spread over the side of 
the room: there was the crash of over- 
thrown tables, the trampling of hurried 
feet: wild, white faces swept by. What 
lurid light encompassed them ?” 

Féodore, by a swift impulse, sprang to 
her feet. She was standing in the cen- 
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tre of the multitude. In an instant she 
felt behind her that terrible pressure 
of a moving crowd that, once felt, can 
never be forgotten. She was swept 
away from her place ina moment. She 
saw Bornstein imprisoned by the arms 
of three terrified ladies, who seized upon 
him in their fright and dismay. Another 
instant, and the surging crowd separated 
her utterly from him, and she found her- 
self pushed aside. A cool breath be- 
hind her caused her to turn to gain re- 
lief from the scorching air that fanned 
her cheek. She was near the archway 
that led into the banquet-room, from 
which the court had fled. She sprang 
back into the shadow of the fountain. 
Behind her the ivy glistened fresh and 
green in the moonlike glimmer: the 
water trickled in the snow-white basin: 
the perfume of the roses struck her sense 
heavy and oppressive, for ever after as- 
sociated with that terrible scene. Be- 


fore her she saw the star-lit sky, the 
waving tops of the trees in the park: 
the fresh air was blowing the curtains 
inward. There were safety, life, free- 
dom full in sight. 


But between her 
and that deliverence what a gulf! The 
flames crept up the pillars, ran swift as 
lightning along the gauze festoons, and 
shriveled the roses as their cruel tongues 
devoured the silken chains on which 
they hung. Up, up, along the cornices, 
to the folds that hung from the edge of 
the ceiling—up the dome of rosy gauze 
to the very centre. The arch was crim- 
son and gold in their embrace. But the 
chandelier! Is that a chain, or a cord 
by which it hangs? Heaven! it is a 
silken rope! Yes; the fire has found 
it out: it is gnawing with its silent teeth. 
Crash! the lustre with its thousands of 
blazing candles, its myriad pendants of 
glittering glass, has fallen! The floor is 
ina flame! And see, the creeping light 
is winding in along the ivy stems: their 
young green strength resists, but they 
are burning slowly. Behind Féodore the 
velvet flags are scorching, smouldering 
Slowly too; but how the circle narrows! 

Still plashed the water in the fountain, 
the pale electric light shone down upon 
the girl’s white lilies and her whiter face. 
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Mechanically she calculated how long it 
would take for that creeping flame to 
reach her flowing drapery. She pulled the 
dress closer around her. There was still 
a little passage where the floor was not on 
fire. What a narrow bridge it seemed ! 
Should she dare its passage? Oh for 
some strong arm to guide her through 
its perils! But life is worth the risk. 
For one instant the countess leaned 
breathless against the marble behind her: 
the next a tall figure came leaping toward 
her through flame and smoke, over chairs 
and fallen tables—straight to her side, 
swift, resolute and strong. <A hand of 
iron clasped her wrist. 

« Féodore, come!” It was D’Ivry’s 
voice. No more, but all her fear had 
gone. They were in the crowd—the 
rushing, panting crowd, silent from very 
extreme of terror. The doors into the 
park were wide and high. Thank God, 
they open outward! They pressed for- 
ward: behind them came the fast-dart- 
ing flames—walls and ceiling were one 
sheet of fire. It was a race for life. 
One spark upon those gauze dresses 
floating so wildly, and a hundred would 
be burned alive. Féodore slipped and 
went down. An instant and she would 
have been trampled under foot: there 
is no cruelty like that of panic. But 
D’Ivry’s strong arm was around her, his 
powerful shoulders pressed back the 
crowd. One more step, one glance that 
took in all that dreadful scene — the 
white, scared faces, the blazing cavern 
behind—and she was in the free air, her 
head on D’Ivry’s shoulder, her hand in 
his. 

“Thank God, you are saved!” said 
D’Ivry, solemnly. 

«“ And by you!” cried the countess. 
« Adolphe, I owe you my life.” 

«“ Féodore, I claim the debt !” said the 
young man, passionately- «It is my life 
I ask of you. May you never suffer 
what I suffered when that lustre fell and 
I saw you, pale and alone beyond it, 
through the flame. Then I knew—O 
God! with what knowledge! — how I 
loved you.” 

He stretched his arms toward her: a 
stream of blood streaked her white dress. 
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« Adolphe, you are wounded !” shriek- 
ed the young girl. «Was not that other 
peril enough? Have we escaped the 
jaws of one death only to—” 

“«“ Hush, darling! This is but a scratch. 
One of the pendants of the chandelier 
struck my wrist as I sprang toward you. 
It is but a flesh wound: I can stop this 
blood with a bandage.” 

The countess wound her handkerchief 
tightly above the ugly gash, to stop the 
gushing stream; then, with a sudden 
impulse, stooped and kissed the strong 
white hand. 

« You have rescueci me not from death 
alone, but from death in life, Adolphe. 
This night has taught me my own heart.” 

Meantime, the terrified crowd rushed 
through the open doors into the gardens, 
mothers shrieking wildly for their chil- 
dren, brothers for their sisters, husbands 
and wives calling for each other in voices 
of agony. 

The flames lit up the bosquets and 
alleys with troubled gleams, and threw 
strange and terrible lights upon the 
friezes of the palace, and gave a sem- 
blance of weird life to the statues that 
frowned down from their quiet niches in 
the walls upon the disorder below. 

The engines that hurried to the spot 
played upon the wooden frame of the 
pavilion in vain. Rafter after rafter fell, 
the slight walls crumbled: the fairy 
structure lay a blackened, smoking ruin 
under the star-lit sky. But the palace 
was safe. Its walls were grimed and 
scorched and blackened, but: the solid 


‘stone and iron had resisted the encroach- 


ing flame. Of all that shrieking crowd, 
as if by a miracle, no life was lost. 
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The morrow heard the tales of a thou- 
sand hairbreadth escapes. The history 
of the fire, from the first falling candle, 
that kindled the gauze festoon on which 
it fell, to the last ember of the crumbling 
ruin that it made, was told and retold a 
hundred times. The “ Prince’s Surprise” 
is yet talked of impressively by the well- 
bred gossips of Canard-aux-Bois, and 
still fresh is kept the: memory of that 
morrow, when lords and ladies walked 
the streets and paused on the corners to 
exchange greetings with sympathizing 
friends. They will tell you to this day 
how the king and queen walked arm in 
arm down the great avenue to the scene 
of the disaster, and commented to the 
officers of the court upon their wonder- 
ful deliverance. 

“It was like the last scene in Le 
Prophete,” said Her Majesty. «I was 
not at all terrified.” 

Carrazzi, hastening down the Place 
Royale, met D’Ivry radiant, with his arm 
in a sling. 

«And the handkerchief?” said the 
latter as they paused under the statue in 
the centre of the square. 

“ Parbleu! it was no time for seeking 
ladies’ favors,” said the Italian, “as 
your wound proves you.” 

«“ There is balm for it in Gilead,” said 
D’Ivry. “Do you recognize this coro- 
net under the bloody lace? The 2ogth 
of June is my wedding-day.” 

« And Bornstein ?” 

« Ah, have you not heard? The general 
has declined the portfolio and accepted 
the command of the Indian forces. He 
sails for the East on Monday.” 
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HE storm of grief has long since died away, 
Hearts ceased to ache, and fruitless tears to flow: 
Behold the grave, unvisited, undecked, 
Forgotten! °*Twas so many years ago. 


The rank grass waves in unmolested pride, 
Untrodden now by loving pilgrim feet : 
The vagrant rosebush, only, on the mound 

Lays funeral tribute of its blossoms sweet. 


Over the headstone creeps the hiding moss, 
Blotting the graven words with fingers slow: 

The wand’ring vine there hangs unchecked its veil— 
None seek to read the mournful record now. 


Who slumbers there? No answer from the stone: 
No mourners near give tender sad reply; 

The echoes knew the name once; but the breeze 
Bears no response upon its passing sigh. 


This grave once darkened earth for many hearts: 
Life lost its lustre and the sun its gold; 

And woeful weepers wailed, « Console us, Death! 
Earth holds no consolation.’ Now, behold! 


Forgotten! By the deathbed stands Despair: 
Then comes a space of agony and weeping ; 

And then the world goes on, the mourners smile, 
And Joy awakes, although the loved lie sleeping. 


Ah, loving God! that bring’st Time’s healing balm 

To bruiséd hearts that else would break with sorrow— 
That grants soft slumbers to the night of Grief, 

And sends the splendors of a new to-morrow,— 


Thou didst not will it so, that we should weep 
Over dear graves for ever and for ever: 

*Tis Thou that whisperest tenderly, «Some day,” 
When we in anguish cry, “Ah, never! never !” 


Nor do we all forget, when kindly Time 

Has bidden us to cease despair and weeping: 
Sorrow may perish, but within our hearts 

Love dwells for ever—Love, not dead but sleeping. 


And the dear dead! they blame us not to-day 

For eyes that weep not, lips that learn new smiling ; 
Yet they forget us not—the perfect love 

Of heaven knows no changing or beguiling. 
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Beyond the dread gate dwell the loved and lost, 
Waiting till we, the living, pass the portal, 
Leaving behind the world’s bewilderments, 
And bearing with us only love immortal. 


Fair forms shall greet us then, whose eyes will lend 
New light to quicken Mem’ry’s smouldering ember, 

And voices long unheard shall cry aloud, 
«Remember us!” and we shall straight remember. 


So better thus: the lonely mound, where come 
The vagrant vines to deck the fading sod, 
The tear-drops of the rain, the wind’s soft sigh, 

And over all the unforgetting God! 


Lucy H. Hooper. 
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WE gave last year an account of the 
progress that had been made in 
the efforts to obtain a more accurate 
knowledge of our home in this life, and 
to improve the welfare of its inhabitants 
by increasing the means of intercourse, 
and thus binding them more closely in 
one common brotherhood. The year 
1868 has not been behindhand in energy 
and enterprise: many new portions of 
the globe have been explored and opened 
to settlers or traders, and vast additions 
have been made to the highways and 
byways of nations. 

On our own continent it is mainly to 
the Polar regions that the attention of 
travelers and scientific explorers has 
been directed. The great question of an 
open Polar sea possesses apparently irre- 
sistible charms, and men of several na- 
tionalities have started on bold expedi- 
tions, undaunted by the sad fate of men 
like Franklin and others. The Archi- 
pelago of Spitzbergen, which has been 
carefully examined by Swedish savants, 
such as Nordenskjdld and Lillieh6dk, 
furnishes yet many a riddle to solve; 
and the admirable work of Oswald Heer, 
of Zurich, Switzerland, on the fossil flora 
of the Polar lands, shows how much that 





‘is interesting and valuable in science may 


yet be obtained in those regions. Green- 
land and Iceland evidently both enjoyed 
during the Miocene Period a climate 
such as that of Lausanne in our day. 
The vast glaciers of Greenland were 
partially explored by Whymper, but un- 
fortunately the weather was such as had 
rarely ever been known there: it thawed 
for weeks, the snow disappeared, and 
the whole country was one vast sheet 
of ice, with merry running brooks and 
large lakes, making traveling quite im- 
possible. While Dr. Hayes’ new work 
on his last expedition informs us of what 
has been done heretofore, public curi- 
osity is highly excited by three expedi- 
tions which have almost simultaneously 
sailed for the mysterious’ Arctic seas. 
A German vessel, appropriately called 
«‘ Germania,” well-officered and manned, 
and with ample instructions given by the 
great master of geographical science, 
Dr. Petermann, left Bergen and reached 
the island of Jan Mayen at the end of 
May. From thence she sailed to the 
eastern coast of Greenland, standing the 
encounter with vast ice-fields remarkably 
well, but was soon compelled, by thick 
weather and fierce storms, to make fast 
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to the ice and to drift with it southward. 
The whole coast, from Hudson’s Hold- 
with-Hope to Sabine Island, was clearly 
seen, but inapproachable on account of 
the accumulated ice. As soon as it was 
feasible, she sought to enter into the 
Arctic Sea between East Greenland and 
Spitzbergen. Unfortunately, the ice 
proved too much for her, and unable to 
reach Greenland or Gillisland, the expe- 
dition had to return to Bremen, having 
obtained but one triumph—that of having 
penetrated to 81° 5/, the highest point in 
north latitude ever reached by a ship. 
The English, under famous Sherard Os- 
borne, prefer the route from Baffin’s Bay 
through Smith’s Sound, and then through 
the Kennedy Canal, while a Frenchman, 
Lambert, proposes to start from Behring 
Strait and to approach the Pole from the 
westward. 

The new Dominion of Canada, with its 
three millions of inhabitants, is prosper- 
ous, but not united: Newfoundland and 
Prince Edward’s Island have refused to 
join the confederacy ; and while British 
Columbia has expressed a readiness to 
come in, together with Vancouver Island, 
Nova Scotia regrets the assent it has given 
and at one time threatened to secede. 

Alaska, ,tardily paid for during the 
year, is rapidly assuming the form of a 
Territory, and exhibits traces of Ameri- 
can energy and enterprise. Gold has 
been found, and valuable coal deposits : 
ice is shipped, and a San Francisco 
company has purchased the charter and 
all the property of the old Russian Fur 
Company. A scientific commission, also, 
has been sent there to explore the new 
purchase systematically. 

The island of St. Thomas, since 1671 
in Danish possession, and as a free port 
enjoying great prosperity, has also been 
purchased, but the purchase has not been 
ratified by Congress. The harbor is of 
great importance as a central resort for 
the trade of the West Indian seas, but 
its liability to earthquakes, tornadoes and 
the ravages of yellow fever seriously di- 
minishes its value. 

The United States have organized the 
whole broad territory from the Atlantic 
to the Pacific into States (of which there 
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are thirty-seven) and Territories, with 
a population which amounts to about 
thirty-six millions. The increase since 
1860, when it was only thirty-one mil- 
lions, is mainly due to immigration, 
which has largely increased since steam 
has come to its aid. New York alone 
saw in 1867 not less than 73,971 persons 
enter its harbor. The heavy taxation, 
the high impost duties (amounting fre- 
quently to actual prohibition) and the 
enormous national debt (which exceeds 
twenty-five hundred millions) are bur- 
dens which can only be borne by the ex- 
traordinary productiveness of the soil 
and the immense export of petroleum 
and precious metals. Of the latter alone, 
seventy millions were shipped from the 
gold-producing States of California, Ne- 
vada, Idaho, Colorado and Arizona. 
This has also enabled the companies 
that have undertaken the building of the 
Pacific railroad to hasten the work be- 
yond the original plan, and it is now ex- 
pected that in June, 1869, the connection 
between San Francisco and St. Louis 
will be completed. 

The intercourse between the two 


oceans is gaining daily in interest and 


importance. The two lines now in ope- 
ration will shortly become insufficient, 
and the Panama line is already unable to 
carry all the freight that is offered. The 
plan of cutting a canal through the Isth- 
mus of Darien has been taken up once 
more. Admiral Davis has written a val- 
uable work on the subject; and a point 
between the Gulf of San Miguel and 
Caledonia Bay has been chosen, where 
a canal of twenty-six or twenty-seven 
miles in length could be easily made, 
having only two miles of rock to en- 
counter. It is calculated that goods to 
the amount of four hundred and sixty- 
eight millions would pass there annually, 
and a saving of forty-nine millions would 
be obtained in time, insurance and sea- 
men’s wages. Hon. Caleb Cushing on 
February 15 arrived from Bogota with 
the treaty in relation to this ship canal. 
But railroads are cheaper and can be built 
more rapidly ; hence two new lines are 
projected—one in Costa Rica, from Limon 
Bay to Punta Arenas ; the other in Hon- 
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duras, from Puerto Caballos to Fonseca 
Bay. The unusual peace and quiet en- 
joyed by Central America during the 
past year, and the rich revenues drawn 
from the crops of coffee, sugar and in- 
digo, favor these enterprises. 

On the other side, we find Lower 
California rising rapidly in importance 
since a New York company in 1866 
purchased the right to all unoccupied 
lands (leaving the sovereignty to Mex- 
ico), and sent J. Ross Browne, now Min- 
ister to China, Gabb and Von Lohr to 
examine the country thoroughly. It has 
valuable pearl and sponge fisheries, sil- 
ver is abundant, and other ores can be 
profitably mined. The coast has a num- 
ber of fine bays, and whales are found 
in the neighboring waters. 

The greater activity on the Pacific, 
with its steamers to Australia, Japan and 
China, has led the English to look fora 
central depét in the Pacific. They have 
marked out three suitable places—Pape- 
ite (Tahiti), Port Jarvis, and Resolution 
Bay on one of the Marquesas Islands, 
where a town is to be built, to serve as 
a coaling depét and to trade with Val- 
paraiso, Panama, Honolulu, Manila and 
Hong Kong. The little island of Oparo, 
in 27° 38’ S. lat. and 146° 30’ W. long. 
has already been bought by the French— 
for a keg of rum and a few old clothes 
—to become a coaling depét for the 
Panama line. It has a superb harbor, 
running two miles inland and perfectly 
sheltered by a coral reef, and is remark- 
able for its ancient fortifications built 
of well-hewn stone. 

Another effect of this active inter- 
course between the west coast of Amer- 
ica and Asia is the increasing number 
of yellow men, mostly Chinese, some 
Malays and a few Dyaks, who come to 
labor in California, Montana and Utah. 
Mr. Dixon estimated their number at 
sixty thousand: they would be valuable 
for their industry, their skill and thrifti- 
ness, were it not for the threé evils 
which outweigh these good qualities— 
their Buddhism, and their habits of 
polygamy and of infanticide. 

South America is still in its normal 
state of perpetual upheaving and an- 
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archy, with the sole exception of Chili, 
which has enjoyed comparative quiet 
and increasing prosperity. The war 
waged by Brazil, Uruguay and the Ar- 
gentine Republic against Paraguay with 
its brave men and still braver women, 
fighting for their independence, has not 
yet come to an end. Venezuela has es- 
tablished new colonies, some settled by 
Germans, others by Virginians, and an 
experienced traveler, A. Goering, is now 
exploring it for the Zodlogical Society 
of London. — Peru is excited by the dis- 
covery of gold-mines of almost fabulous 
richness, and recalls the assertion of 
Humboldt, that the eastern mountains 
rested on pillars of gold. Uruguay ob- 
tains new resources from the alpaca, im- 
ported from Bolivia, and the increased 
manufacture of meat extracts, which 
proves exceedingly profitable. Immi- 
gration has not been checked by the 
political disturbances: Italians go by 
preference to Uruguay, the Basques from 
the Pyrenées to the province of Buenos 
Ayres. In Santa Fé, where a railway 
has been built to Cordova, English capi- 
talists have established large settlements, 
and the river La Plata could during the 
year boast of twenty-five hundred vessels 
in unbroken activity, and among them 
ninety-eight steamers! Brazil is already 
beginning to be benefited by the opening 
of the navigation of the Amazon to all 
flags since 1867, and Para reaps a rich 
harvest from the increased activity in its 
fine harbor. Railways also are extend- 
ing in all directions, and exploring parties 
are sent up all the navigable rivers. The 
great question of the empire is to find a 
substitute for black labor. The prepara- 
tory steps for the abolition of slavery are 
already taken, and as there is no reliance 
to be put on the labor of free negroes, 
men of other races must be imported. 
The northern provinces are unfit for 
Europeans: in the southern provinces, 
however, where twenty-seven hundred 
Americans have settled, German colonists 
abound to the number of one hundred 
thousand, and are extremely prosperous. 

Africa sends every year new and 
startling information: such was her 
reputation in antiquity, and such it is 
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now. Dr. Livingstone, long abandoned 
‘and mourned, suddenly turned up again: 
letters from him as late as December, 


1867, and dated at Carembe, reached | 


London in 1868, and great expectations 
are entertained of the rich store of 
knowledge which he has obtained near 
the great lakes. R. Brenner, the Ger- 
man traveler, who in 1867 sailed up the 
Dana and Osi rivers in search of the 
place where Baron von der Decken had 
been murdered, after having spent six 
hundred thousand dollars on his pro- 
jected expedition through East Africa, 
returned in 1868 to Zanzibar, richly 
laden with valuable information. Of 
great interest are the facts he has col- 
lected with regard to the vast commo- 
tion prevailing among the races of those 
regions, by which Captain Burton was 
already struck ten years ago. Another 


German, Karl Mauch, has been not less | 


successful in South-eastern Africa, where 
he discovered in 1867, after exploring 
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the whole of the Transvaal Republic and | 


the adjoining districts, large gold-fields, 
about two hundred miles south of the 
Portuguese colony, Tete, on the Zam- 
besi river. Dr. Petermann sees in these 
gold-fields the true Ophir of Solomon, 
and thousands of adventurers are already 
thronging the bare mountains. Mauch 
has in the mean time undertaken a new 
journey north of the Zambesi, which he 
hopes to extend to the Equator. The 
extreme south has been explored by a 
Swedish traveler, Anderssen, who fell in 
a war between native tribes, in which he 
had imprudently taken part; and by a 
German, Fritsch, who proves by the 
result of personal experience the rapid 
extinction of Hottentots and Bushmen. 

The West Coast of Africa presents no 
new discoveries: the suppression of the 
slave-trade seems to have had a baneful 
influence on that unfortunate land, for 
the wars continue, but the captives are 
now more generally eaten than sold. 
European sailors and merchants are 
often forced to witness horrible scenes 
of wholesale cannibalism ; and the en- 
mity of the natives against foreigners, 
including missionaries, has only been in- 
creased by the loss of former profits. 
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Nor has the climate improved: the 
people of Bathurst say, “We die—we 
do not live;” and of every thousand 
native soldiers in British pay, nine hun- 
dred and seventy-eight are sick and 
thirty-three die every year! Liberia has 
sent her able president, Roberts, to the 
United States to request assistance, as 
the republic is in great straits, and does 
not find among the immigrants of later 
years the elements she néeds for her 
growth and stability. 

The French possessions on the Ga- 
boon are improving slowly, as the deadly 
climate prevents colonization. The Ga- 
boon has been found a wide estuary, and 
the river Ogovai, which falls into it, is 
navigable only for some eighty miles: a 
French steamer found it impossible to 
ascend beyond that point. The delta of 
that river, first explored by Du Chaillu, 
and famous for its huge apes and spiders 
and the gradual withdrawal of elephants 
toward the interior, has not been visited 
again. Information has, however, been 
obtained about the Fans or Pahuins 
through a navy surgeon, Dr. Roullet. 
They are emigrants from Central Africa, 
and have gradually approached the coast 
of the Atlantic: they appreciate trade 
with the whites, and propose to abolish 
cannibalism. Winwood Reade, who had 
formerly explored the Gaboon, was en- 
gaged on the Gold Coast in examining the 
course of the Assinée river. Northward, 
the French have extended their protec- 
torate over the whole region surrounding 
the mouths of the Rio Nufiez, Pongo 
and Mellakoreh, which produce annually 
several shiploads of ground almonds, and 
a fort has been erected near the station 
Debokeh, where the Nufiez ceases to be 
navigable. 

The sources of the Nile have de- 
manded another victim. A French 
officer, Le Saint, after spending part of 
1867 in Khartoom, had gone up the White 
Nile, and by the aid of the French ivory- 
dealers, Poncet Brothers, actually reached 
their remotest dep6ts in the equatorial 
regions, when death overtook him. The 
mystery of the Niam-Niam is thus con- 
tinued for another year. 

Abyssinia has become quite familiar 
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to the general reader through the suc- 
cessful expedition which ended in the 
suicide of King Theodore and the libera- 
tion of all European prisoners. There 
are apparently no aborigines among the 
mixed population, the Djankales, a people 
of negro blood and fetish-worship, hav- 
ing lost their claim to be considered 
such. The inhabitants are partly Arabs 
and partly Jews and Gallas, with a few 
Christians. Among the latter the Am- 
haras are distinguished for their well- 
made bodies, with large heads and small 
faces, their large black eyes, straight 
noses and thin lips: they have curly, 
crisp hair and a dark yellow complexion. 
The Lasta people, below the medium 
size, are marvelously well built, strong 
and agile: they speak the Tigre dialect : 
the Tigre people are mostly Mohamme- 
dans, like those of Shoa. The Jewish 
type is strongest among the Falashas, who 
observe the Sabbath, circumcision and 
other Mosaic laws. The Walla Gallas, 


a numerous and powerful race, who came 
in the middle of the sixteenth century 
from Equatorial Africa, have advanced 


as far as the beautiful plateau between 
Beehilo and Shoa—a brave people who, 
now that their enemy Theodore is dead, 
threaten to conquer all Abyssinia and to 
introduce the Koran. At the same time 
a similar danger rises in the north, where 
the Egyptians, who own already the 
coast and all the seaports, await the op- 
portunity to occupy several desirable 
provinces. 

The Suez Canal is complete, and ves- 
sels have passed from sea to sea: the 
harbor, however, is still to be made, and 
requires an immense sum, of which forty 
million dollars have been raised through 
the skill of the indefatigable M. de Les- 
seps by a lottery. The Bitter Lakes, 
now dry, are to be filled from the Red 
Sea, which is forty feet higher and only 
ten miles distant. This will solve an ex- 
ceedingly interesting problem. These 
lakes cover an area of one hundred and 
fifty square miles.; and as in that region 
the daily evaporation amounts to an inch, 
this would be equivalent to a yearly 
rainfall of three hundred and sixty-five 
inches. Now this would nearly approach 
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the greatest fall known—that of four 
hundred inches near the Himalaya (near 
the Cumberland mountains it is only two 
hundred inches—near Norwich, under 
twenty inches); and the effect which 
such an enormous rainfall in a hereto- 
fore perfectly arid country will produce 
is watched for with intense excitement. 
In Asia the progress of the Russian 
arms in the west, and the giant strides 
in civilization of China in the east, are 
the two most remarkable features. Sa- 
markand, the far-famed capital of Tam- 
erlane, fell in February, 1868, into the 
hands of the Czar, and his troops have 
advanced in Toorkistan beyond the 
seventieth degree, so that between his 
dominions and Afghanistan nothing in- 
tervenes but the regions of _Khoondooz, 
Badakshan and Bokhara, while only five 
or six degrees of latitude separate it 
from the English possessions. The 
Jaxartes is a Russian river, and Bok- 
hara is doomed to become a Russian 
province. Tashkend has become a town 
of great importance under the new ré- 
gime as a central depét for the vast in- 
land trade and a place of meeting for 
caravans. The policy of the Russians 
is eminently wise: they advance steadily 
but cautiously, appear everywhere as the 
defenders of the oppressed races, the 
Taiyiks, against their harsh masters, the 
Kirgheez, and spare scrupulously the re- 
ligious prejudices of their new subjects. 
Officers are constantly at work surveying 
the Kirgheez steppes and the whole of 
the Sibero-Chinese frontier line, and 
magnificent maps have been published 
of the new territory, which covers three 
hundred thousand square miles. Col- 
onies also are established there, and at 
such distances that some emigrants from 
the Volga were three years on the way 
before they reached their new homes on 
the Oosoori! Prince Krapotkin explored 
the great river Soongaree, which runs 
its whole length through Chinese terri- 
tory, for eleven hundred miles, from its 
mouth to the important city of Girin. 
Gold deposits have been discovered on 
the Upper Amoor and in several parts 
of Siberia; coal has been found on the 
island of Sachalin and on the coast‘of 
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Kamtschatka; the borings for naphtha 
have given enormous results, especially 
in the valley of the river Kudako in the 
Caucasus, where a single artesian well 
produced daily several thousand gallons 
of perfectly pure and inodorous gas. 
Telegraph stations go to Kiachta on the 
Chinese frontier: from these postal in- 
tercourse is maintained with Pekin and 
Tientsin—once a week (in fifteen days) 
between the two termini, and at in- 
tervals in much shorter time by special 
messengers. 

Japan has to pay the penalty of its 
long jealous seclusion and the sudden 
contact with another world by an entire 
subversion of its political status. Since 
the rebellion of the great daimios against 
Stotsbashi, the Taikun, who held the 
court at Yedo, that dignity has been 
* abolished, and under the fictitious sov- 
ereignty of a Mikado the whole power 
of the empire is wielded by the nobility. 
The great feudal lords have admitted the 
lower nobles to their council, and these, 
united, rule through a ministry which 
they select from their own number. 

China is slowly falling to pieces in its 
political form, while its material interests 
are advancing rapidly. The Taiping re- 
bellion was hardly suppressed by the aid 
of European and American adventurers, 
when a new rebellion broke out, osten- 
sibly directed. only against the tyranny 
of the mandarins, but in reality against 
the Mantchoo dynasty, and mainly for the 
purpose of robbery. These rebels are 
known as Nienfei, and are generally 
members of a secret league of the White 
Pond-lily. In the western provinces the 
Mohammedans have risen ex masse, 
elected an emperor, who resides in Tali- 
fu, and propose to enter into negotia- 
tions with foreigners. A similar move- 
ment has made the northern provinces, 
Chinese Bucharia, independent; and 
these convulsions have given great 
Strength to the reform party. High 
schools have been established in Pekin 
and Shanghai, after European models, 
where yaung men study Western sciences 
and arts, and an embassy has been sent 
to Western powers, headed by Mr. Bur- 
lingame, and supported by an English 
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and a French diplomat. Catholic mis- 
sionaries and scientific travelers have 
furnished much valuable information as 
to the interior of China. Our own coun- 
tryman Bickmore, and the Englishman 
Cooper, have penetrated through Cen- 
tral China, and discovered coal-depos- 
its and practicable roads to Assam in 
India. 

The French vie with the English in 
the energy with which they seek new 
roads for trade and commerce. The latter 
have taken Pegu from the emperor of 
Burmah, and thus come into possession 
of the whole Lower Irawaddy, with the 
important town of Rangoon. A steamer 
under Captain Sladen has sailed up that 
great river as far as Bhamo; while a 
French expedition, under Lagrée, has 
ascended the Mekong, the so-called river 
of Camboja, as far as Yunnan, but only 
to find it unsuitable for navigation on ac- 
count of numerous shallows and rapids. 
The French have, on the other hand, en- 
larged their power in Cochin China by 
wresting three more provinces from the 
unfortunate emperor of Anam; and as 
they have already a protectorate over 
Camboja, they have become neighbors 
of Siam. The capital, Saigong, is rapid- 
ly becoming one of the most important 
commercial towns of India, and begins 
to rival Bangkok: in both of these sea- 
ports French and German vessels have 
almost completely superseded English 
and American shipping. 

The great journey undertaken, at the 
instance of Captain Montgomerie, by a 
learned Hindi, whose name is for good 
reasons kept secret, has been success- 
fully ended. He traveled from Khat- 
mandu, the capital of Nepaul, past the 
famous convent Tadum on the public 
road which runs from Gartook to Lhassa. 
He remained three months in the holy 
city, which no European yet has reached 
from the south (Huc and Gabet ap- 
proached it in 1846 from the east), and 
returned, passing the sources of the 
Sutlej and by the Udthura Pass, back 
into British territory. This remarkable 
road, kept in good order by the people 
of Thibet, is on an average fourteen thou- 
sand feet above the sea, and several 
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passes on it are sixteen thousand feet— 
higher than the summits of the Alps. 
West of this, in the Thian-Shan Moun- 
tains, we meet again with Russian ex- 
plorers ; Herzewow in the western and 
Ostensacken in the eastern part, the 
latter mainly pursuing botanical studies. 

We must finally mention the unpre- 
tending but important discoveries made 
by Lieutenant Warren in the valleys 
near Jerusalem. Beneath a mass of 
débris, sixty feet deep, excavations have 
revealed the ancient foundations of the 
Holy City; and by the aid of the Turks, 
who help willingly, new valleys, vaulted 
passages and remarkable structures have 
been discovered about two miles from 
the Jaffa gate, which promise a rich har- 
vest of valuable knowledge. 

Australia has not lost its charm for 
discoverers, in spite of the many victims 
it has demanded since the death of 
Leichhardt and Sloman. Captain Cadell 
has safely returned from his expedition 
to the north coast, where he discovered 
a large river between Cape Guion and 
Cape Turner, reached the Roper river at 
the point where Leichhardt had first 
come to its banks, and brought home 
valuable reports. The eccentric climate, 
however, changing suddenly from long 
droughts to excessive rainfalls, will long 
prevent a complete settlement of that 
country. A year without rain is not 
rare, and on the Upper Darling not a 
drop had fallen for eighteen months. 
Then, again, it rained on the Murray so 
long and so violently that the steamers 
ran at random over sixty square miles of 
water. The rivers have no permanent 
banks, and thus easily flood the land on 
both sides. Colonies thrive only at the 
coast, where the climate is more favor- 
able. So it is also in Tasmania, where 
the extremes are rarely felt. Western 
Australia alone has still a criminal popu- 
lation of about nine thousand. New 
South Wales is likely to become rich by 
newly-discovered coal-fields, holding a 
coal which is far older than our own or 
that of Europe! South Australia, equal- 
ly favored, is improving rapidly, exports 
grain and copper, and raises valuable 
wines. The export of wool, the staple 





product of all Australian colonies, ex- 
ceeded nine hundred millions of dollars 
in value during the last year. Victoria 
adds to these sources of national wealth 
an abundance of gold, diamonds and 
many precious stones: it had over sixty- 
six thousand diggers, and among’ them 
eighteen thousand Chinese. Queens- 
land is probably the richest of all in gold, 
and produced last year a lump which 
weighed ten hundred and forty ounces. 
The cruel proceedings against the natives 
continue: in Victoria they have been 
exterminated: in other countries, as in 
New Zealand, the Maoris continue their 
hostilities, though with much-diminished 
numbers. 

The South Sea is becoming more and 
more crowded with vessels of every na- 
tion; whalers especially throng it from 
Behring Strait to Cape Horn: even a 
Chilian seaport, Talcahuano, has entered 
successfully into competition. The efforts 
of the missionaries on the numerous 
groups of islands have not been crowned 
with the desired results, and sad mur- 
ders have been committed here and 
there, even in New Caledonia, which 
the French believed they had civilized. 
In the northern part of the ocean, 
Brooks Island has been occupied by 
our government for the benefit of the 
steamers running to Japan: the port, 
Welles Harbor, between two coral reefs, 
is said to be safe: before it lie Seward’s 
Roads, where vessels of the largest size 
can safely ride at anchor. Ships now 
sail from British Columbia to Valparaiso, 
and large steamers pass, since May, 
1868, through the Straits of Magellan, 
so that communication is had with 
Buenos Ayres, and from thence, by At- 
lantic steamers, with Europe. 

Everywhere the means of intercourse 
between nation and nation are increased 
and improved ; and while on our conti- 
nent another year will probably see the 
great interoceanic line from the East to 
the Pacific completed, Europe can al- 
ready boast of a continuous line from 
Lisbon on the Atlantic to Nishnee-Nov- 
gorod in Eastern Russia. Our magnifi- 
cent steamers. carry thousands of pas- 
sengers from San Francisco to Japan, 
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and meet there the fine ships of the Mes- 
sageries Impériales,‘a French company, 
who transport their passengers from the 
Mediterranean to Hong Kong, Shanghai 
and Yokohama. There can be no doubt 
that this increased intercourse contrib- 


FISH-STORIES. 


utes to the welfare of all nations, helps 
to maintain peace and good-will among 
men, and makes us all feel more like 
brethren and children of the same great 
Father on high. 

SCHELE DE VERE. 





TRADITIONAL 


DON’T believe there is no sich 
persing !” 

This remark, which Betsy Grig brought 
to bear with such crushing effect upon 
the favorite fiction of Mrs. Sairey Gamp, 
undoubtedly gives expression to one of 
the most universal instincts of the hu- 
man mind. In one way or another we 


are all continually saying, «I don’t be- 
lieve there is no sich persing.” 
Whether or not this natural incre- 
dulity be less rational than the opposite 
extreme, it is certain that a majority of 


the old traditions, long looked upon as 
the inventions of Greek and Roman 
Munchausens, are in our day turning out 
to be true. 

In this way many of the ancient 
theories relating to natural history and 
kindred subjects, to which people of 
more modern times have for years been 
applying names synonymous with the 
expressive phrase « fish-stories,” have 
been proved to be not so ichthyoid as 
was thought. And the authors of these 
so-called fables, after having a variety 
of uncomplimentary epithets, ranging 
from “mendax” to “blow-hard,” be- 
stowed on them for centuries past, are 
now looked upon as truthful historians 
and very respectable old gentlemen. 

One of the most striking instances of 
this is afforded by the history of the gi- 
raffe. That animal was accurately de- 
scribed by early naturalists, who gave it 
the name of camelopard. During me- 
dizval times, however, this account was 
generally discredited, and when Marco 
Polo, on his return from the far East, 
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described the same animal under the 
name of giraffa (from the Arabic zirafah 
—long neck”), his version met with 
the same fate. But at the close of the 
fifteenth century the existence of the 
camelopard was placed beyond doubt, 
one being brought to Florence through 
the instrumentality of Lorenzo de Me- 
dici. Then the long-disbelieved story 
.of the ancients and that of the great 
Venetian were remembered, and it is 
now known by the name of giraffe or 
camelopard. 

A similar case is presented by the 
biography of that celebrated public cha- 
racter, the unicorn. The popular idea 
of its exact position in zodlogy was 
always very misty, and it has long been 
the custom to class it with the myths 
and chimeeras that were supposed to have 
originated in the imaginations of ancient 
poets. Of late years, however, a num- 
ber of naturalists have concluded that 
our fabulous old acquaintance, the uni- 
corn, is, after all, a dona fide personage, 
and have supported their views with 
much ability. Of the suppositions ad- 
vanced, the one which identifies it with 
the peculiar African antelope known as 
the gzu, appears to be the most plausible. 
It is presented as follows : 

It seems to be admitted that the fig- 
ure of the unicorn, as displayed on the 
coat-of-arms of Great Britain, was, like 
many other devices, introduced into the 
heraldic system by the Crusaders on 
their return from the East. It was 
copied by them from the figure resem- 
bling a horse with a single horn still 
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to be found among the sculptures on 
the pyramids, columns and temples of 
Egypt. This carved shape has been 
thought by Baird and others to represent 
the oryx or gemsbok, and it certainly does 
bear considerable resemblance to that 
animal ; but the duality and perpendic- 
ular position of the gemsbok’s horns are 
too evident to be easily argued away. 
The gnu, which has only become known 
to scientific men within a brief period, 
is in every way similar to a small, slen- 
derly shaped horse, except that it has 
cleft hoofs and an antelope’s horns. 
These horns, however, grow in such a 
manner, that, from a side view, only one 
of them can be seen, and that seems to 
protrude horizontally from the middle of 
its forehead. As the representations of 
the unknown animal among the Egyp- 
tian sculptures are all made ex frofile, it 
is not strange that this effect should be 
preserved. and that the creature should 
appear to be, in reality, a wmus-cornuus 
—one-horn. In every other respect, in- 
cluding its flowing, horse-like tail and 
cleft hoofs, the gnu corresponds exactly 
with both the Egyptian and the heraldic 
figures. 

Accepting this theory as correct, we 
may say, with Sebastian, in the Zemfest: 
«Now will I believe that there are 
unicorns !” 

Among the stories related by ancient 
writers, and treated as mere fables by 
the people of Europe in more modern 
times, are those of the anthropophagi, 
cynocephali, dragons, giants and pygmies 
(xoypator). 

Anthropophagi are now known to ex- 
ist in almost every part of the world, 
though that designation, by which they 
were known to Pliny and Mela, has 
given place in the languages of modern 
Europe to terms closely resembling the 
English name cannibal in form, and de- 
rived from the appellation given by the 
man-eating natives of the Caribbee 
Islands to themselves. 

The cynocephali, with canine teeth, 
as described by the Greek naturalists, 
correspond exactly with the baboon or 
dog-faced ape, now so familiar to every 
African traveler, and cynocephalus has 





been adopted as the scientific name of 
that animal. 

With regard to dragons and other 
monsters of sea and land, the discover- 
ies of modern geologists leave no room 
to doubt that the earth was once in- 
habited by objects far more terrible than 
any described by classic writers. It is 
not improbable that the Hellenic tribes, 
at the time of their entrance into Greece, 
preserved many traditions of these fear- 
ful creatures, and that these formed the 
groundwork of their legends about the 
dragon, dpaxwy, literally Jooker, its name 
indicating its great and terrible eyes. 
The fabled dragon that guarded the 
Golden Fleece was not more appalling 
in aspect than the Prerodacty/—the great 
Wing-finger — who, says Hugh Miller, 
“to the jaws and teeth of a crocodile 
added the wings of a bat and the body 
and tail of an ordinary mammal, had 
‘the power of the air,’ and, pursuing the 
fleetest insects in their flight, captured 
and bore them down ;” while the same 
paleontologist tells us that the wings 
“of a recently-discovered Pterodactyl of 
the green sand had a spread of not less 
than twenty-seven feet.” 

Neither could the sea-monster that 
threatened Andromeda have presented a 
more horrible appearance than did the 
“gigantic Exaliosaurt, huge reptilian 
whales mounted on paddles, who were 
the tyrants of the ocean.” 

It would seem, also, that the legend 
of the dragon slain by Sigfried in the 
Nibelungen Lied, as well as the tradi- 
tions of those which figure so largely in 
Chinese history, and the idea of the im- 
mense stone serpent (Wezcoatii) found 
by Cortez in Mexico, were all derived 
from the same source. 

The fact that giants once existed on 
the earth (for which we have scriptural 
authority in more than one place) has 
been rendered certain by late discoveries 
among the ruins of the «Giant Cities” 
in South-eastern Palestine, the country 
named in the Old Testament as the home 
of that famous giant, Og, king of Bashan. 
Ina recently-published work, Zhe Giant 
Cities of Bashan, and Syria’s Holy 
Places, by the Rev. J. L. Porter, A. M., 
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the author gives descriptions of the 


houses in these cities. They are built 
of solid blocks of basalt, and are so vast 
and ponderous that they must have been 
the habitations of a race of giants, the 
true Rephaim of Bible history. Any of 
them would have made a roomy dwell- 
ing-house for Goliath of Gath, or the al- 
titudinous king of Bashan himself ; and 
indeed, after reading the accounts of 
these cities, Polyphemus and Antzus, 
and the rest of the Brobdignagians of 
old, begin to look as if they might really 
have been actual members of society, 
after-all. 

The pygmies have not yet, it is true, 
been discovered in Africa, where they 
were located by Philostratus, or in Thrace 
or “the extremest part of India,” where 
others placed them; but plain indica- 
tions of a very similar race of people have 
recently been found in Switzerland. The 
houses of these dwarfs, who have been 
christened Lacustrians, were built on 
piles in the Swiss lakes, and the remains 
of them that have been discovered make 
it evident that their occupants were not 
much larger than the Pygmezi of Aris- 
totle, Strabo and the rest. The Lacus- 
trians seem to have been destroyed by a 
sudden inundation from the mountains 
—a natural occurrence in that country 
of avalanches and glaciers; while the 
situation of their houses in the lakes has 
preserved them almost intact to the 
present time. It is not going too far to 
argue from these premises that other 
communities of dwarfs existed in differ- 
ent parts ‘of the world at some distant 
period, and that from some of these the 
story of the pygmies was taken. 

Beside the large number of these sup- 
posed to be fabulous stories derived 
from the works of the Greek and Roman 
authors, there are many that take their 
origin from other sources. Among these 
is the account of the travels and adven- 
tures of that much-maligned ancient 
mariner, Sindbad the Sailor. 

It is undeniably true that nobody but 
Mr. Charles Reade could be expected to 
believe that an unromantic mercantile 
man, like Sindbad, took part personally 
in each and all of the rapid succession 
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of wonderful adventures and hairbreadth 
escapes related of him in the Avadian 
Nights. And, as I have no hope of 
equaling the author of Very Hard (to 
believe ?) Cash in the peculiar line of 
literature he has chosen, I do not intend 
to make such an assertion. Neither do 
I believe the respectable commercial 
traveler aforesaid ever authorized such a 
statement himself. The account of his 
experiences now extant has evidently 
been colored up to suit the popular taste 
by the story-tellers of the cafés, the 
Reades and Sylvanus Cobbs of Bagdad. 
These ingenious gentlemen probably 
made Sindbad the hero of a series of 
narratives that ought rightfully to have 
been credited to a number of individuals, 
and then added such embellishments as 
their own lively fancies may have sug- 
gested. It would seem to have been the 
similarity of great minds that prompted 
Mr. Reade to inflict upon his sober, 
matter-of-fact character, Captain Dodd 
(engaged, like Captain Sindbad, in the 
India trade), in the course of a voyage 
homeward from Calcutta, such a rapid 
succession of adventures and escapes as 
hardly fell to the lot of all the Seven 
Champions of Christendom together. 

Viewed impartially, however, by the 
light of modern discoveries in the regions 
they purport to describe, the adventures 
of Sindbad the Sailor bear plain indica- 
tions of having been founded on the ac- 
counts of early Saracen merchant-sea- 
men, who seem to have been intelligent 
and trustworthy men, and to have told 
their stories without any intention to 
exaggerate. 

A fair examination of some of Sind- 
bad’s narratives will go far to prove this 
theory. 

In the first place, with regard to the 
roc, the tales about which have long been 
considered perfectly groundless inven- 
tions. The first notice we have of it is 
in the journal of Marco Polo, who de- 
scribes it under the name of rukh ,; but, 
like many more of that great traveler’s 
stories, it was received with general dis- 
belief. The next mention of it, in good 
faith, is in the H7story of China of Father 
Martini, a missionary to that country in 
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the seventeenth century; but the good 
father obtained no more credence than 
the whilom governor of Yan-gui had 
done. In later times the Arabian Nights 
became familiar to Europeans, and prob- 
ably no one who read that work thought 
any part of it more utterly fabulous than 
the account of the rocs in « Sindbad the 
Sailor.” 

In the year 1842, Rev. Mr. Williams, 
an intelligent and trustworthy missionary 
in New Zealand, wrote to Dr. Buckland 
from Poverty Bay in that island, making 
the following statement : 

« About three years ago, in paying a 
visit to this coast, south of the East 
Cape, the natives told me of some ex- 
traordinary monster which they said was 
in existence in an inaccessible cavern 
on the side of a hill near the river 
Wairoa; and they showed me, at the 
same time, some fragments of bone, 
taken out of the beds of rivers, which 
they said belonged to the creature, to 
which they gave the name of moa. 
When I came to reside in this neighbor- 
hood, I heard the same story a little en- 
larged, for it said this creature was still 
existing at the said hill, of which the 
name is Wakapunake, and that it was 
guarded by a reptile of the lizard species, 
but I could not learn that any of the 
present generation had seen it. I still 
considered the whole an idle fable, but 
offered a large reward to any who would 
catch me either the bird or its protector. 
At length a bone was brought from the 
river running at the foot of the hill, of 
large size, but the extremities were so 
much worn away that I could not de- 
termine anything as to its proper rela- 
tionship. About two months ago a sin- 
gle bone, of smaller size, was brought 
from a fresh-water stream in this bay, 
for which I gave good payment, and this 
induced the natives to go in large num- 
bers to turn up the mud at the banks 
and in the bed of the same river, and 
soon a large number of bones were 
brought, of various dimensions. On a 
comparison with the bones of a fowl, I 
immediately perceived that they be- 
longed to a bird of gigantic size. The 
greatest height of the bird was probably 
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not less than fourteen or sixteen feet. 
This bird was in existence here at no 
very distant day, for the bones are found 
in the beds of the present streams, and 
do not appear to have been brought into 
their present situation by the action of 
any violent rush of waters.” These 
bones were sent to England and exam- 
ined by a number of scientific men there, 
among others by Professor Owen, who 
expresses his belief in the existence of 
“the great bird of New Zealand” at no 
very remote period, and calls it one of 
the most. remarkable additions to natural 
history the present century has produced. 
Referring to the same subject, Hugh 
Miller, in his Zestémony of the Rocks, 
says: “In a deposit of New Zealand, 
that dates little if at all in advance of 
the human period, there have been de- 
tected the remains of birds scarce in- 
ferior in size to those of America in the 
Liassic ages. The bones of the Dinor- 
nis giganteus, exhibited by Dr. Wiantell, 
of Edinburgh, in 1850, greatly exceeded 
in bulk those of the largest horse. The 
larger thigh-bone must have belonged, it 
was held, to a bird that stood from 
eleven to twelve feet high—the extreme 
height of the great African elephant.” 
A very similar case, in which a bird 
existed in the same part of the world 
until a recent period, and yet is now ex- 
tinct, is that of the dodo. This bird, 
which may be described as a large and 
awkwardly- shaped species of pigeon, 
furnished with teeth, was found on the 
island of Mauritius by the first European 
settlers, who have left descriptions of it, 
but was afterward exterminated. Peo- 
ple soon began to deny that it ever ex- 
isted, and a few years ago it was confi- 
dently termed “a fabulous bird.” Quite 
lately, however, a large number of its 
bones have been found in the mud of the 
banks and bed of a stream in Mauritius, 
and after an articulation by experienced 
naturalists, have formed the skeleton of 
a bird agreeing in every particular with 
the description still extant of the dodo. 
Since the discovery of the great bones 
in New Zealand by Mr. Williams, other 
proofs have been obtained in Australasia, 
which place beyond doubt the existence 
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of the giant bird there at a comparatively 
recent period. 

The story of Sindbad’s adventure with 
the Old Man of the Sea, taken in con- 
nection with the great resemblance to 
men, both in appearance and manners, 
as well as the unlimited capacity for 
drunkenness, of the guadrumana that 
are so plentiful in Malaysia, does not 
seem by any means so groundless as it 
has been considered. The orang-outang 
exhibits this resemblance strongly enough 
to make its name of « wild-man” a very 
appropriate one ; and the gibbon (Hy/o- 
bates lar), with its long arms, bent form 
and singularly human-like face, encircled 
by long white hair and whiskers, pre- 
sents exactly such a figure as Sindbad 
describes. 

Sindbad’s account of his capture by 
cannibals, whom he described as Jd/acks, 
appears very plausible when we remem- 
ber that the inhabitants of New Guinea 
and many of the neighboring islands are 
both cannibals and blacks, while the na- 
tives of the Fiji Islands, although of a 
different race, come under the same de- 
scription with equal propriety. It is 
most probable, however, that the savages 
referred to are the people of the Anda- 
man Islands, who belong to the Papuan 
or New Guinea race, and are mentioned 
as cannibals by Marco Polo. Sindbad 
says the cannibal blacks gave himself 
and companions a species of herb to eat, 
which he managed to avoid doing, but 
when the rest had ‘eaten it, they lost 
their reason, so that the blacks had no 
trouble guarding them while they were 
being fattened. It is now admitted that 
some kinds of plants, when eaten in their 
natural, wild state, will produce insanity ; 
and in Randolph’s History of Virginia 
it is stated that some British soldiers, 
who ate the leaves of the Jamestown 
weed (Datura stramonium) in one of 
the counties of that province during 
colonial times, were perfectly crazy for 
several months. 

The country where it was the fashion 
for the surviving husband or wife to be 
buried with his or her dead spouse was 
evidently some portion of Hindustan. It 
is well known that this custom was, like 





the still more barbarous su¢fee, common 
in that region from the earliest ages ; 
and the Rev. William Ward and other 
missionaries to India in recent times 
give descriptions of it, drawn from actual 
observation. Even after the suttee was 
forbidden in 1831 by the governor-gen- 
eral of India, Lord Bentinck, this inter- 
ment of the living with the dead contin- 
ued to be practiced. 

In Sindbad’s second voyage he gives 
an account of the « Valley of Diamonds,” 
which, he says, was full of immense ser- 
pents and very deep, and that merchants 
used to throw down pieces of meat, to 
which diamonds would adhere, their 
sharp points sticking in the flesh ;_ then 
the large eagles inhabiting the heights 
above would fly down and bring the 
meat up to their nests, when the mer- 
chants would secure the precious stones. 

The following extract from Marco 
Polo’s description of the kingdom of 
Mutfili (Masulipatam) and the diamond 
mines of Golconda corroborates Sind- 
bad’s story even in the most minute de- 
tails: «In summer there is not a drop 
of water, and the heat can scarcely be 
endured, while fierce and venomous ser- 
pents inspire great fear; yet those who 
venture there discover very valuable dia- 
monds. There is also an extensive and 
very deep valley, so enclosed by rocks 
as to be quite inaccessible ; but the peo- 
ple throw in pieces of flesh to which the 
diamonds adhere. Now, you must ob- 
serve, there are a number of white 
eagles, which, when they see the flesh 
in the bottom of the valley, fly thither, 
seize and carry it to different spots. The 
men are on the watch, and as soon as 
they see the bird with the spoils in its 
mouth, raise loud cries, when, being ter- 
rified, it flies away and drops the meat, 
which they take up and find the dia- 
monds attached.” 

Besides these instances, may be men- 
tioned the account of Sindbad’s vessel 
being plundered by sea-robbers in a 
neighborhood which was called the 
“Coast of Pirates” by Ptolemy; the 
description of the enormous serpent 
which “crushed ” and then devoured his 
companions one after another, exactly 
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as the great python of the East Indies 
is known to treat its victims; and the 
accurate recitals of the manner of killing 
elephants for their ivory in Ceylon, and 
of obtaining gum-camphor from the trees 
in the islands of the Malaysian group. 

When that noble and chivalrous gen- 
tleman, Marco Polo, returned to Venice 
after making such a journey as the world 
had never witnessed, he gave an account 
of his travels, the truth to life, sound 
common sense and wonderful modesty 
of which ought to have gained full cre- 
dence for it in such an enlightened com- 
munity as the Venetian republic of that 
day. But, on the contrary, all of the 
great wanderer’s statements that did not 
relate to things with which the people 
of Europe were already familiar were 
disbelieved by a majority even of his 
fellow-citizens. So much was this the 
case that the name of “Messer Marco 
Millioni,” which was bestowed on him 
at the time (from which circumstance 
his house received its appellation, still 
retained, of « Corte del Millioni), is said 
to have been intended more as an allu- 
sion to his extensive stories than, as 
some think, to his great wealth. And 
yet this same account, compared with 
modern investigations and discoveries, 
presents such an instance of truthfulness 
and freedom from exaggeration as it 
would be hard to find a parallel to in the 
history of any age or country. 

About two centuries afterward, an- 
other man with a mind too large to be 
confined within the trammels of custom 
and the stereotyped beliefs of the time— 
a native of the other great commercial 
port of Italy—started out into the un- 
known ocean, undertaking a greater 
journey than that which Marco Polo 
had made in the opposite direction. 
The result of his grand experiment so 
electrified the civilized world that, for 
some time after the discovery of Amer- 
ica, it seemed prepared to believe almost 
anything. But the multitude of ground- 
less or greatly exaggerated stories that 
inundated Europe after that event finally 
produced a reaction, and the natural pro- 
pensity of men to doubt the existence 
of everything they have never happened 





to see was exhibited more strongly than 
ever. 

Many a poor traveler, after enduring 
hardships and perils such as could not 
even be imagined by those who had not 
experienced them, came back to be ridi- 
culed and insulted by everybody. Prom- 
inent among those who distinguished 
themselves in this manner at that day 
was that savage old mental prize-fighter, 
Dean Swift, whose history of the adven- 
tures of an individual with the suggestive 
name of “Gulliver” was aimed at the 
practice of describing what Dean Diog- 
enes himself used to call. “the thing 
which is not.” 

Mendez Pinto, the Portuguese sailor, 
who was so maltreated by fortune that it 
seems wonderful how any of his ill-used 
body could have been left, wrote an ac- 
count of his travels in the East, which 
immediately gained him the reputation 
of being the greatest liar of his time; 
and the title of « Prince of Liars,” be- 
stowed upon him by the author of Don 
Quixote, is to this day always coupled 
with his name. And yet the very stories 
in his book which were considered most 
improbable at the time are now known 
to be literally true. He was universally 
laughed at for talking of “roses that 
bloomed every month,” of “a wonderful 
beast resembling a bird,” and of the 
“ pagoda of Trinkamalar, before whose 
chariot wheels persons sacrifice them- 
selves.” But monthly roses are now 
common enough both in America and 
Europe, and the cassowary answers his 
description of the beast-like bird in every 
particular ; while many white men have 
since looked on at the death-bearing 
course of the awful car of Juggernaut— 
Faganatha, “lord of the world.” 

Even as lately as at the close of the last 
century, David Bruce, after spending a 
large portion of his fortune and enduring 
all the privations and dangers of travel 
in savage countries, with no other object 
than to advance the cause of science and 
knowledge, got credit for gross fabrica- 
tion by making statements that are now 
known to be strictly true. His account 
of the practice among the Abyssinians, 
of cutting steaks from living cattle, met 
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with few if any believers; but several 
well-known and reliable officers in Na- 
pier’s army have lately sent home ac- 
counts of the operation which agree ex- 
actly with that furnished by Bruce. 
Since his time, however, there has 
undoubtedly been a very marked change 
in the way returned travelers are re- 
ceived, and at present they seem to have 
little reason to complain of their treat- 
ment. When Dr. Livingstone came 
back from his great journey into and 
across the wildest and least-known por- 
tion of the African continent, instead of 
meeting with contempt and insult, he was 
received with enthusiasm, and his mod- 
est, manly and straightforward account 
of his travels was thoroughly appreciated. 
‘ The way in which the reports, first of 
his death and afterward of his safety, 
were spoken of all over the civilized 
world shows how universal is the high 
opinion of his character and services. 
Hardly less complete has been the 
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honor and credit awarded to the other 
great explorers of late years — Barth, 
Speke, Baker, Burton, Vambéry and the 
rest; and, in our own country, to Ste- 
vens, Squier, Du Chaillu and Dr. Kane. 
What American does not feel grateful 
for the enlightenment of the age we live 
in when he remembers that the last- 
named noble young hero did not lay 
down his life, sacrificed in the effort to 
serve his country and humanity, until he 
had seen his name placed high on the 
rolls of modern chivalry ? 

In view of these facts, there certainly 
seems to be ground to hope that the 
world has outgrown the narrow-minded 
and irrational habits and ideas that so 
long prevailed in connection with this 
subject, and that henceforth it will be 
prepared to take advantage of every at- 
tainable source of information, judging all 
with that unbiased and impartial fairness 
which alone is worthy of the human mind. 

W. W. CRANE. 
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Sa sun shone bright in the meadow-lot, 
It beamed on forest and brook and lea; 

And I said, “Somewhere in yon happy spot 
This day has ripened a fruit for me.” 


I sought with care the meadow over: 
Wild flowers nodded and wood-birds sang: 
Sweet and close grew the heads of clover, 
And the pink linnza its twin bells rang. 


But though the blossoms were white as silver, 

No strawberry blushed where the hot sun shone: 
Its beams fell warm on the hills and river, 

But fruit for me it had ripened none. 


That night, as the beach I wandered over, 
Two arms clasped round me and held me fast: 
I felt the kiss of my one true lover: 
The day had brought me its fruit at last. 
SIDNEY HyDE. 
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OVER YONDER. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “OLD MAM’SELLE’S SECRET” AND “GOLD ELSIE.” 


CHAPTER VII. 


i pee noble figure of the lady was de- 
fined like a silhouette on the bril- 
liant background. Lilli saw from’ the 
sharply-traced outlines that a superb 
coronet of hair must adorn her head: 
bright prismatic rays quivered and shone 
around it. The black veil which still 
flowed around the apparition must be 
fastened to the hair with jeweled pins. 

Lilli saw, too, that the lady was still 
very young: her movements were of a 
maidenly softness and grace ; but to-day, 
even more than yesterday, a certain las- 
situde was noticeable as she walked 
slowly down the steps. In vain did the 
maiden endeavor to trace the features: 
the dark covering fell in thick folds over 
her face and bosom. Involuntarily, Lilli 
shrank back at this moment: like an 
electric shock a feeling of terror vibrated 
through her frame and drove the blood 
to her throbbing temples. 

How foolish! What had she to fear 
from the man who stepped yonder in the 
doorway? Came he not even now as 
an avenger and destroyer? His whole 
attention seemed concentrated on the 
young lady. With those firm, decided 
movements which had struck Lilli so 
forcibly in the morning, he crossed the 
terrace and met the Unknown at the 
foot of the steps. He spoke to her. 
Those were the full, sympathetic tones 
which had so captivated Lilli’s ears that 
she had entered the lists with Aunt 
Barbchen in defence of his character. 
She could not understand what he said ; 
only heard him pronounce the name 
“ Beatrice” with infinite softness. He 
tendered his hand, but she drew hers 
hastily back, and, shaking her head, said 
a few words in low, flute-like tones, 
which seemed choked with tears. 

How exactly did Lilli already know 
the modulations of his voice! Without 
understanding what he replied, without 
his making any outward expression of 





his feelings, she perceived at once that 
he became angry. He stepped nearer 
to the lady and raised his arm: would 
he embrace her? 

Once more the electric shock seemed 
to flash through Lilli’s frame, but this 
time it was a quick stab that hurt her. 
Her cheeks burned: she was ashamed 
of herself for lingering here, and was 
about to leave the spot ; but what she 
saw at this moment chained her feet to 
the threshold. At the approach of Blue- 
beard the lady shrank back and fled with 
trembling steps, as if she shuddered at 
his touch. 

She abhorred him: that was evident. 
Was he indeed a criminal, and did she 
know of his guilt? Or were his atten- 
tions unpleasant to her, and did he nev- 
ertheless require a return of his affec- 
tion? Why Lilli gave little place to 
this last possibility she could hardly 
have told; and she had no more time to 
observe, reflect and conjecture, for a 
loud noise arose in Aunt Barbchen’s 
garden. 

The hen had imprudently quitted her 
high position, and had evidently come 
within Aunt Barbchen’s range of vision, 
for both the old ladies, Sauer and poor 
Dorte—who was wringing her hands 
despairingly — had joined in a regular 
chase; and just as Lilli reached them the 
frightened creature rushed into the hen- 
house, the door of which was hastily 
closed behind her. 

Dorte did not escape her fate. She 
received a deserved rebuke as the finale 
of this unfortunate day, which had begun 
with a quarrel with Sauer over the ap- 
pearance of the devil; but this punish- 
ment could not restore the cozy inter- 
change of thought between the two old 
friends, which had been completely de- 
stroyed, for such irregularities in her 
exemplary household easily disturbed 
Aunt Barbchen’s equilibrium: they did 
not return to the arbor, and the visitor 
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soon took her departure. Half an hour 
later the house of the Hofrathin lay in 
the deepest silence ; but though closely- 
barred doors and windows opposed the 
entrance of any strange intruder, they 
could not prevent the melodies from the 
tower chamber stealing through the 
crevices, and filling with transporting 
music Lilli’s little room. 

They were different sounds from those 
of yesterday. They would soar sudden- 
ly in wild triumph, bearing the soul of 
the listener on their wings: then wander 
again, wailing through the strings ; but 
in every note glowed and trembled pas- 
sion. Lilli opened the window and 
pressed her hot brow against the shut- 
ters. She felt again and again the great, 
glowing eyes of Bluebeard resting upon 
her; and in the midst of the strangely- 
whispering and wildly-gushing melodies 
she seemed to hear his voice in that 
strange mingling of jest and bitterness 
with which he had spoken of his van- 
ished peace. 

It was well for Lilli’s strangely-ex- 
cited state of mind, which she herself 
could scarcely understand, that days of 
diversion and amusement followed. Vis- 
its from Aunt Barbchen’s very extended 
circle of acquaintance, and visits in re- 
turn, occupied nearly the entire day, to- 
gether with excursions in the neighbor- 
hood. The frequent absences from home, 
the meeting with friends of her own age, 
and the revisiting of spots formerly so 
dear to her, all these awakened gradually 
the impressions of the first days, and 
restored to her, at least partially, her 
former peace of mind. That came about 
so much the easier as she was not often 
reminded of her neighbors. The Hof- 
rathin held fixedly to her decision, that 
with her permission not a stone of the 
pavilion should be moved, but never 
visited that portion of the garden, and 
never said a syllable about the matter. 
She designed permitting the enemy to 
continue his work of destruction as far 
as he had the legal right to do so, and 
then to support the rest of the old house 
by a new back wall, and thus to satisfy 
her sense of duty to the wishes of her 
grandmother. But old Sauer, who looked 
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about now and then in the old house, 
informed Lilli privately that the hole in 
the wall grew no larger: he could not 
imagine what the end of all would be; 
and moreover it looked to hjm as though 
some one must come through that open- 
ing very often, for the rubbish on the 
floor was all crushed to dust, and he al- 
ways found fresh marks of lime and 
plaster on the gravel -walk outside, which 
must have been made by feet that had 
passed through the pavilion. 

.The tower looked over, the same as 
ever, into the garden, but behind the four 
windows, which had formerly made it 
completely transparent, suddenly ap- 
peared thick, heavy silk curtains. Many 
a time, when the windows were open, 
would Lilli see from the breakfast-arbor 
that those damask folds moved gently: 
it seemed, too, as though there were a 
dark, narrow rift in the middle ; and the 
young girl thought of the curtained win- 
dows in the East through which the eyes 
of the odalisques sparkle, and saw in 
imagination those two graceful hands 
“that looked as if made of wax,” and 
the rings that “sparkled like real car- 
buncles,” moving the rustling silk and 
carefully parting the protecting curtains. 

She imagined that the Unknown now 
occupied the tower: the violoncello she 
had not heard again. Strange! It al- 
most seemed as though the gentl mel- 
ody shunned the loud bustle of human 
intercourse. 

Since Lilli’s visits in the town almost 
every evening brought a host of young 
ladies who drank tea at Aunt Barbchen’s. 
Then, as it grew dusky, the lamp was 
lighted in the breakfast-arbor and they 
remained together, entirely against the 
Hofrathin’s usual rules, until nearly 
eleven o’clock. In these circles the 
neighbor’s name was never mentioned, 
out of respect to the Hofrathin’s wishes ; 
only occasionally, perhaps, one of the 
young ladies would ask, in a whisper, if 
Lilli had not yet seen the much-decried 
hermit—a question which she always 
managed skillfully to parry. But these 
queries conjured up his image before 
her, and although many reasons for con- 
sidering him guilty would obtrude them- 
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selves upon her, yet each time a secret 
pang quivered through her heart, and 
she had to struggle with a sort of 
painful indignation when strange lips 
spoke his name contemptuously. 

But, very rightly, she did not search 
deeply into these new, strange feelings ; 
and no one who had seen how, with the 
enjoyment of a child, she sank her little 
feet in the tall grass in the garden or 
ran races up the mountain, would have 
suspected that deep in her soul lay a 
secret something, but so deep, deep 
down that not even her eyes ever re- 
flected it to the world. 

A considerable portion of the beech 
wood which began behind the house, 
covering the mountain, that at this point 
began to grow quite steep, belonged to 
Aunt Barbchen’s property. Sauer had, 
by the unspeakable labor of years, suc- 
ceeded in making a winding path through 
the thick-growing underbrush, and this 
path had become his hobby. The Hof- 


rathin asserted that he had carried up 
gradually in his coat pockets the quan- 
tity of large, beautifully-rounded pebbles 


which covered the walk. It led far up 
in the mountain, under a beautiful beech, 
by whose trunk stood a bench made of 
branches nailed together. This joint 
effort of his labor and perseverance 
Sauer always called, with indescribable 
pathos¢ «the pleasure grounds.” His 
smiling face was only brought back with 
difficulty into its usual dignified expres- 
sion when he saw that the young ladies 
would hasten, “only just once more,” up 
the mountain in his pathway before tea, 
to breathe the fresh mountain air and to 
send forth their glad shouts in the wide 
world. 

One Sunday morning Lilli stepped out 
of the door which led to the wood. She 
had not yet been up the mountain alone, 
and had felt this unpleasantly every time ; 
for the often very thoughtless chattering 
and loud laughter of her youthful com- 
panions disturbed painfully the solemn 
silence, the mystic charm of the forest. 
To-day she longed to be up there while 
the church-bells were sounding through 
the town below ; and consequently she 
had released herself from the usually 
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incumbent duty of accompanying Aunt 
Barbchen to church. 

As she closed the door behind her she 
glanced involuntarily at the tower. The 
curtains were in violent motion: evi- 
dently some one had drawn quickly back 
from the open window as she looked up 
—most probably the poor prisoner, whose 
eyes perhaps followed the young girl 
enviously as, light and free of foot, she 
walked up the mountain. Lilli was soon 
seated on the bench. The superb beech 
stood like a prominent pillar, somewhat 
isolated and beyond the wood. Short, 
dry grass covered the mountain, which 
just here was very steep; but the por- 
tion at Lilli’s feet looked like a low step, 
covered with a somewhat faded carpet, 
so delusively did the blooming elevation 
in the valley below seem to join to its 
extreme line. The sunlight, though it 
shed a golden glory over the unclouded 
heaven, the mighty mountain ridges and 
the meadow lands below, full of waving 
grain, had as yet but little power over 
the dewy freshness of the morning. 
Below, the roofs of the town still Jay in 
shadow and in Sunday quiet ; but doubt- 
less the brown invigorating morning 
drink was bubbling on the hearth, for 
the smoke was floating in single, light 
clouds from the chimneys. It vanished 
at once, as though blinded and fright- 
ened, in the clear, sunlit air, or fled, 
driven by a gentle breath of wind, in 
thin, transparent flakes, toward the 
dark old church tower; but there too 
rested the glory of the sunlight upon 
the dark slate roof. A venturesome 
ray had reached the tower and slipped 
down into the belfry; and, as though 
the thousand-years Egyptian wonder 
of the awakening of sound was here 
to be renewed, at this instant the first 
peal of the bell soared forth into the 
air. Daws and jays flew terrified from 
the tower roof: for a moment they cir- 
cled above the town, and then rustled 
past Lilli’s feet, far, far away, where they 
sank like sunny points down into the 
meadows. Lilli had followed their flight, 
but now her gaze returned dazzled, and 
rested on the objects around her. 

Beside the bench lay a huge rock, 
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possibly torn years before, by the melt- 
ing snow, from the summit of the moun- 
tain. It had evidently considered it 
advisable in its isolated, exposed posi- 
tion to envelop itself in a thick, warm 
covering of moss. Blackberry vines 
clambered over its back ; and then at its 
base, where the sun could not fully reach, 
a patch of fresh green grass appeared, 
amongst which several graceful wood 
flowers were nodding. The moss cover- 
ing swarmed with beetles and other little 
insects, which seemed to know very little 
of the Sabbath rest, and were rolling 
about industriously under the mighty 
shadow of the blackberry leaves. 

Lilli bent down and observed, amused 
and thoughtful, this little world so full 
of important cares and occupations. 
She did not hear that the bushes behind 
her were rustling and crackling as if 
parted by a strong arm, and the soft 
wood-earth muffled the footsteps which 
were rapidly approaching her. 

«“ Don’t look for Runic characters: the 
old Germans laid spells upon them, and 
they might work injuriously on you,” 
suddenly said the voice of Bluebeard, 
behind her, in a jesting tone. Had the 
earth opened at this moment to permit 
the exit of subterranean beings, Lilli 
would scarcely have been more excited 
than she was by the unexpected proxim- 
ity of this man; but, in spite of the ter- 
ror which took possession of her, she 
remained for a moment motionless. 

“I acknowledge,” continued he—and 
the weak arm of the bench trembled 
under his hand—«that stones can speak ; 
but is that any reason why the ear should 
be closed to a pleading human voice ?” 

And of what expression was this same 
human voice capable! Lilli had not yet 
turned her head toward him, but she did 
not doubt that, while his lips were striv- 
ing to jest, a glance of mingled anger and 
gentleness was resting upon her. But it 
was now necessary to ward off this name- 
less enchantment at once and for ever. 
Aunt Barbchen’s warning and her own 
resolutions stood suddenly in giant cha- 
racters before her: she rose, and, with- 
out replying, was about to step past him 
with a slight bow. Without intending to 
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do so, she glanced up quickly at him. 
He was standing there, his hand still 
resting on the arm of the bench, with a 
grave but frank expression on his hand- 
some face: he did not make the slightest 
movement to detain the young girl, but 
suddenly his whole bearing became so 
proud and dignified that involuntarily she 
checked her footsteps, and her eyes sank 
under his piercing gaze, which rested 
rather reproachfully than indignantly 
upon her, as he said, endeavoring to 
steady his voice : 

“I did not appeal to our universal 
ceremonial forms, which, truly German, 
ape foreign grimaces industriously: I 
say I did not appeal to them, but to the 
courtliness of the heart, when I ventured 
once more to address you. I would rest 
contented, only bewailing a new error in 
my life, did I not know too much of your 
character. But I know that even the 
old beggar who comes every week to re- 
ceive alms from Hofrathin Falk—I know 
that even he has a hearing from you— 
that you reply with an amiable smile to 
all his childish questions, listen with in- 
exhaustible patience to his complaints, 
and strive to comfort him. I know that 
you have the rare gift of being an atten- 
tive and agreeable listener when the old 
friends of your aunt are speaking, and 
yet know how to reply with spirit when 
you are drawn into the conversation. | 
know, moreover, that you tease those 
around you with merry petulance, and 
that you laugh as sweetly and gayly as 
a child that has no room as yet in its 
heart for hatred and such unhappy things. 
I know— But wherefore multiply evi- 
dence? Suffice it to say that you en- 
deavor, before me, to. belie your natural 
character. I still indulge in the happy 
delusion—in short I am vain enough to 
believe—that this unfriendliness has its 
sole cause in the unhappy disunion be- 
tween the Dorn families. I saw you 
going up the mountain, and followed in 
order to remind you that I have the 
right to ask still one more question. 
Let me change it into a request: Be the 
mediator between Hofrathin Falk and 
myself, and bring about the reconciliation 
which I so unaffectedly desire.” 
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He had spoken in a very earnest, 
forcible way, and it appeared to Lilli as 
though to-day, for the first time in her 
life, she had been deservedly scolded, 
and that in a very confusing manner. 
But who was he who undertook to call 
her to account for her conduct? His 
words had at once frightened and vexed 
her. How did he know all that? Had 
he undertaken to make inquiries about 
her? And now he actually depended 
upon this dishonorable system of espion- 
age, and was bold enough to appeal to 
the humane feelings of which he had, by 
these unworthy means, become aware. 
Aunt Barbchen’s admonition came once 
more to her mind, and the form of the 
mysterious Unknown floated warningly 
before her. She threw back her head, 
with that fascinating expression which 
defiance and perverseness traced in every 
feature, and thus prudently avoided look- 
ing in the face of the officious « professor 
of morals ;” so the delighted smile 
escaped her which for a moment played 
around his lips. To show him that she 
attached little importance to his mag- 
nanimous commission, she willfully as- 
sumed a light manner, and it gave her 
the greatest satisfaction to find that, in 
spite of those piercing eyes, she suc- 
ceeded charmingly in mingling a touch 
of irony with her reply: — 

«“ For this mission a courageous heart 
is necessary. In addition to all the re- 
markable and varied knowledge which 
you have just displayed, you must be 
informed that I am not the least bit 
brave, and have a perfect horror of ask- 
ing favors which I know will be refused. 
It is very impolite of me to reject your 
appeal to my ‘politeness of heart.’ I 
am perfectly aware of that fact, but I 
also am perfectly aware that I dare not 
mention even your name before Aunt 
Barbchen, much less petitions to forgive 
and forget.” 

«Who spoke of forgiveness or peti- 
tions? How hard and wounding that 
sounds !” interrupted he, roughly, and 
blazing up suddenly. But with the same 
effort of self-command that he had made 
in his first meeting with her, did he 
strive to master his excitement. After 
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striding quickly up and down a few times, 
he stood with folded arms before the 
young lady. 

“ They call you Lilli,” said he, thought- 
fully. «Even the hard, heavy voice of 
Hofrathin Falk sounds to me more sym- 
pathetic when it expresses those two 
soft, sweet syllables. When one sees 
the being that answers to that call, they 
might think of a lovely flower sent for 
the joy and delight of mankind. You, 
evidently, do not like such poetic illu 
sions, for you treat everything that I 
say to you perversely, in order to de- 
prive me of them; or is it that you know 
that in this very perverseness, this con- 
trast between the childish, graceful ex- 
terior and the willful, defiant manner, 
lies the danger to others? And yet— 
no, no!” He interrupted himself, in a 
peculiarly remorseful tone, as though re- 
tracting a cruel suspicion. Lilli had not 
at all understood his last words: quick 
and penetrating as her perceptions were, 
here, where experience had to be the 
guide of understanding, they were utter- 
ly at fault. Her thoughts were too pure 
and guileless ; and therefore she did not 
for an instant suspect that in his irrita- 
tion he had allowed himself to be be- 
trayed into accusing her of coquetry. 
He had turned away and was silent for 
a moment. 

«And so my name is formally out- 
lawed and disgraced down yonder ?” 
asked he at last, bitterly, pointing to the 
Hofrathin’s house. «The old lady 
should remember that we are of the same 
race—that the name which I bear she 
once bore.” 

“You forget that even this tie no 
longer exists: you are of the nobility.” 

At this reproach of the maiden, which 
sounded somewhat harsh and severe, he 
turned his head in surprise and looked 
at her keenly; but immediately there 
appeared on his face that haughty, sar- 
castic smile which always called forth in 
Lilli’s heart a mixture of shame and 
indignation. 

“ Hofrathin Falk has given me little 
opportunity, as yet, to form a good 
opinion of her,” said he; «but in spite 
of that I think, and to her honor I say 
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it, that I believe she estimates nobility 
of character no less highly than I do; 
and that is the only nobility I desire to 
possess. Itis true that there are people 
who insist obstinately on believing that 
they offend me if they neglect to insert 
that harmless little word voz between 
my baptismal and family names ; but it 
never occurs to me to make use of it, and 
thus to proclaim to the world a mo- 
mentary weakness of my late father.” 

He paused, and looked, still smilingly, 
down at Lilli, who, completely taken 
aback by this explanation, cast down her 
eyes in perplexity. 

« So this tie is not broken, and I hold 
to it so much the more closely because 
I hope that it may serve to guide me to 
an object which it is my desire to attain 
at all costs. We agree perfectly—dis- 
agreeable as the idea of any agreement 
between us may be to you—as regards 
the asking of favors; but in the matter 
of courage—” 

« You ought to be brave enough, at all 
events, to enforce the fulfillment of your 
wishes : you were once a soldier.” 

“Ah, you know more about me than I 
ventured to hope. But why,” continued 
he, sadly, «did you remind me of my 
soldier days? and in such a mocking 
tone, too? Nothing is more dishearten- 
ing than when one has battled in the 
cause of a pure, lofty principle to see at 
last the blood-bought victory involved 
and buried in a mass of selfish purposes 
and calculations. But I return to the 
subject. You are perfectly correct in 
your opinion that I can be persevering, 
and, when occasion demands, very arbi- 
trary, in my pursuit of an object; but 
here forcible measures would give the 
death-blow to my hopes. Therefore, be- 
fore I attempt to enter the house of the 
Hofrathin Falk without her permission, 
and, in spite of the freezing aspect of my 
enemy, personally venture a visit of re- 
conciliation, I must first learn what you 
would think of such a step.” 

Lilli felt her heart tremble at the mere 
idea. She knew Aunt Barbchen well 
enough to be convinced that she never 
would offer the hand of forgiveness to 
him “over yonder.” She might possi- 
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bly pardon her so-called « deadly enemy” 
for the destruction of the pavilion, but 
never for being a descendant of Hubert 
Dorn. Anxious though the Hofrathin 
was to be perfectly just to every one, yet 
there was this one spot in her heart 
which seemed hopelessly petrified in its 
isolation and inaccessibility: every con- 
cession to the Hubert line she considered 
a deadly insult to the memory of her an- 
cestors. What a scene, then, would be 
the consequence should the hated neigh- 
bor appear in her house uninvited! Un- 
speakable pity and deep anxiety came 
over the maiden as she figured to her- 
self the rough, rude way in which the 
Hofrathin would doubtless repel the in- 
vasion. But she felt instinctively that 
she must not allow this strange sympathy 
to be seen if she did not wish to confirm 
him in his design ; and therefore she re- 
plied, as calmly and with as much self- 
command as possible— 

«I have already told you what the 
Hofrathin thinks of you. From that you 
can easily judge what kind of a reception 
you would be likely to meet with. This 
step would be, under existing circum- 
stances, to say the least, unadvisable ; 
and I would the less readily pardon it as 
it would necessarily be the cause of 
much painful emotion to my aunt.” 

« This gentleness and anxious consid- 
eration would be very touching if they 
were not so very—one-sided,” said he, 
with biting sharpness. «But to spare 
your aunt’s peace of mind a momentary 
disturbance, you are willing to plunge . 
other unhappy human beings into misery 
and despair. When I say to you that a 
passionate longing draws me to yonder 
old house, that an irresistible power 
would have driven me long ago, forget- 
ting all discretion, over its threshold, had 
it not been for—yes, had it not been for 
two eyes which look so coldly on me at 
the slightest attempt to approach them, 
and did I not know so well, and to my 
despair, that fatal turn of the head which 
so decidedly and hopelessly declares, 
‘Stand back! I have nothing to do with 
you !"—you see that the boldness and 
assurance of the soldier—attributes to 
which you referred a while ago in such a 
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pointed manner—do notin all cases come 
to his rescue in a dilemma.” 

While speaking he had been walking 
quickly up and down. His hands were 
clasped behind his back, and Lilli remark- 
ed that his fingers were in constant, almost 
convulsive, motion. Through what de- 
grees of passion did his voice pass as he 
spoke! And this mixture of reproach, 
anger, and, through all, the suffering that 
would break forth, he ever strove to con- 
ceal beneath a sort of wild humor—a 
completely vain effort which made all he 
said appear only the more bitter. Lilli 
gradually became greatly excited. There 
lay something wondrously enchaining in 
the figure which strode up and down be- 
fore her, driven by inward emotion ; but 
the warnings of Aunt Barbchen still rang 
low and faint in her ears, and at the mo- 
ment when conciliating words had. risen 
to her lips her eye fell on a glittering 
object that shone through the trees be- 
low her: it was the tower window. 

The thought of those weeping eyes 
behind the silken curtains drove like the 
blow of a dagger through her swelling 
heart, and gave her instantly the strength 
and presence of mind to retain the out- 
ward semblance of complete indifference 
and calmness. 

«You of course consider the Hofri- 
thin’s hardness and inflexibility entirely 
justifiable ?” said he, suddenly stopping 
before the maiden. 

“I certainly do not blame her for op- 
posing an intercourse which would be 
disagreeable to her.” 

«And you would behave in the same 
manner, even though in so doing you 
gave the death-wound to a human heart? 
Where is your Christian love ?” 

«I think one ought to retain a little 
freedom of will.” 

«And to carry out this principle you 
leave me to my fate ?” 

«I can do nothing for you.” 

«Ts that your final answer ? 

« My final answer!” she called back, 
for she had already hastened several steps 
down the mountain. Below, amongst 
the bushes, rose Sauer’s gray head. 
The old man was coming to announce 
that a young friend of Lilli’s was waiting 
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in the parlor to see her. She followed 
him with a deep-drawn breath, but had 
not the courage to cast another glance 
up to the.summit whence her last words 
were echoing like a knell. 


CHAPTER VIII. 

THE next morning Lilli sat by Aunt 
Barbchen in the breakfast-arbor. The 
young girl had her lap full of myrtle 
twigs, which gradually formed them- 
selves, under her hands, into a bridal 
crown. The wedding of one of her 
friends was to take place in the after- 
noon, and Lilli, as bridesmaid, had un- 
dertaken the arrangement of the wreath. 
Pale and weary was the face bending 
over the garland so full of promise, and 
in whose tender leaves most girlish eyes 
see endless prophecies of future happi- 
ness. Lilli had gone through yesterday 
and the whole sleepless night as thou:h 
in a dream that pursues us remorseless- 
ly through a labyrinth of martyrizing 
thoughts and images, and which we 
shake off joyfully when the sweet morn- 
ing light leads us back to comforting 
reality. But here there had been no 
awakening. The life and bustle of the 
day sounded into the quiet garden, and 
a pure sunbeam, straying through the 
foliage of the arbor, fell upon the brow 
of the young girl. What a crowd of 
conflicting sentiments had the meeting 
with Bluebeard called forth in her 
breast! Much as she struggled, and 
deeply as she condemned herself and 
her own weakness and want of character, 
yet a feeling of inexpressible compassion 
for him would not be repressed. She 
considered it unworthy of her to give 
room for a moment to the image of a 
man whose house enclosed such an 
equivocal secret ; and yet she ever felt 
his sad, dark eye upon her, and her 
memory repeated with painful exactness 
all that he had said; but it had all been 
noble and far from commonplace, and 
never could have proceeded from a 
vicious heart. 

She was ashamed of herself before 
her aunt, and—strange !—nevertheless 
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there arose in her heart a feeling, never 
before experienced, of bitterness toward 
her mother-like friend. There were mo- 
ments in which she accused the old 
woman of blind hatred, which had led 
her, too, to such rude, repellant answers 
—answers which seemed to burn into 
her brain. At times it almost appeared 
as though some bad angel must have 
suggested them. 

But when she suddenly thought of 
that evening on which she had seen 
Bluebeard and the Unknown together, 
a feeling of indignation came again over 
her, and she recalled every harsh word 
once more and with indescribable satis- 
faction, hoping that she had made suffi- 
ciently comprehensible her maiden pride 
and coldness. 

Who can follow the varying emotions 
of a girlish heart which perceives, beside 
the sudden sunshine of a wondrous 
happiness, the inexorable shadow of 
complete hopelessness ? 

The Hofrathin had some time before 
taken off her spectacles and laid them 
upon the open book before her. Her 


eyes rested a while, with a surprised, 
inquiring gaze, on the face of the maiden, 


who was completely lost in troubled 
thought. 

«‘ Why, child,” said she at last, break- 
ing the silence which had reigned for 
some time in the arbor, “any one who 
didn’t know that you were making a 
bridal wreath would declare it was a 
garland for a tombstone! Why, what 
do you look like? A pretty wedding 
face that is !” 

Poor Lilli had started violently at the 
first words, and the color ‘which the Hof- 
rathin had missed from her lips and her 
cheeks returned for an instant in a crim- 
son glow. 

“It is true I have had my own sad 
thoughts about that wreath,” continued 
Aunt Barbchen as Lilli remained silent. 
“It has been tormented and forced out 
of the parents, who consider their daugh- 
ter’s choice an unhappy one. There 
have been evil scenes about it in her 
home. I don’t know—in my time it was 
very different: then young people had 
more respect for their parents’ views, and 
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I think, too, loved them with more self- 
sacrifice.” 

Her large, bright eyes grew dim and 
gazed into the distance far, far beyond 
the garden, but not in the sunny blue, 
whose lower border was lost in a tender, 
rosy vapor: they had wandered back to 
the long-vanished days of youth, and a 
sad moment it must have been on which 
they were resting, for over her lips hov- 
ered a melancholy smile. 

“I loved my-father very dearly,” said 
sheat last: «I would not have pained or 
grieved him for anything in the world. 
It gives me even now a pang whenever. 
I think how, as a tiny child, I asked him 
one day,‘ Father, why have all the chil- 
dren two arms and I only-one?? And 
if I live a hundred years I shall never 
forget how his dear, earnest face became 
white as a sheet, and so terribly altered 
that I screamed aloud and began to cry. 
I never asked him again, but from that 
time, when others looked pityingly at me, 
I trembled for fear he should remark it 
and it should trouble him. Later, he 
had an artificial-arm made for me: it 
looked natural and was very expensive, 
but taught me the stern lesson that every 
falsity brings its own revenge. My child, 
it has been more than thirty years since, 
and yet I remember exactly how I felt. 
I was an ugly thing ; had a rough-fea- 
tured, clumsy face, an awkward figure, 
and never could acquire what are called 
elegant manners. I knew all this just as 
well as my worst enemy could have 
known it, and that made me more awk- 
ward still; and as I was. very truthful, I 
was frequently rude and unpolished. No 
one cared to dance with me, and if I was 
not a wall-flower at balls, it was because 
my father was a rich and influential man. 
Therefore I was much surprised when I 
remarked that there was a certain person 
who liked to talk to me. He was not 
from this town, but came here, from time 
to time, on business, and to my father’s 
house also. He came oftener and re- 
mained longer than was entirely neces- 
sary. I saw quickly that this was on my 
account, and I was heartily grateful to 
him. But once it happened that he had 
been away for a long time, and when he 
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returned I met him. in the hall. It 
pleased me to see that he looked very 
happy at seeing me: he seized my hand 
quickly and unexpectedly. It was the 
left hand—the false one! It is always 
painful to see one of our friends in deadly 
terror, but at this moment my heart 
seemed to stand still from consternation ; 
for he stood there before me with a face 
white as the wall. I think he must have 
had a kind of vertigo or faintness from 
fright and horror. He stared at me ter- 
ribly, and flung the unhappy pasteboard 
imitation away from him as though it 
were a viper. A terrible struggle was 
raging within me, but I kept my tongue 
still, and was so guarded in my manner 
that my father died without ever know- 
ing or suspecting what a bitter heartache 
I had endured. But I laid the arm back 
in its place for ever: I had been pun- 
ished for the deceit.” 

«And the man, aunt?” asked Lilli, 
deeply touched. 

« Well, he turned around, went out 
the door and did not come back to R. 
for along time. He afterward married 
one of my friends,” said the Hofrathin, 
almost harshly. She evidently was try- 
ing to assume a light tone, and that did 
not suit the strong, inflexible voice. 

Aunt Barbchen’s communication, in 
connection with various things which she 
had heard said at home, left little doubt 
in the girl’s mind that the man spoken 
of was her own father. And how had 
the unhappy woman requited the pain 
and grief which he had caused her? 
She had remained a true friend to him 
under all circumstances; and once, 
when by an unfortunate speculation—he 
was a banker—he had stood on the 
brink of ruin, she had placed her entire 
fortune at his disposal, and thus saved 
him. She had therefore always been an 
object of great veneration to Lilli’s pa- 
rents, The girl had been exhorted by 
her mother on her deathbed never inten- 
tionally to grieve this sincere friend, 
whose favorite she was, but as far as 
possible to make her life a cheerful and 
happy one. 

«Yes, indeed, no one knows better 
than I do the power of a firm will over 





a rebellious heart,” continued the Hof- 
rathin, after a pause. “But people are 
so different now-a-days: they are al- 
ways talking about bodily strength, and 
look doubtful, generally, when strength 
of mind is mentioned. The beloved 7 
fills the throne in their estimation, and 
silently-offered sacrifices become more 
and more rare amongst women of the 
present day.” 

Lilli had finished the wreath and laid 
it with a hasty gesture on the table. A 
deep glow was burning on her cheeks, 
and an expression of defiant decision lay 
on the tightly-closed lips. At Aunt 
Barbchen’s last words the question had 
arisen in her mind, How would she bear 
the ordeal of a bitter heart-conflict ? 

Unbidden, but none the less obstinate- 
ly, stood those dark flaming eyes instantly 
before her, and with a strange mixture 
of shyness and a—to her — completely 
new feeling of happiness, she thought, 
for the first time, How would it be 
should he “over yonder,” unfettered, 
wholly unfettered, offer her his hand ? 
And instantly, too, lay discords before 
her, into which she gazed shuddering, 
as into a bottomless abyss. The word 
“conflict” had, until now, been a mean- 
ingless one to her. Pure and unshad- 
owed as a Clear, sheltered. lake, to which 
no storm can reach, had her young soul 
smiled to the world. Only once had 
dark clouds floated above it—when her 
mother died—a blow of Fate that had 
brought pain, but no conflict, with it. 
Idolized by her . father, she always had 
her slightest wish gratified, and obtained 
without trouble whatever she desired ; 
and if ever she did meet with opposition, 
it only needed a few coaxing words, a 
little roguishness on her part, to change 
the paternal decision. She had there- 
fore no means of judging of her power 
to make an almost superhuman offering. 
It is true that in the one scale lay what 
as yet was only a phantom, the sweet 
dream of happiness; but in the other, 
reality—Aunt Barbchen’s claims on her 
love, gratitude and sacrifice. And she 
felt that in such a strife her aunt ought 
not to be the vanquished one. She had 
been the preserver of the family honor, 
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and it was owing to her alone that Lilli 
and those dear to her were in independ- 
ent — in fact, brilliant — circumstances. 
She had watched by the bedside of her 
favorite with unwearied patience and en- 
durance, when even maternal strength 
had given way. The phantom sank 
vanquished : at all events, for the time. 

«Aunt Barbchen, you always laugh 
at what you call my fragile figure, and 
perhaps think my strength of mind is 
not much greater than my strength of 
body,” said Lilli, defiantly, « but you are 
mistaken : I would have acted precisely 
as you did.” 

«“Qho, child! you are talking as a 
blind man does of colors,” laughed the 
Hofrathin. « Ah, little one, what do you 
know of heart-conflicts ? You who have 
a corner full of dolls in your room! And 
may you be spared all such conflicts, my 
darling !” continued she, softly smooth- 
ing the rich hair of the maiden caress- 
ingly. « You are not fitted to bear them, 
little moonlight princess !” 

The conversation was interrupted by 
a visitor, a young merchant from the 
city, the son of one of Aunt Barbchen’s 
acquaintances, who had just returned 
from a visit to Paris, and desired to pay 
his respects. With the air of a man of 
the world he entered the arbor, which 
was at once filled with the odor of a 
powerful perfume. From his hair to his 
boots this (in his own opinion) fascinat- 
ing young man was a perfect represen- 
tation of the last whims of fashion in the 
modern Babel whence he came. A 
stream of words, mingled with a quan- 
tity of French phrases, floated like honey 
from his lips. After Aunt Barbchen’s 
homely but affecting narration, this over- 
Strained, superficial manner was doubly 
unpleasant to Lilli. She replied to the 
trite remarks which he addressed to her 
principally in monosyllables, and was 
much relieved when the Hofrathin sent 
her out to cut a bouquet for the mother 
of the young gentleman. But, to her 
chagrin, he at once took his leave of 
Aunt Barbchen, and walked on by her 
side, lisping some worn-out compliment 
at every flower she cut. At last she 
tore an ugly, half-withered catchfly ang- 
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rily from its stem, and placed it in the 
bouquet, which she handed to him with 
averted face. Doubtless far too con- 
ceited to understand Lilli’s gesture, he 
seized her hand and raised it to his lips. 

At this instant a crashing blow rang 
through the garden, followed by the rat- 
tling of down-falling fragments of glass. 
Lilli turned in surprise quickly to the 
neighboring house, for the noise came 
thence. The last glittering fragments 
of the north tower window were raining 
down on the stone pavement—the ro- 
mantic figures of the unhappy lovers had 
vanished, crushed into atoms. In their 
stead the window framed Bluebeard’s 
commanding figure. Unmoved by the 
crash of the ruined work of art, he stood 
motionless for an instant, his right arm 
still extended. Then he folded his arms, 
and in this provoking, almost scornful, 
position gazed fixedly down at the pair, 
whilst the dark-blue hangings behind him 
rendered doubly conspicuous the striking 
pallor of his countenance. 

« Look ! the nabob up yonder is hav- 
ing a private joke, and smashing his 
splendid window, so as to show us he is 
able to buy another,” said the young man 
by Lilli’s side, mockingly. «How im- 
pudently he stares down here! I have 
a great mind to chastise him for his 
audacity.” 

But this threat was whispered in a low 
tone, and evidently was not intended to 
reach the tower window. Lilli scarcely 
heard him. With the penetration of a 
newly-awakened heart she comprehended, 
quick as lightning, all that was passing in 
the mind of him “over yonder.” He 
was evidently miserable. She felt a pas- 
sionate, almost irresistible, desire to re- 
assure him, but as quickly she recovered 
the mastery over her suddenly rebellious 
feelings. Nevertheless the thought that 
she seemed to be on intimate terms with 
the young coxcomb beside her was in- 
supportable. Therefore she replied to the 
gentlemen’s graceful farewell bow with an 
almost imperceptible, proud bend of the 
head, and, without casting another glance 
at the tower window, walked slowly to 
the arbor. 

The Hofrathin was about going to the 
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house. She assuredly must have heard 
the noise, and also have perceived its 
cause, but she said not a word about the 
occurrence. She advised Lilli to take the 
wreath to its wearer; and by all means, 
when she presented it, to lay aside the 
“undertaker’s expression” with which 
her unfortunate aunt had been favored 
during the livelong morning. 

Aunt Barbchen probably indulged in 
the secret delusion that the doll’s corner 
in Lilli’s room was a sovereign preventive 
of heart-troubles ; otherwise how could 
she have attributed the unmistakable 
deep emotion in the face of the young 
girl, whose color was rapidly changing 
from pale to red, and from red to pale 
again, to depression of spirits or to out- 
and-out ill-humor? She was a sworn 
enemy of drooping heads in young 
people, and consequently her indig- 
nation was renewed in the afternoon, 
when Lilli appeared in the sitting-room 
in her bridesmaid’s dress, and, though 
she smiled constrainedly, yet looking 
just as distrait and lost in her own 
thoughts as she had been in the morn- 
ing. Aunt Barbchen pointed with a 
kind of comic anger to the grandmother’s 
portrait. 

«“ Those are ugly things, those black 
patches,” said she, “and I never could 
understand why any one would spoil a 
handsome face by sticking those spots 
over it. But to-day I would be delighted 
to paste the whole collection on your 
forehead, for the wrinkles there provoke 
me tremendously, As for your dress, 
that looks very well; but there is one 
thing wanting—and precisely what I like 
so much for a young girl—a few fresh 
flowers on the breast. Go out in the 
garden and cut yourself a branch of 
white roses: you have plenty of time.” 

Plenty of time she certainly had, for 
the Hofrathin had made her dress an 
hour too early, that the celebration might 
not be delayed by a tardy bridesmaid. 
Lilli wandered mechanically down the 
steps and through the principal walk. 
Her dress of rich silk rustled over the 
gravel: the white, lustrous material 
seemed almcst too weighty for the elf- 
like figure of the girl; but the heavy 





look was relieved by misty tulle puffings 
and by the lace which surrounded the 
neck and sleeves. A single white water- 
lily, its dull-gold chalice full of shining 
crystal drops, rested on her brow; long 
grasses mingled carelessly with the beau- 
tiful hair, and fell upon her shoulders ; 
here and there blood-red drops shone 
from among* the dark tresses or from 
the surface of a leaf, where the wreath 
was fastened with coral pins. On both 
sides of the path white roses were bloom- 
ing, but Lilli did not touch them. She 
had already forgotten why she had been 
sent into the garden: she walked dream- 
ily on. She did not see that she had 
already passed the bean-hedge which 
enclosed a portion of the path leading to 
the pavilion. Only when the tall green 
walls on either side disappeared, and sun- 
shine lay once more full and warm upon 
the gravel walk, did she raise her head— 
the pavilion lay before her. At the 
same instant the door was pushed sud- 
denly open from within, and Bluebeard 
strode into the garden. 

Lilli gave a slight cry, and started to 
fly back to the principal walk. 

“Stop, or I will follow you to the 
house !” cried he, in so loud and threat- 
ening a voice that she glanced uneasily 
at the dwelling: the sound must have 
reached its farthest corner. She stood 
as if rooted to the ground while he came 
quickly up to her. Seeing her anxious 
glance, a bitter smile came upon his 
lips. 

«Don’t be alarmed,” said he, with 
rough irony; “Aunt Barbchen won’t be 
frightened by my presence, for the excel- 
lent reason that she can’t see me here. 
I will do no harm to her nor to her gar- 
den. Have you ever seen a crushed 
flower or a trampled blade of grass 
around the house or near the arbor? 
And yet I have stood there in the dark 
night, times without number. Though | 
tread in forbidden paths, yet I know 
how to respect the property of others. 
To this irresistible impulse, which forces 
me to wander in darkness through the 
enemy’s country, I owe a vast quantity 
of intelligence. For instance, I know 
you are going to a wedding, and that this 
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dreamy water-lily will arouse the indig- 
nation of all your young lady friends, for 
they wanted to insist on your wearing 
scarlet verbena.” 

Lilli’s eyes were flashing with anger. 
She raised them to his face: violent 
words came to her lips, but his appear- 
ance frightened her so that she could 
not bring forth a sound. He had evi- 
dently lost all self-command. His face 
was still paler than it had been that 
morning, and his lips, which he strove to 
force into a mocking smile, rebelled 
against his authority and quivered fever- 
ishly. He had maintained his ironical 
tone to the very last word, but, contrary 
to his usual habit (for, though quick and 
fiery, he always spoke in a measured and 
emphatic manner), he had poured forth 
the sentences so brokenly and hastily 
that it seemed as though he wanted 
breath. 

What should she do? The tumult 
within her was indescribable. At his 
first loud exclamation she had shrunk 
back in terror. Fear lest the Hofrathin 
should suddenly appear on the scene 
and insult her hated neighbor was still 
the dominant feeling. With a powerful 
effort she calmed the inward storm, and 
in a tolerably quiet but trembling voice 
said, « Well, as you know where I am 
going, you must also know that I can- 
not wait here any longer.” 

“Oh, you have plenty of time,” in- 
terrupted he: “the carriage is not to 
come for you till four o’clock. You see 
I have learned a great deal on my post 
of observation behind the arbor. Yes, 


when one once falls into sin, they often’ 


sink over head and ears. Once I was 
guiltless of the crime of eavesdropping— 
guiltless as yonder sun—and zow/ Do 
you see those blue curtains up yonder, 
behind the tower window? There I 
Stand on guard, and sometimes, too, suf- 
fer the punishment of the eavesdropper, 
in being, obliged to see what gives me 
torture. Oh yes! Only this morning 
I witnessed.a surprising spectacle. It 
enraged me so that I forgot space and 
every obstacle, and thought with one 
blow to crush the wretched insect that 
dared to touch my flower; and that made 
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an end of Romeo and Juliet! Ah, that 
Romeo deserved his fate! I hated him 


at last, he was so distractingly happy. 
That blonde Adonis this morning, who, 
I suppose, is to be your cavalier at the 
wedding, he could take flowers from your 
hand, as many as he chose; whilst if I 
should now appeal to your sense of jus- 
tice, and beg you only to break off this 
one miserable twig for me, you wouldn’t 
do it, I suppose—would you ?” 

«I have no right to these flowers— 
they belong to my aunt.” 

«Ah, excellently said! Well, what 
would be your answer if I said, «Don’t 
go to the wedding: I suffer inexpres- 
sibly at the thought that you will be 
there ??” 

At these words all the girl’s hardly- 
conquered feelings rose again tumultu- 
ously. Involuntarily she glanced up at 
him. At this moment he took both her 
hands: the fierce irony, the wild pain 
had vanished from his voice: it seemed 
almost as though the weapons of vehe- 
ment defiance had failed him faithlessly 
for the moment, giving full space toa 
mixture of passionate anguish and ap- 
prehension. 

“Don’t go, I beg of you!” and his 
eyes, but a moment before so scornful, 
melted with unspeakable tenderness and 
softness. But in spite of her inward 
trembling, in spite of the stormy emo- 
tions which drew her almost irresistibly 
to him, she felt that she must refuse his 
request. She withdrew her hands has- 
tily, and the secret struggle rendered her 
voice harsh and cutting as she replied, 

«“ That is a strange request: it is not 
in my power to grant it.” 

A deep flush rose on the face of 
Bluebeard, and he resumed his former 
manner: “I might have expected that 
such would be your answer,” he said. 
« But what if I insist on my request at 
all hazards? Do you not think that it 
would be easy for me to take the refrac- 
tory personage in my arms and carry her 
off to my house over yonder, and keep 
her there a prisoner until after the wed- 
ding-feast? It would not be the first 
time that a bold mortal has succeeded in 
carrying off a Nixe.” 
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«Nor the first time a prisoner has 
wept in the «house over yonder !’” cried 
Lilli, with quivering lips. 

«A prisoner! In my house!” ex- 
claimed he, stepping back in the greatest 
amazement ; but suddenly, as though he 
had found the solution of the mystery, 
he struck his hand on his forehead. 

«“ Oh, fool that I was!” he cried with 
an altered voice. “How came I to 
forget that I live in the precincts of a 
little town, surrounded by curious eyes 
and idle tongues, to whom a mystery is 
as welcome as a miserable fly to a hun- 
gry spider? And so gossips and spin- 
sters yonder ”’—and he stretched out his 
arm toward the town— tell stories of a 
weeping, imprisoned woman in my house? 
And doubtless I play in this drama the 
compulsory réle of a Wehr-wolf or a 
Bluebeard !” 

In spite of the painful position in 
which the young girl was, and although 
shame at the exclamation which had 
escaped her on a momentary impulse 
drove a burning blush over her cheeks, 
she could hardly help. smiling when he 
himself innocently made use of the nick- 
name which had become so natural to 
her. 

«And you, of course, at once believed 
in this mystery, and abhorred me?” he 
continued, reproachfully. «How could I 
have dared to look into your pure eyes 
within sight of the very scene of these 
supposed horrors? I do not care in the 
least what other people think and say of 
me. I would not even open my lips to 
contradict their nonsensical gossip. But 
in your mind this hateful suspicion must 
not exist fora moment longer. Yes, a 
poor, unhappy woman does dwell in my 
house—not under compulsion nor as a 
prisoner, but guarded and protected by 
me. Beatrice is my sister, but we had 
not the same mother: mine died with- 
out even knowing of this poor creature’s 
existence ; and only on his deathbed did 
my father confide to me the secret and 
the care of his daughter. He always 
loved her even better than me, the only 
son, and I am not surprised, for she is a 
wonderfully gifted woman. But never- 
theless her existence became to him a 
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source of extreme grief and care. You 
—in whose face people gaze pleased and 
smiling—you cannot imagine what that 
unhappy being suffers. Delicate from 
her birth, she was suddenly attacked by 
a frightful and violent disease a short 
time before her father’s death. Her fea- 
tures, which before were of enchanting 
beauty, are completely distorted. She 
hides her disfigured face behind a veil. 
I never see her without it. Her disease 
is incurable, and, as she herself always 
declares, contagious : and for that reason 
she never permits me even so much as to 
touch her hand. She flees the sight of 
her fellow-beings: the dread of being an 
object of terror is extremely distressing to 
her: therefore I have always taken care 
that no one should know of the secret 
behind the veil except her maid and my 
negro servant, who is most faithfully at- 
tached to us. This was my reason for 
desiring the removal of the pavilion 
window.” 

Lilli had listened to him as in a dream : 
he stood fully justified before her. In- 
stead of the supposed crimes which lent 
a demon-like something to his bold, 
haughty appearance, she read now on 
his brow only the most noble thoughts. 
It had always been a decided feature in 
Lilli’s character, from her very childhood, 
that when conscious of having done in- 
justice to others she never would allow 
the wrong to remain unacknowledged or 
unatoned for. With all her perverseness. 
and self-will, it never had been neces- 
sary to compel her to beg for forgive- 
ness. When convinced of her fault, she 
would always do everything in her power 
to expiate it with passionate eagerness 
and eloquence. But never had the feel- 
ing of repentance, and the desire to heal 
the wound she had inflicted, been so 
deep and powerful as at this moment. 
Perhaps his piercing eye read what was 
passing in the girl’s mind. He took her 
hand once more, but this time in a very 
tender yet very imploring way ; and his 
face, even to his lips, became of that 
deadly paleness which often accompanies 
a powerful inward excitement. 

« Lilli,” said he—the name fell for the 
first time from his lips, and how infinite- 
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ly sweet did it sound !—«I have been 
unconsciously battling against a phan- 
tom: it has fallen now, and I sée my 
way more clearly. Only raise your eyes 
once firmly and without prejudice to my 
face, and you must acknowledge that it 
can only be an absurd slander which 
throws such a terrible light upon me. I 
do not desire to make myself appear any 
better than I am—above all, to you. I 
am of a hasty, passionate nature. As 
the only son of a rich and respected 
house the door of the great world stood 
wide open before me, and I precipitated 
myself in the whirlpool of life, as thou- 
sands of others in my position have done. 
Do not condemn me, Lilli: I did not 
sink in the dark waters. On seeing 
my danger I only struggled the more 
vigorously to extricate my better self. 
And now I dare confidently to draw a 
pure woman to my side and to join her 
destiny to my own. But in the last few 
years I have given little place to this 
thought: I had no high opinion of wo- 
men. But one day a lovely creature 
stood before me—in form a fairy-like 
child; but it gazed on me with eyes 
which sparkled with the perverseness of 
the maiden, with the rays of a quick, 
variable nature.” 

A carriage rolled down the road and 
stopped before the garden gate. Lilli 
started in terror and strove to draw 
away her hand, but he held it only the 
more firmly, and continued, with rapid 
utterance : 

“And then it became plain to me that 
the dark prophecy slumbering in my soul 
had suddenly become fulfilled—that pure, 
true love in this world is no mere ideal, 
and that this blessing had been vouch- 
safed to me. Lilli, mine you must be at 
all costs! I—” 

The girl tore her hand from him. 
The gravel on the principal walk was 
crushed beneath a heavy tread, and the 
i of the Hofrathin called loudly for 

er. 

“ Never! never!” she cried, deathly 
pale and with quivering lips. «Resign 
all hope, and never cross my path 
again !” 

She hastened to the broad walk and 
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disappeared behind the bean-hedge. 
There stood the Hofrathin, the maiden’s 
cloak in her hand, gazing over the gar- 
den in search of the missing one. She 
scolded about the forgotten roses, cut 
off a few quickly herself, and in so doing 
did not notice that the culprit was stand- 
ing before her on trembling feet and with 
a face pale as ashes. Silently Lilli got 
into the carriage. She had a dull feeling 
that an immeasurable misfortune had 
suddenly come upon her, and that a sin 
blacker than night rested on her soul. 


CHAPTER IX, 

THE “green parlor” in the Hofrathin’s 
house—a very large corner room, with 
six windows—remained, year in, year out, 
behind closed shutters and bolted doors. 
In the days of old Erich Dorn this room 
had witnessed many a brilliant scene. 
The tall mirrors, reaching to the ceiling, 
had reflected majestic women, with lofty 
tower-like coiffures and brocade trains, 
and the showy toilettes of the men, the 
compounds of lace, satin and galloon 
worn by the gentlemen of those times. 
The nicely-inlaid floor'could have told 
of many a minuet danced here in great 
solemnity by the élite of the town, 
mounted on their high-heeled shoes. 
Only twice a year now were the shutters 
thrown open for a few days; and then 
all who knew Aunt Barbchen’s ways 
knew that she contemplated a grand en- 
tertainment, to which all her friends were 
invited. 

To the amazement of Sauer and 
Dorte the order was given this summer 
for the airing of the green room very 
much earlier than had been the custom 
for many years. This departure from 
the rule had its sole cause in Lilli’s pro- 
tracted « head-hanging,” as Aunt Barb- 
chen called it. It was for her some- — 
thing new and unusual to «grope in the 
dark” with regard to Lilli’s feelings. 
After numberless conjectures, but never 
hitting the only right solution, she finally 
came to the conclusion that Lilli was 
homesick, and had at once, with the 
greatest self-denial, given her full per- 
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mission to return to Berlin. . But with a 
vehement outbreak, that looked almost 
like terror, she had rejected the propo- 
sition. From this moment, she exerted 
all her powers to appear more cheerful, 
and Aunt Barbchen puzzled night and 
day how to drive the clouds from the 
brow of her darling. 

Many guests, both old and young, 
were invited to the approaching enter- 
tainment, and.the Hofrathin had already 
looked more than once at the arranged 
card-tables for the old ladies and gentle- 
men to see if a space could not be 
cleared beside them for the dances of 
the young people. 

Owing to the constant and complete 
absence of air and light the room had 
preserved wonderfully its pristine glory. 
The gilding on the gracefully-carved 
cornices twinkled gayly under the sun- 
beams which peeped curiously in, and 
the mythological personages painted on 
the ceiling displayed the same lively 
flesh-color which had formerly delighted 
eyes now closed for many a year. Only 
a few female portraits in crayon, hung by 
an awkward, untasteful hand in the room 
furnished harmoniously in the Renais- 
sance style, had faded lips and cheeks ; 
and the once brilliant carmine of the 
ugly, horridly short-waisted dresses had 
changed to a sort of soiled tawny shade. 

In the chimney, in spite of the sum- 
mer heat, a bright fire was burning to 
dry any dampness that might be in the 
long-closed parlor. 

The furniture from the pavilion, tem- 
porarily placed here, still stood in the 
middle of the room, and the rescued 
oil-paintings leaned against the wall. 
Aunt Barbchen had finally determined 
that they should find a permanent rest- 
ing-place here, as Grandfather Erich had 
always shown a great fondness for this 
particular apartment. The Hofrathin 
and Lilli cleaned and washed the pictures 
carefully, and Sauer, who had at that 
moment returned from an errand to the 
town, was to hang them. He stepped 
with a certain pompous gravity into the 
room. Lilli, who was perfectly acquainted 
with the eccentricities of the old fellow, 
saw in an instant, from the expression 
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of his broad face, that he had brought 
important news home with him. He 
moved a long-legged, uncushioned oak- 
chair to the wall, and, pretending to ex- 
amine carefully the place where the 
largest picture was to be hung, he said, 
without looking around, “The Frau 
Hofrathin will be glad to hear we shall 
soon be left once more in peace. He, 
over yonder” — he never ventured to 
pronounce the neighbor’s name in the 
presence of his mistress—« yes, he over 
yonder goes away to-morrow into the 
wide world,.and perhaps across the 
ocean: all his things are packed and 
ready. His coachman said so at the 
baker’s where I ordered the tarts.” 

Lilli leant the “Orestes” which she 
had in her hands against the wall, and 
from her tightly-closed lips came no 
sound. She walked to the door almost 
like a somnambulist whom some demon- 
ish spell drives onward. The tall oak 
door swung heavily to behind her, but 
neither the Hofrathin nor Sauer rematked 
it. The former received the news with 
an apparently indifferent « Indeed !” and 
turned her face to the window for a mo- 
ment, while the old man mounted on the 
stool with trembling knees. The crayon 
portraits were taken from the wall, and 
Sauer hung’ the « Orestes,” by way of 
experiment, on one of the old, loosened 
nails; but the weight was too great. 
Scarcely had he taken away his hands 
when down fell the picture. He made 
an awkward attempt to catch it, which 
but made matters worse, for it threw the 
unfortunate painting against the mantel- 
piece, where it remained suspended on a 
projecting ornament ; but it was not the 
frame which had caught, for the sharp 
sound of the tearing canvas was audible. 

«“ Now, Sauer, that really is too awk- 
ward of you!” cried the Hofrathin, 
angrily. 

Sauer descended very much frightened 
from his chair, and took down the pic- 
ture: over the face of the « Orestes” 
ran numerous rents, an inch long, in 
various directions. 

“Just see what you have done!” 
scolded the Hofrathin, raising the flap- 
ping canvas; but, as though she had 
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touched hot iron, she drew back her 
hand in terror, and the pallor of a fright- 
ful discovery overspread the features of 
the old woman. Two large mysterious 
brown eyes, full of fire and yet of gentle- 
ness, had looked up at her through the 
torn canvas. 

«‘ Leave the room, Sauer!” she stam- 
mered, and laid her hand over the rent. 
«Go! go!” repeated she, with an out- 
burst of impatience, pointing to the 
door, through which the contrite Sauer 
vanished. _ 

A deep sigh, almost a groan, burst 

from her lips. She seized a pair of 
scissors and with a4rembling but ener- 
getic and reckless hand cut the formerly 
so revered picture through the middle. 

The canvas fell back, and from a 


greenish-gray background rose an en- | 


trancingly beautiful girlish form, and 
stood, apparently filled with the warm 
breath of life, before the agitated Hof- 
rathin. The long days of imprisonment 
had passed powerless over the rosy fresh- 
ness of those features: the sunbeams 
which illumined the exquisitely painted 
waves of hair had shed their glory im- 


partially and uninjured on the walls of 
her prison-house, and the brown velvet 
of the robe, soft, unrestrained and com- 
pletely deceptive in its reality, floated 


gracefully within the golden frame. Be- 
low, in one corner of the picture, was the 
name—“ 4. van Dyck.” 

«So, he really did it!” murmured the 
Hofrathin, in a dull, stupefied tone. 
« And the Huberts were right when they 
called him ‘¢hzef 2 Dreadful! dreadful! 
And he could bear to live after this mis- 
erable deed, and could see and suffer those 
around him to abuse and revile the man 
whom he had robbed! And that was 
why his last words were, ‘ The pavilion !’ 
And these words were honored and re- 
garded as a sacred legacy! All the 
Erichs went to their rest in the convic- 
tion that their quarrel was a just one; 
and to me—to me alone, the last of the 
line—comes the terrible revelation (and I 
must answér for it to him over yonder) 
that the honest Erichs for eighty long 
years have been—concealers of stolen 
goods !” 
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She stared motionless at the quiet 
face that gazed so sweetly and harmless- 
ly into the world, and thought, shudder- 
ingly, of the moment when her grand- 
father, crazed with passion, must have 
penetrated by night into the open house 
of the innocent and confiding family— 
of that lonely hour when, hiding his un- 
happy secret behind bolt and bar, he had 
painted the “Orestes,” which for nearly — 
a century had enviously cancealed that 
maiden face so full of grace and inno- 
cence, and in its place displayed to the 
world the pangs of an evil conscience in 
every distorted line. 

The Hofrathin did not for an instant 
fluctuate in her conviction that the pic- 
ture ought to be restored to its rightful 
owner, and that as soon as possible, 
for he was going away to-morrow. What 
a terrible task for her to perform! She 
must beg of the man whon,, till this day, 
she had treated as a mortal enemy, to 
deal gently with the honor of her grand- 
father—she must conquer her pride to 
this end, for her stern, incorruptible 
sense of justice told her that the injury 
of so many years’ standing must be 
atoned for. But when she thought that 
perhaps the young man might treat her 
in an overbearing or disrespectful man- 
ner, her blood seemed boiling in her 
veins, and she was afraid of her own 
quick temper, which might easily spoil 
all. After a bitter struggle she left the 
green room, closed the door behind her 
and called for Lilli in a tremulous voice ; 
but she received no answer. 

The young girl, on leaving the room, 
had gone out into the garden. It seemed 
as though her entire powers were con- 
centrated on the one thought, « He is 
going, and without saying farewell !” 

Her cruel words, “Never cross my 
path again,” were, then, to be the last 
that would ever pass between them! 
Impossible! She walked on, but not 
through the long, winding gravel path. 
She wandered across vegetable beds 
and shrubbery, unconscious that the mid- 
day sun was blazing down upon her 
unprotected head. In vain did the 
thorns clasp her dress, as if to hold her 
back; in vain did the frightened birds 
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cry and flutter in the thickets, and seem 
striving to dissuade her from an act so 
contrary to delicacy and maiden pride. 
She entered the pavilion. 

There lay the rubbish of the destroyed 
wall, and across the floor, once kept so 
spotlessly clean by Dorte’s industrious 
hand, ran a much-used pathway out to 
Aunt Barbchen’s garden. The opening 
in the wall was considerably enlarged. 
The remains of the framework had di- 
minished to a low step, which separated 
the floor of the pavilion from a reckless- 
ly-crushed flower bed in the garden 
“ over yonder.” 

For the first time house and garden 
lay before her in brilliant sunshine: 
the little wonder-world created by an 
artistic, fine and harmonious taste—the 
spot of home-earth, which its owner de- 
sired to see in all the adornments of 


beauty, as a tender bridegroom his bride. | 


A gentle zephyr floated over the nod- 
ding flower heads: they shook gently, 
gently, as though in sad denial; and 
the murmur of the plashing fountains 
sounded in the girl’s ears like a monoto- 
nous lamentation that soon they must 
cast their bright columns to the sky, un- 
seen by human eyes, in the midst of a 
deserted Eden. Yonder, through the 
cool, leafy walk, some one was wandering 
slowly and silently. But it was not that 
solitary woman in the sweeping white 
robe, who had placed herself like a 
threatening spectre between Lilli and 
her love: it was he himself. He came 
nearer and nearer, his hands folded be- 
hind him and his head bent. 

How could she ever have imagined that 
thoughts full of evil and of cruel, violent 
passion could dwell behind that noble 
brow? How had it been possible that 
she had held fast to her own wanton 
resolutions, and done battle for the old, 
faded family legends against his earnest, 
loving words? How had she ever given 
place to the thought that her heart would 
gradually get back into the beaten path 
of its former peace, after the immeasur- 
able gulf which she, in her arrogance, 
had placed between two hearts made for 
each other? He came nearer and nearer, 
and yet she did not move. Her graceful 
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figure, clad in snowy muslin, stood in 
the breach like a patiently-expectant 
child: with her right hand she supported 
herself against a beam, her face gleaming 
in almost ghastly whiteness against the 
dark background of the pavilion wall. 
A twig brushed the forehead of the 
lonely wanderer: he looked up, and at 
the same moment into Lilli’s eyes. He 
stood as if rooted to the ground. 

“Lilli!” he cried, with unspeakable 
expression. In those tones struggled 
joy and sorrow, alternating hope and 
fear. With rapid steps he stood beside 
her. 

He took her hand: she let him do so 
unresistingly. He stooped, in breathless 
suspense, to read her face: she smiled, 
and her eyes met firmly his eager, in- 
quiring gaze. 

« Lilli,” he began at last, with a voice 
trembling and full of excitement, «“ your 
appearance here would be a terrible cru- 
elty unless—” He paused and let her 
hand fall. «I did not intend to see you 
again,” he recommenced. «Precisely 
because the sight of you had become 
necessary to me—necessary as the 
breath of life—for that very reason I 
felt that I must conquer my feelings and 
remember the words which you yourself 
had spoken to me, unless I wish to be- 
come contemptible in my own eyes. 1 
have one of those natures with whom 
what they have once loved is as though 
carved in bronze. I will never forget 
you, Lilli—never! never! But I am 
not one of those who resign themselves 
completely and without a struggle to a 
gnawing heart-pain. I am going far 
away, Lilli! Many long miles will di- 
vide us, and perhaps time may exert a 
healing influence upon my grief. I can- 
not yet say to you, ‘Be happy.’ That 
would be to bind myself to the stake with 
my own hands, and I have not yet the 
resignation thus to become a voluntary 
martyr. The thought that you may one 
day be another’s makes my blood boil, 
and that wish for your happiness might 
easily change to a—” be 

He stopped suddenly, and his gaze 
was fixed piercingly on some object be- 
hind Lilli. She turned. The Hofrathin 
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stood in the doorway, the pallor called 
forth. by her unhappy discovery still 
overspreading her features. Her face 
looked at this moment very much alter- 
ed, but the clear gray eyes rested with a 
strange lustre and an inexplicable ex- 
pression on the two figures before her. 
Lilli did not approach her: she rather 
moved nearer to her companion, as 
though there alone was her place. 

« Aunt, you come too late,” said she, 
firmly, and a crimson flush rose on the 
pale face. «If he will not reject me be- 
cause in foolish over-estimation of my 
strength I wounded him deeply, I am 
his! You are the benefactress of my 
family, Aunt Barbchen ; and as long as 
I can remember you have loved and 
cherished me as your own child. Until 
very lately you have stood beside my 
parents in my heart, and above you I 
thought no one could ever have a place. 
How changed all that is now! But I 


wished to compel my gratitude to keep 
the upper hand. No human being knows 
how in these last few days I have strug- 
gled and striven; but though one may 
close his eyes to the light, yet it is still 


there. Trying to control the free winds 
of heaven is not more vain and useless 
than a contest with immortal Love. Call 
me ungrateful, love me no longer: I will 
be grieved beyond description ; but— I 
go with him !” 

At her first words he had thrown his 
arm around her, and it seemed now in- 
deed as though the fortunate mortal 
would succeed in bearing away his 
hardly-obtained Nixe. 

The tall figure yonder and her possi- 
ble reproaches existed no longer for him. 
He hung upon the lips of the maiden as 
with a few energetic words she thus gave 
him the right to possess her. The Hof- 
‘ rathin had meantime approached, and 
her strongly-cut mouth quivered with a 
sort of suppressed weeping—an expres- 
sion which Lilli had never before seen 
on her face. 

“Child, you have never had any just 
conception of how dearly I love you, else 
you would have shown more confidence 
in me,” said she, with unusual gentle- 
ness. “Now, I will not quarrel with 
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you, for the greater part of the fault is 
mine. In spite of my prejudice, I would 
have looked at this matter in an entirely 
different light from what you imagined. 
I would only have asked you to consider 
one thing—and that one thing I still ask 
you to consider—Will you confide your 
entire future to this man when you know 
nothing of his past? The little that we 
do know—” 

“Oh, Aunt Barbchen, not a word 
more!” cried Lilli, hastily, and laying 
her hands at the same moment on the 
lips of young Dorn, who was about to 
speak. «The little that we know—or 
rather that we interpreted after our own 
suspicions — is precisely one of his 
noblest actions. You, as well as myself, 
will have to pray his forgiveness for one 
injustice.” 

« And your father ?” 

“ He will sanction my choice when he 
knows Dorn.” 

« Well, then, I have no more to say, 
except that your choice makes me, too, 
happy. Lilli, it rests in your hands to 
repair a great injury done by the Erichs 
to the Huberts.” 

In a few moments the three stood in 
the green room before the momentous 
picture. Aunt Barbchen told of her 
discovery, and offered her former sup- 
posed enemy her hand in token of 
reconciliation. 

He grasped it heartily with his right: 
with his left he seized the painting and 
threw it in the fireplace. 

“I am robbing the human race,” said 
he, tranquilly; “but better a work of 
art less in the world than that painful 
recollections should be conjured up by 
its existence.” 

“No, no!” cried the Hofrathin, 
Snatching it from the flames, which al- 
ready were greedily licking the tattered 
remains of the “Orestes.” “It shall . 
live for the pleasure of others, and to be 
a ceaseless admonition to me that we 
are human and liable to err.” 

The next day workmen were laboring 
merrily in the two gardens. The green 
hedge fell, and also the pavilion. Rakes 
were drawn over the strip of ground 
from which the shrubs «were to grow 
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up to the sky ;” and where, so short a 
time since, the face of Orestes looked 
down from the wall, now lovely, inno- 
cent flower-eyes gaze into the world. 
The mysterious Unknown wanders in 
the evening, with steps ever growing 
weaker, through the two gardens: her 
timidity and shyness have vanished. 
She knows that she is surrounded and 
guarded by tender sympathy and love. 
Moreover, old Dorte is one of her most 
devoted servitors, and is ever striving to 
atone for the slanders which she once 





uttered against her. Sauer, who, when 
we last saw him, was tottering out of 
the green room with trembling knees, 
has now a much wider sphere for the 
forbidden clouds of his obnoxious weed. 
His long coat-tails sweep the fine Eng- 
lish velvet turf in the neighbor’s garden. 

He is more intolerant than ever to 
Dorte’s fiend and demon legends, since 
he has discovered that the negro—for- 
merly in his opinion an inhabitant of the 
infernal regions—has the most faithful 
and honest heart under the sun. 
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E are somewhat afraid that our 

subject will not be considered a 
novel one. ‘The first instinct of man- 
kind is to apply to it the well-known 
after-dinner speech: “There has been 
so much said, and, on the whole, so well 
said,” etc. But if this first and most 
natural feeling is repressed, and second, 
better thoughts allowed to linger in the 
mind, the topic will be found to possess 
a strange interest, not unlike what one 
feels in contemplating the phenomenon 
of two-legged calves, or in reading De 
Quincey’s essay on Murder considered 
as one of the Fine Arts. Men, at heart, 
always like to talk about women, to phi- 
losophize in weak fashion over their sex- 
ual individualities, and to search for the 
laws which govern the lives of «these 
most perplexing of God’s creations,” as 
some one quaintly calls them. And to 
this pleasure must be added the keener 
zest of dealing with things of which we 
are warned to beware. For women do 
not like to be discussed by men. To 
be adored, petted, inordinately praised 
even, is not unpleasant to them, but they 
refuse to allow us to criticise them. 
Whether the cause of this is to be found 
in the inscrutable delicacy that sees only 
profanity in the touch of those who, led 
by cold Reason’s glimmering ray, take 





no notice of the half motives, the nebu- 
lous thoughts, the vague, sweet dream- 
ings that are so much to womanhood, 
or in the consciousness that their power 
will not be increased by our knowledge 
of its nature and the methods of its ex- 
ercise, we do not know. Certain it is, 
however, that the first effort at analysis 
is met by a general feminine remon- 
strance. And so effectual, has been the 
dread of their wrath that only here and 
there. in the world’s history has been 
found a man rash enough to disturb the 
awful repose of that untried solitude— 
woman’s character. 

Even as we pen these lines—conscious 
though we are of our firm resolve to be 
nothing unless complimentary, and dep- 
recating, as we do most earnestly, the 
idea that we are possessed of any mor- 
bid desire to be one of the adventure- 
some few who have “spoken and suffer- 
ed”—we shudder lest aught we may say 
should be misunderstood. There is 
something appalling in the anger of 
those who, in spite of all scoffing, are 
so much gentler and better than we. 
Have we not before our affrighted eyes 
the yet bleeding carcase of that unfor- 
tunate doctor of divinity whom Gail 
Hamilton flayed alive, while the civilized 
world—that is, as much of the civilized 
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world as was aware of the existence of 
either party—stood by with cheers for 
Miss Dodge, and not one word of pity 
for her miserable victim? Have we 
not remarked the instant degradation 
following the discovery that a man is 
addicted to reading the Saturday Re- 
view ? If it took the great Thackeray 
so long to dispel the clouds that gathered 
round him after he had drawn Becky 
Sharp and Clive Newcome’s mother-in- 
law, and shine into women’s hearts the 
great light of his genius, shall we ven- 
ture to say aught that would not become 
a knight-errant’s converse with the lady 
of his love? We are impelled by the 
frailty of our nature and the charm of 
forbidden things to hover on the border 
of the sacred field, but we are much too 
easily terrified by “the conventional 
stare of outraged womanhood” to dream 
of entering upon it. 

But one thing we must say, though 
instant annihilation follow the utterance: 
Why cannot a man think and talk about 
women with intelligent discrimination ? 
In the concrete we are suffered to do 
this with safety. The varied weaknesses 
of Miss Jones may be described to Miss 
Smith with perfect accuracy. Her fail- 
ings of education, her asperities of tem- 
per, the numerous peculiarities that con- 
stitute Miss Jones, may be laid bare and 
analyzed with the minutest care. . Nor 
will the circumstance that Miss Smith 
professes for Miss Jones an ardent 
friendship materially interfere with the 
pleasure she derives from the process. 
Now, certain qualities have been found 
in Miss Jones not discoverable in the 
male of our species. Let us suppose, 
for example, she is unable, as a rule, to 
give reasons for many of her most cher- 
ished beliefs—that often when the exist- 
ence of the truth believed is demonstra- 
ble, the existence of the belief in her is 
unaccountable. This fact, let us say, 
the observer has noticed in many other 
women—the majority of those he has 
examined. In each individual case Miss 
Smith recognizes the fact; and yet Miss 
Smith will not for a moment admit the 
truth of the generalization suggested by 
these facts. She does not assert that 
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the subjects examined are exceptional, 
and that in the majority of women the 
peculiarity is not found. That would 
be simply an issue of fact, and the de- 
cision either way would advance our 
knowledge of women by the elimination 
of one unknown quantity. But Miss 
Smith will not do this. What she does 
is to deny the fact found by the reason- 
ing, and issue a bull of excommunication 
against the man who ventures to assert 
it. Of course, though in soul uncon- 
vinced, he recants, and all the melan- 
choly results of the suppression of intel- 
ligent thought, so eloquently portrayed 
by Mr. Mill, ensue. 

The subject is involved in great dark- 
ness. We are of those who hold that 
women have some good reason for their 
dislike to criticism, and that the reason 
itself springs from an honest regard for 
our welfare. It is not the deing criti- 
cised that they deprecate, but the evil 
effect of the act of criticising upon us, 
who, lured by the deceptive light of Rea- 
son, would fain criticise. It is to spare 
us, not themselves, that they frown upon 
the habit. We scorn the explanation 
that women, being incapable of imper- 
sonal criticism, do not comprehend the 
scope of the thing they dislike, mistaking 
criticism for wholesale abuse; and we 
refuse to be silenced by the gloomy fore- 
bodings of those who insist that this is 
one of those cases where ignorance is 
bliss. We are convinced that women 
are actuated by some high motive, and 
we demand that the motive be declared, 
in order that the scoffers may be con- 
founded and the faithful vindicated. 

We do not think we are over bold in 
asking thus much: If women have a 
good reason, why should they conceal 
it? And if they have it not, can they 
expect a long continuance of their pres- 
ent immunity in this radical, iconoclastic 
age, when even the Irish Church is about 
to be disestablished? It is very unfor- 
tunate, of course, but men will think. It 
really seems impossible to stop them. 
Ever since the dear old Middle Ages 
things have been going on in a shocking 
way. The great principle of Catholicism 
—that authority, not individual reason, 
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must govern—having been overthrown, 
everything else went with it. In these 
degenerate days nothing is too sacred 
for human thought to touch, and Reason 
is the one stern test of all things. No 
matter how covered with precious asso- 
ciations or garlanded by the poetry of all 
the ages may be the palace we have built 
for our souls—no matter how deeply in 
the rocks of our prejudice are sunk its 
foundation-stones, nor how high it reaches 
up into the blue heaven of our hope and 
love—if Truth be not written upon its 
lintels, it must be swept away. Mankind 
has found a talisman by which to judge 
all things. It has struggled many cen- 
turies to find it—more to gain the right 
to use it. At last, thank God! its grasp 
of it is tolerably firm, and there are not 
many things to which, sooner or later, it 
will not be applied. Now the very den- 
sity of our ignorance about woman calls 
for some explanation. If women really 
desire the celebrated formula, « Women 
are rum critters,” to remain the compend 
of all our information about them, at least 
they should give us some valid reason 
why we should suffer such an anomalous 
state of things to exist. One would sup- 
pose that women would eagerly join in 
the study of their sex, so that its great- 
est strength might be thoroughly utilized, 
as it cannot be until we understand what 
it is, and its defects—if we can imagine 
such things possible in the female cha- 
racter—remedied. Not only do they 
refuse to do this, but they deny our 
right to investigate for ourselves. 
Women, intelligent women, complain 
that it has been reserved for this age to 
tear away the veil that has hitherto 
shrouded in sacred gloom their nature, 
and criticise them with an irreverent lack 
of enthusiasm—that men approach a dis- 
cussion of women just as they do a talk 
about the special-creation hypothesis, or 
any ordinary topic. In short, that we 
have lost that delicate sense of the inef- 
fable glory of the theme which, coupled 
with the modest consciousness of our 
own utter inferiority, should characterize 
our treatment of them. If this is so— 
and there seems to be a modicum of 
truth in the charge—and if such a con- 


/ 





dition of things is really undesirable, 
some explanation should be given. If 
women have forfeited their right to that 
chivalrous worship which, seeing only the 
beauty of womanhood, takes no note of 
flaws in the workmanship of its idol, or, 
if men have grown so gross that they are 


blind to the loveliness before which they — 


once stood in rapturous wonder, we 
should promptly recognize the evil and 
set ourselves to find its remedy. It may 
be, however, that no real evil exists— 
that, in dealing gravely with the charge, 
we are frightening ourselves with chime- 
ras of our own making. Pleasant as the 
old theories of woman are in the retro- 
spect, we cannot think they gave to her 
the highest appreciation. Romance has 
thrown a very lovely light over the old 
pictures of knight-errantry, and Poetry 
has done more to drown the voice of 
our better judgment in the sweet flowing 
of her numbers. But the effect, after 
all, is a theatrical one; and people now- 
a-days go behind the scenes too fre- 
quently to be much imposed upon. As 
long as women were content to sit on a 
sort of pedestal, bowing over their fans 
at men who told them of their personal 
charms and the devotion they inspired— 
a devotion so profound that it led its 
victim into personal encounters with 
every one who did not share the emo- 
tion with him—it was all well enough. 
Society went on in that jerky fashion, 
characteristic of semi-barbarous national 
phases. Devoted lovers were knocked 
on the head by unsuccessful but bigger 
rivals, and revenged themselves in due 
course of time by repeating the process 
upon the women for whom they had suf- 
fered. Girls were educated, or more 
properly grown, very much as a farmer 
prepares a pig for a cattle-show. Men 
sang praises in honor of their eyes and 
hair and hands and feet, until the love- 
poetry of the day seems little else than 
a descriptive inventory of as many phy- 
sical members as the taste of the times 
— in this respect was quite liberal) 
eemed proper to mention. The non- 
sense of this sort that passed current 
long after the spirit of knight-errantry 
had breathed its last, after even the ab- 
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surd burlesque of that spirit so much 
affected in the Elizabethan age, is lite- 
rally appalling. No modern lover, in 
the whitest heat of his most impassioned 
adoration, ever gets much beyond the 
recognized method of asking a young 
woman to be seated, in those «glori- 
ous days of. woman’s supremacy ”—as a 
person who shall be nameless, but for 
whom we have now no vestige of respect 
left, calls them. Divine” and «“god- 
like” and “most inexpressibly beauti- 
ful” were ordinary adjectives to prefix 


‘to a woman’s name. The most super- 


ficial student of the rise and. decadence 
of knight-errantry cannot fail to discern 
the ghastly unreality of the whole thing. 
The grotesque, strained compliments, the 
barefaced, revolting flatteries, and the 
ridiculous posturings of the body which 
were the necessary accompaniments of 
a man’s meeting and talking with a wo- 
man, are quite sufficient to reveal the 


‘folly of the system; while the graver 


evidences of the viciousness of the prin- 
ciples on which it was based are to be 
found in the ignorance and immorality 
of woman, her abject dependence upon 
her physical charms, and the utter slavery 
of the marriage, to which, or a convent, 
she was destined. 

Whether mankind meant to keep wo- 
man from active influence on practical 
life by thus thrusting her on a pedestal 
and flattering to keep her there, we can- 
not say, for the world has always been 
fond of doing things in an accidental 
fashion, and leaving the motive and de- 
sign of the act unknown. But it had 
that effect. Not until our own time has 
woman begun to emerge from her isola- 
tion and take part in the broader sym- 
pathies and work of humanity. Even 
to this day only the few clear-sighted, 
strong-hearted of the sex have left off 
playing the tricks and living the life that 
pleased an age of bull-baiters and witch- 
hangers. How many women still linger 
in bewildered helplessness on the pedes- 
tal, waiting to be sighed over, and made 
love to and fought for, and to be mar- 
ried, and—but the rest of the picture 
they never look at! And alas, alas, for 
the gentle spirits whose eyes are but 





partly opened to the truths their stronger 
sisters see so clearly !—to whom the old 
life, with its frivolity, its emptiness, its 
absence of lofty purpose, seems so ab- 
horrent, while the new, though vivid with 
the great light of freedom and earnest 
endeavor, is yet filled with strange sights 
and wild discords, so that they stand 
back affrighted ! 

But we are not going to discuss Wo- 
man’s Rights. We desire only to sug- 
gest that now that woman’s life #zay have 
nobler elements in it than of old—now 
that woman’s intellect is opening to her 
a wider field than she has ever before 
trod—it is not quite fair to expect of us 
the language in which we paid court to 
women who were our puppets to please 
us, and nothing more. The real influ- 
ence of a true woman is stronger to-day 
than ever, only our standard of true wo- 
manhood is higher. We ask more at 
her hands because we realize more fully 
her magnificent capabilities. On the 
Stage her greatness has long been rec- 
ognized, but in the world of Art and 
Music and Fiction, and the still nobler. 
social influences which she wields, her 
laurels are greener and of fresher growth. 
For the first time, too, her intellect is 
grappling with subjects hitherto denied 
her. Into the mysteries of Nature she 
is taking her first steps ; Science is show- 
ing her strange wonders ; Philosophy is 
teaching her the occult forces and hidden 
laws of the world of thought. The dull 
monotony of domestic duty rises into the 
dignity of intelligent labor as she sees 
its deep meaning and far-reaching power. 
For the old helplessness comes the 
restful consciousness of acknowledged 
strength ; and the stifling calm of a life 
without high aims is exchanged for the 
quick impulses and healthful activities 
of ambitious effort. 

But the moment a man begins to 
talk about the possibilities of woman, he 
is interrupted by an expostulatory shriek 
from the dear creatures whom nothing 
can tempt from the pedestal. «Oh 
don’t!” they say. «You do not under- 
stand us. We are governed by more 
delicate laws than are you. Subtle in- 
tuitions, which you cannot comprehend, 
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sway us. Let us alone!” It seems 
idle to reply, for it has often been said— 
and still one hears the shriek, as of old— 
that men have no wish to be dogmatic 
about this, that they do not profess to 
have sounded the depths of woman’s 
nature, or indeed to have gained any 
but the most superficial information re- 
garding it; and that the only way to 
remedy our ignorance, unless they will 
enlighten us by a special revelation, is 
to suffer us to bring it into the sunlight. 
No! it is useless. Intuitions are again 
referred to, and a gentle sigh warns us 
of the coming of that tempest upon 
whose waves so much masculine quiet 
is daily wrecked. 

Everybody remembers the First Na- 
poleon’s distress of mind about the 
women of his day, and the very good 
advice he got from Madame de Campan. 
The only difficulty that embarrassed that 
distinguished legislator was the method 
of accomplishing the end indicated: it is 
always so much easier to find out what 
to do than how to doit. Without at- 
tempting, however, to solve the problem, 
we venture to advance the general prop- 
osition that in order to have “good 
mothers” we must first have “good 
girls.” ‘The place of woman as mother 
is, or ought to be, her highest. The 
world has never grudged its meed of lov- 


‘ing admiration for the strange, sweet 


mystery of motherhood. Not alone have 
those who, creeping closest to the heart 
of universal Nature, have learned most 
perfectly the harmonies of her voice, 
bowed before the one pure and stainless 
love left to us. With them has gone 
out in all ages the instinctive adoration 
of the great multitude. Peasant and 
noble have knelt together at the shrine 
of the Mother and the Child. Wisely 
dealt the Romish Church when to the 
Omnipotent Fatherhood and the media- 
torial agony of her Saviour she added 
the picture of a Mother’s love. It is 
no sentimental rhapsody thus to exalt the 
office of maternity. Only a few flippant 
fools—hardened men and shallow women 
—uo not feel its sacredness. In all the 
weary years, that are so filled with folly 
and shameful defeat, mankind has clung 





to this one love. History has taken it 
for the theme of her loftiest eloquence ; 
Art has emblazoned it, Poetry sung it. 
The whole world everywhere and always 
recognized its beauty and truth. And 
yet, incredible, utterly incredible, as it 


seems, the entire duty and scope of a 


woman’s noblest usefulness have been 
left to that curious monstrosity—her “in- 
tuition.” Think of this! A girl mar- 
ries. In nine out of ten cases wholly 
uneducated—competent, indeed, to repeat 
the rules of grammar—to play upon 
some musical instrument in a fashion not 
totally unendurable by those who love 
her and are not musical—to talk French 
with an American—possibly to sew a 
button on her husband’s shirt ; but not 
competent to ¢hkink, to meet a subject 
and from it gain by her reason a conclu- 
sion ; ignorant of the great entities of 
life; ignorant of the laws that govern 
her own existence; knowing nothing, 
very often absolutely nothing, of that 
part of her life to which she looks as 
the happiest and most sacred ; walking 
blindfold to the crisis of her fate; tim- 
idly shrinking where fear should have no 
place ; boldly insensible to the most ap- 
palling dangers ; swayed in her govern- 
ment of herself and the other life she 
has to keep by the lightest breath of 
prejudice, yet deaf to the clearest warn- 
ings of reason; uncertain, foolish, rash, 
yet loving, tender and true. Can you 
think of a sadder picture ? 

As for its truth, ask any physician of 
eminence—go to some lawyer of celeb- 
rity, whose misfortune it is to be familiar 
with the records of the divorce courts 
and their revolting revelations. The 
simple recital of the experience of either 
would find little credence among those 
whose shame it is that they are not 
working heartily for a better state of 
things. Indeed, the picture cannot be 
exaggerated. The evil which flows from 
the ignorance of women upon these vital 
matters is incalculable. But this is not 
the worst. If children were born into 
the world, and then instantly seized by 
some occult force by which they were 
moulded into individual character, so 
that the harm done did not reach beyond 
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the mother herself, we might afford to 
rest in comparative quiet. Most unfor- 
tunately, when the mother’s health is 
ruined and her husband’s happiness im- 
paired, and their mutual love degraded 
to a forlorn charity, the evil has barely 
started upon its devastating work. Mr. 
Herbert Spencer has ascertained the in- 
fluences surrounding a child’s birth to be 
so bad, and the controlling power of its 
childhood so devoid of intelligence, that 
the only explanation of the continuance 
in the race of a few good qualities is to 
be found in the existence of some gen- 
eral law of development, which, being 
inherent, overcomes the adverse ten- 
dency of maternal care. The physio- 
logical question of how far the trans- 
mitted mental faculties are affected by 
the moods of the mother need not be 
entered upon. It is enough to know 
that man born of woman comes into the 
world a bundle of hereditary qualities, 
and that the direction and scope of the 
life of the child largely depend upon, if 
they are not wholly determined by, the 
character of the woman to whose idio- 
syncrasies it has succeeded, and to whom 
its earlier education has been entrusted. 
It is in no spirit of captious criticism 
that we call upon women to look earn- 
estly at these things. Nor do we desire 
to conceal in the noise of a denunciation 
of women the culpable negligence of our 
own sex. Men have not yet thoroughly 
realized the responsibility of parenthood, 
and the practice of relegating to Provi- 
dence the care of their children has 
been far too prevalent among them. 
Still, a dawning of better things has 
come to them. In the libraries of most 
thinking men are to be found scientific 
works whose truths should be spread 
everywhere ; and even the general mass 
of men are beginning to understand that 
the bringing a human being into the 


‘world is no irresponsible act. But with- 


out attempting to palliate our own crimi- 
nality, we can afford to call women to 
account. Theirs is the natural function, 
the special duty to educate children. 
The infant is so bound to its mother 
that from her it catches its first thoughts, 
sees with her eyes, loves and hates with 





her heart, takes the color and form of 
its character from hers. Not until the 
mother has indelibly impressed her indi- 
viduality upon her child’s nature, and 
given to it something of the shape by 
which it will be known through all the 
coming years, can the father intervene. 
Shall it be said—can it be said by any 
being with pretensions to outrank the 
intellectual capacity of a gorilla—that 
this work, whose execution demands 
from the strongest and most cultivated 
intellect the closest attention and special . 
investigation, should be left to an un- 
trained girl’s “intuitions?” Shall we 
be forced in this age of comparative en- 
lightenment to listen to that insane 
twaddle about the maternal instinct ? 
We have grown so weary of those two 
inscrutable humbugs—woman’s « intui- 
tions” and the “maternal instinct” —that 
it is very difficult to talk good-humor- 
edly about them. It shakes our faith in 
human intelligence to know that sane 
men were once imposed upon by them, 


- but it is an historical fact that there was 


a time when they were believed. The 
“intuitions” which guided a girl through 
the quicksands of earlier life, and which 
stood her in stead of any education, were 
supposed to be superseded upon mar- 
riage by the “maternal instinct.” To 
this latter supernatural agency were as- 
cribed appropriately miraculous powers. 
Everything in a mother’s treatment of 
her child, from the regulation of its diet 
to the choice of the ribbons it wore, was 
habitually referred to and justified by 
“the maternal instinct.” So marvelous 
was the efficiency of this new sense that 
it enabled its possessor to accurately as- 
certain just how much food the child 
required, and to adjust the quality as 
well as the quantity in a manner so pe- 
culiar that, had it not been for the unim- 
peachable authority of this heavenly 
monitor, one would have supposed it 
dictated by caprice. Nor was the range 
of its usefulness confined to these mat- 
ters of graver importance. By its mys- 
terious admonitions the child was shaken 
and pulled about, had its ears jerked and 
its fingers rapped, was made to sit in 
positions admirably adapted to produce 
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spinal diseases, and to walk at an age 
when pedestrianism usually results in 
the vulgar peculiarity known as bandy- 
legs ; was bandaged with contrivances 
for preventing natural respiration, and 
used alternately as a pin-cushion and a 
milliner’s block. These, however, were 
only the playful manifestations of «the 
instinct.” In extreme cases infant heads 
were pounded and juvenile eyes black- 
ened, and in one rather violent but quite 
recent instance the mother had an in- 
. ward inspiration to leave her little girl 
of three years alone in a dark room. 
As she happened to forget her for some 
hours, the child died of fright ; but then, 
of course— It also appears that, ex- 
cepting upon some well-settled princi- 
ples, such as those expressed in the 
familiar formulas, « Little boys should be 
seen and not heard,” « No child knows 
what is good for it,” and a few. others, 
each maternal instinct invariably differed 
with every other maternal instinct ; so 
that a condition of general confusion was 
engendered, highly favorable to the con- 
tinuance of the instinctive maternal des- 
potism. Of course, any presumptuous 
male creature who ventured to remon- 
Strate against any of the many apparent 
eccentricities of the divine right, and to 
reason about it, was deservedly crushed. 
One of the most usual freaks of the 
maternal instinct is to send little children 
out into the bleak winter in short stock- 
ings and half-bared legs. We would 
like to know how many tiny graves and 
wasted little bodies are due to this one 
gentle exercise of maternal care as 
swayed by instinct. As for the «intui- 
tions,” they are not so bad. The horri- 

xeness Of the other lies in the fact that 
it affects other people, and, of all people 
on earth, helpless little children. Buta 
young woman’s “intuitions,” except to 
her husband—and even then the indu- 
rating process of the marital relation 
brings a speedy if not complete relief— 
are usually nothing more than trivial an- 
noyances. Nobody likes to hear a young 
lady break in upon a talk about Darwin 
with her intuitive knowledge that “we 
never, never were descended from apes, 
and that Mr. Darwin is quite a horrid 
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sort of man ;” but then nobody minds it 
much, either. It is a case of “ buz-buz,” 
as Hamlet says. It distracts one’s at- 
tention—nothing more. Sometimes, of 
course, a young lady causes a vast deal 
of trouble by acting upon her intuitions. 
In a certain, as yet very limited, class, 
“the intuitions” find their expression in 
bigamies and first-class murders. Of 
this is the present popular heroine. In 
another and more extended division the 
immediate perceptions are confined in 
their operation to discovering the pro- 
priety of some thousands of wretched 
little follies—talking slang, expressing 
flippant opinions, devoting mind and 
body to some one of the innumerable 
multitude of trivial pursuits for whose 
invention young women have such an 
astounding capacity. Still these are 
trivial things—not calculated perhaps to 
raise one’s opinion of the sex, but not 
specially blameworthy. The only real 
harm done by the intuitions is the im- 
penetrable shield they offer to the ap- 
proach of intelligence. A woman who 
habitually relies on her intuitions is of 
course insensible to all reason. Oppose 
any particular belief or course of con- 
duct of one of your lady friends, and— 
unless she has adopted it with the special 
design of being induced to abandon it-— 
in five minutes you find yourself met by 
an “intuition.” It is unnecessary to 
add that he who persists in arguing 
against the counsels of this Heaven-com- 
missioned guide has ample cause to re- 
gret the useless expenditure of energy. 
We are precluded by our determination 
to be complimentary from saying any- 
thing about the flirtations which, before 
marriage, and sometimes after it, form 
the chief occupation of many women’s 
lives. The men who flirt are recogni- 
zedly despicable, but, by one of those 
strange juggling transformations so com- 
mon in the ideas of “society,” that 
which in a man is admitted to be silly, 
if not immoral, is in a woman regarded 
as an indication of brightness and good 
sense. All intelligent women, who are 
sufficiently pretty, flirt,” is a dictum of 
high authority. Why it should be con- 
sidered a nice thing for a girl to spend 
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most of her time in adapting herself to 
the moods of men for whom she cares 
nothing, with no higher object than to 
gain their admiration, we do not profess 
to understand, though we do know that to 
condemn flirting in the concrete requires 
a most philosophic separation of the in- 
dividual from the philanthropic desires. 
Indeed, the wrong is not so much to the 
men who are flirted with as to the women 
by whom they are flirted. For every 
man whose heart is broken—we use a 
phrase current in its romantic sense 
among women, and which among men 
denotes the state of mind revealed by 
profuse smoking and spasmodic devotion 
to billiards—twenty have their eyes 
opened, and are on the whole consider- 
ably improved by the process. We for- 
get to whom is due the credit of the 
remark that a man’s usefulness generally 
dates from the time he loses his interest 
in women ; but, without going so far, we 
are content to rest upon the conclusion 
of our own experience—that until a man 
has had ore or two serious flirtations he 
is not to be relied on for earnest effort. 
Undoubtedly the world’s noblest work is 
his to whom has been given a true wo- 
man’s perfect love—to whom life is itself 
earnest and glorious in its earnestness— 
who sees in its trials the higher oppor- 
tunities of divine goodness, and in its 
joys the fuller glimpses of the raptures 
of the world to come. Lured by no 
false ambition, he grasps firmly its true 
issues, sustained in his failures by the 
consciousness of the love that can never 
desert him, exalted in his loftiest attain- 
ment by the enthusiasm of the soul 
whose approval is the sign to him of 
God’s gracious commendation. To such 
a man there are no obstacles that can be 
called insurmountable—no heights of 
secure repose where enjoyment may not 
be his. Life has for him no irretrievable 
defeat, no hapeless sadness; and the 
grave is utterly robbed of its terrors. 
But the woman who would thus stand 
in the sunlight of an active, earnest life 
must be cast in no common mould. It 
is not enough to be gentle and true—to 
preside with ease over her husband’s 
household, and make his home the place 





of his sweetest rest. These are duties 
grave and important, and never to be for- 
gotten. But beyond them lies a region 
of closer sympathy, into which she must 
enter ere in the fullest sense comes the 
fruition of her hope. She must be his 
intellectual equal—stand on the same 
level of thought and feeling with hin— 
share the utmost scope and intensity of 
his ambition—walk in the secret places 
of his soul, and not desecrate their holi- 
ness—be strong in the strength that is. 
born of high courage and deep devotion 
—wise in the wisdom that is the fruit of 
culture—magnanimous, because freed 
from the shackles of prejudice—calm, 
because resting on the dictates of reason. 
And to this she must add the simple 
truthfulness, the unselfish love, the un- 
utterable tenderness that make her our 
acknowledged superior. Unhappily, there 
are few such. Most men’s wives never 
get beyond the toast-and-slippers stage 
of domestic usefulness, and Shakespeare 
has described their vocation with entire 
accuracy ; so that until the feminine aver- 
age is somewhat higher than at present, 
the majority of the other sex had best 
be content with the flirtation which, 
stripping them of their romantic visions 
of woman’s influence, leaves them to 
concentrate their best energies upon 
whatsoever lies before them, unaided. 
We do not assign flirtations as the prox- 
imate cause of this very lamentable state 
of things. “Flirting” is itself a disease, 
promoted, if not caused, by the conjoined 
effect of a neglected intellect and the 
absence of healthful mental exercise with 
a bad condition of the liver. Many 
cases might probably be relieved by a 
long walk every day, a stout wrestle 
with some such work as Bacon’s £ssays, 
and a little sensible conversation with 
intelligent men—the dose to be increased 
with the patient’s strength. 

But we have no desire to prescribe 
for the social evils of the day. Indeed, 
we are rather inclined to ask forgiveness 
for having mentioned their existence, 
knowing, as we do by sad experience, 
that he who enunciates a truth, however 
desirable in itself, whose course. runs in 
antagonism with the views of society, 
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has every reason to expect the martyr’s 
crown for his reward. If, however, we 
have committed the unpardonable sin, 
we will strive to find, in the hope that 
some fair reader may be stirred into 
nobler life by something we have said, 
sufficient strength to endure the indig- 





nant outcry of those who believe the 
world to have long since reached its 
complete development—who habitually 
suffer “error to harden into prejudice, 
and upon whom the truth is of none 
effect.” 

HERBERT SANTLEY. 





SAM’S SERMON. 


A COLLEGE student, although pos- 
sessing many points of resemblance 
to the human family, is yet of as distinct 
a species as any of the “races” which 
have puzzled ethnologists since the world 
began. 

It often happens that young men 
whose parents were respectable and went 
down to the grave without any gray 
hairs, from the mere fact of their being 
connected with an institution of learning 
begin to show symptoms, early in life, 
of being college students. They wear 
high hats, fondly but erroneously called 
“beavers ;” they wear canes ; they sys- 
tematically reverse all preconceived ideas 
of the normal position of the human 
frame; they invent new theories of 
study, founded upon experience they 
utterly lack; are aggressive iconoclasts 
in regard to the cherished idols of their 
elders, and persistent reformers in-what- 
ever ought zoZ to be reformed. 

That the Darwinian theory of devel- 
opment has any bearing upon the sub- 
ject, inductively or otherwise, I do not 
think. Noram I inclined to the opinion 
that it can be solved by the doctrine of 
inherited tendencies. Whatever may 
have been the antecedents of the indi- 
vidual, in every case the result is iden- 
tical. Zempora mutantur, et nos muta- 
mur in illis, is a saying which age has 
ripened into an axiom. But the college 
student is entirely exempt from the ope- 
ration of this rule. Time, place and 
circumstance have as little influence 





upon his essential characteristics as has 
the failure of the grape-crop in Europe 
upon the supply of imported wines. 

If I might be allowed, in this connec- 
tion, to imitate high-priced writers and 
advance a theory, I should say that the 
species in question was “developed” on 
the plan very successfully introduced by 
one Dr. Procrustes many years ago. 
The system is what does it. 

Whatever I have said or suggested 
concerning the class-individuality of the 
college student may with equal correct- 
ness be predicated of the room in which 
he lives. Differing, like the students 
themselves, in minor points of develop- 
ment, the rooms are always identical in 
their general plan. 

Exempli gratia: Most prominent to 
the eye. on entering, is a huge gilt paste- 
board emblem, fastened on the wall be- 
tween the windows, of the secret society 
to which the occupant of the room be- 
longs. By the aid of an ingenious jack- 
knife this device is oftentimes carved on 
the outer door; and the apartment thus 
consecrated to “Chi-Phi” or « Psi-Up- 
silon” is held by the society in a kind 
of tenancy in tail special, by what might 
be called an inchoate right of door. 

On the side wall sometimes hangs a 
pair of foils, suggestively crossed, with 
pendant masks, and perhaps a set of 
boxing-gloves ; two or three large en- 
gravings also, with frames, and half a 
dozen smaller ditto, without; a few 
country-made photographs of mild-eyed 
damsels impaled on nails, and a more 
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pretentious one of “my brother the 
Captain.” 

It being facetiously claimed that col- 
leges are instituted for purposes of 
study, the college student is always pos- 
sessed of from twenty to one hundred 
books, which, collectively, he calls his 
library. This varies very much with 
the character of the student. If he has 
the reputation of being lazy, a full sup- 
ply of the classics is ostentatiously dis- 
played, the translations to the same being 
preserved from the dust in the lower 
bureau drawer. If his standing for 
piety is represented on the books of the 
faculty by the algebraic symbol x = an 
unknown quantity, you will notice that 
the selection of theological works is ex- 
tensive and—borrowed. 

In all cases three or four big lexicons 
may be found lying carelessly on the 
centre-table, ready for immediate use, 
while in the midst of this philological 
barricade is a neat-looking cigar box, 
which promises Partagas to the eye, but 
fulfills only Killikinick to the taste; and 
flanking it are half a dozen dirty pipes, 
each one the dirtiest of the lot, like the 
various superlatives of the Greek Ayados. 

In a room substantially answering this 
description, at Aristotle College, in a 
May twilight of the year 1862, a group 
of half a dozen Seniors was gathered 
to smoke a pipe apiece and discuss their 
approaching graduation. Four were 
seated around the table, with their feet 
thereupon, their chairs tipped back and 
hypothetical meerschaums at their lips, 
diligently offering burnt sacrifices to 
their patron saint, and mounting in pro- 
spective on smoke-wreaths to unattain- 
able castles in some ever-receding Spain. 
At the window sat another, upon whose 
face unctuous good-nature seemed striv- 
ing with a certain sanctimonious gravity 
for the controlling expression. The last 
one of the party lay stretched out on the 
bed, with his feet elevated on the foot- 
board and: his eyes fixed soberly on the 
ceiling. 

Smoking is a serious business with 
students, and there was silence in the 
room for the space of half a minute. 

“I say, fellers!” abruptly exclaimed 





the loafer on the bed, rolling over so as 
to face his companions, “where are we 
all going, and what are we going to do 
with ourselves: that’s what I’d like to 
know ?” 

“Answer for yourself, Sam,” said a 
voice from out the smoke, “and then 
pass it round.” 

“Very well,” began Sam, «I am not 
going to do anything—” 

“You never did,” interrupted the 
smoker. 

“Dry up! I mean this summer. In 
the fall I am going to New York to study 
law and practice it in that city.” 

In turn each pronounced his horo- 
scope, and last of all the one by the 
window was called upon to speak. 

«“ Now, Dunning,” said he on the bed, 
who had been called Sam, “let’s hear 
you prognosticate. Will you devote the 
learning attained from our Alma Mater 
to keeping a faro-bank or running an 
ice-cart ?” 

“I would devote myself to the task 
of reforming you, O incorrigible joker! 
if there was the slightest chance of suc- 
cess,” replied Dunning, in a rich, mellow 
tone, in perfect keeping with his unctu- 
ous aspect. “In the mean time, I am 
going to enter the Theological Seminary 
next October, and when I graduate from 
thence I propose to preach the gospel.” 

“A healthy old preacher yow’/ make !” 
said Sam. «I could preach your gown 
right off of you!” 

«“ You!” retorted Dunning, derisively. 
«Why you are nothing but a universal 
skeptic, making fun of everything.” 

“I’m not,” said Sam, indignantly. 
“If everybody who likes fun is a skep- 
tic, what are you yourself, Frank Dun- 
ning? The trouble is, you study the- 
ology more than you do religion, and 
you get as narrow-minded as a Jew, and 
won’t admit that anything good can 
come out of Nazareth;” and he threw 
himself back on the pillow with a wrath- 
ful grunt. 

«Don’t tear your coat-sleeves out, 
Sam,” said Dunning, laughing gleefully, 
“or I'll think I hit you pretty hard.” 

«Hard!—as your head,” said Sam, 
who had worked himself into quite a 
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state of indignation. “I can write as 
good a sermon as you, and every bit as 
orthodox !” 

“ Well, if you will, I’ll preach it,” said 
Dunning, laughing heartily. 

«You will?” asked Sam, sitting up 
suddenly. «I'll hold you to that. If I 
write a sermon, you will preach it, eh ?” 

«I am to have the privilege of over- 
looking it, to see that you don’t put in 
any slang or quote Co-ca-che-lunk ? 
Yes.” 

«When shall it be ?” asked Sam. 

« Not till I take orders, at any rate,” 
replied Dunning. 

«Suppose we leave it to George 
Graves, and when he appoints the time 
we will both abide by it.” 

“Agreed !” 

« Will you act as umpire, George ?” 

“If one of you will stop talking long 
enough to let the other tell me what you 
are blowing about, perhaps I will,” said 
the smoker addressed. 

“Well, then,” said Dunning, “the 
case is this: Sam Tickler thinks he can 
write as good a sermon as I. _ I doubt 
it, and in order to give his undiscovered 
genius a chance’ to soar, I promise, if he 
will write one—original, orthodox and 
twenty minutes long—that I will preach 
it. He accepts this offer, and we pro- 
pose to make you referee to decide when 
the sermon shall be finished by him and 
preached by me; and we pledge our- 
selves, when you notify us, to fulfill each 
our part of the arrangement.” 

“Amen,” said Tickler. 

“All right,” said Graves; and the 
conversation turned on some other sub- 
ject. Imperceptibly the noisy raillery 
died away and the jesting relapsed into 
silence. Thicker and faster the smoke- 
wreaths rise till they become veritable 
pillars of cloud, through which no eye 
can see; and the room and the students 
slowly fade away, to take their places 
amid the ghostly memories which haunt 
the catacombs of the brain. 


IL. 
WHAT a convenient and ever-present 
subject for pathos is the illimitable flight 
of Time, as it sweeps, past suns and 





stars and planets, into the receptacle 
prepared in intangible space for immate- 
rial verities ! 

Many a Pegasus that has sought to 
soar above the Aonian mount till he 
dwindled it to a molehill is fain at last 
to halt for a brief nibble at this luxuri- 
ant pasturage. 

It has furnished the peonies and sun- 
flowers of rhetoric to many a barren 
pen. 

It has fired with eloquence many a 
lover’s tongue when wooing a tardy mis- 
tress to name the fatal—I mean, happy— 
day. 

And it enables me to state, with the 
epigrammatic perspicuity of the play-bill, 
that “five years are supposed to have 
elapsed between the first and second 
chapters.” 

The venue of this chapter is laid in a 
lawyer’s office in New York, where the 
reader is subpoenaed to appear and wit- 
ness. The most interesting thing to be 
witnessed is Sam Tickler, sobered down 
from the student to the man, industri- 
ously laboring in the labyrinth of the 
law. The frosts of five summers have 
not silvered his brow, though we will 
hope the practice of three winters has 
greenbacked his pockets. To him enter- 
ing, a form darkened the doorway, like 
unto himself in point of transformation 
and maturity. 

«“ Hello, George Graves! Old chum, 
I’m glad to see you! Where do you 
hail from ?” 

“From Buffalo,” was the reply, as 
Graves returned the cordial grasp of the 
hand and repaid with warmth the wel- 
coming sparkle of the eye. 

The meeting of two college class- 
mates in the great vast of life is like 
that of two ships at sea on a long and 
lonely voyage, Business and discipline 
are forgotten. For a time they drift 
idly from their course. Thoughts of 
home and old companions make the air 
fragrant. Eager questions are asked and 
answered. Memories of bygone days 
stir up the warm depths of the heart, 
and leave it green with the old-time 
freshness for many a day to come. 

The reminiscences of Graves and: Sam 
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Tickler would not bear repeating. One 
by one, old companions were resurrected, 
and information concerning them ex- 
changed. At length Dunning’s name 
was mentioned. 

«He is settled for the present,” said 
Graves, “at a little village in the Che- 
mung Valley, which goes by the eupho- 
nious name of Ratville. I saw him 
about a month ago. He is just as jolly 
and undignified as ever—only a trifle 
more so—and growing fatter every 
day.” 

“TI haven’t seen him,” said Tickler, 
“for over two years. I would like to 
take a look at his countenance.” 

«He told me,” replied Graves, «that 
he expected to be in New York the 
middle of May: this is the first week in 
April. You know he’s got a flame here? 
Nice girl, 1 guess—daughter of Rev. Dr. 
Somebody, up town. Frank is going to 
spread himself in pa-in-law’s pulpit. 
Sam, do you remember the agreement 
you and Frank made about a sermon 
you were going to write for him? You 
left it to me to say when it should come 
off. Now I’ve got a nice rig on both of 
you. ‘By virtue of the authority in me 
vested,’ I appoint the occasion when he 
fills the Doctor’s pulpit.” 

« For Heaven’s sake,” said Sam, «don’t 
talk such nonsense.” 

« But it isn’t nonsense,” persisted 
Graves. «You pledged your word not 
to back out, and I’m going to hold you 
to it.” 

«You're not in earnest ?” said Sam, 
imploringly. «I can’t write a sermon.” 

«You can now as well as you could 
then,” said Graves. «No go, old fel- 
low! I'll write to Dunning this instant.” 

So he sat down at Tickler’s desk, 
took a sheet of the office paper and 
produced the following epistle : 


Law Orrice oF TickLeR & STUPHEN, 
No. 20 Nassau street, 
New York, Avil 4, 1867. 
“ DEAR FRANK: 

“Do you still remember the com- 
pact you and Sam Tickler entered into 
just before we graduated, by which he 
agreed to. write.a sermon, which you 
agreed to preach ; the time and place of 





performance to be designated by me? 
I have notified Sam of my decision, and 
he cheerfully (?) accepts it. I appoint 
the occasion of your visit to New York 
next month, and the day that on which 
you are to preach for Dr. What’s-his- 
name. No backing out. They tell me 
you are rather tender on the Doctor’s 
daughter, eh? By-by, old boy. Sam 
sends his love. 
« Your “ld friend and class-mate, 
«GEORGE GRAVES.” 


We must remember that ministers— 
especially young ones—are but mortal, 
and excuse the carnal wrath which Dun- 
ning felt on receipt of this letter. I do 
not believe he found language adequate 
to express his feelings. As Graves had 
suggested, he was very tenderly disposed 
toward the Doctor’s daughter, and had 
hoped to improve this opportunity very 
much to his advancement. Animated 
by this desire, he was already glowing 
with inspiration on the efficacy of sacra- 
mental grace—one of the old gentleman’s 
hobbies—and nightly spouted well-turned 
sentences to imaginary auditors in‘ the 
silence of his room. But here was a 
ruthless invader whe smote all his fine 
air-castles to smithereens! This ser- 
mon which might make his fortune must 
be thrust aside for a dish-water produc- 
tion, that would be an insult to the audi- 
ence and ruin him for ever with the crit- 
ical and exacting divine. With all his 
worldliness, however, Dunning was too 
conscientious to break his word; and 
though he felt as if he were signing his 
own death-warrant, he wrote Tickler that 
he would keep his pledge. 

Although he had no personal interest 
at stake, Sam was as much disconcerted 
at the turn of affairs as Frank Dunning 
himself. 

« Thus it is,” ne exclaimed, «that the 
follies of our youth rise up and sit in 
judgment on our maturer years!” (He 
was just twenty-seven.) Once in a 
while the thought entered his mind of 
backing squarely down and confessing a 
failure. But pride held him fast, and 
the thought of Dunning’s triumph ban- 
ished the idea. 
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“What shall I do?” he asked him- 
self, argumentatively. «How shall I 
begin? Iam not posted in doctrine. I 
don’t know anything of theology. I 
wish I could think of some way to solve 
the question !” 

But while he tried to think, time 
passed and the month of May came. 
Next week Dunning would be in town. 
But one Sunday intervened before the 
fatal day. A cold chill ran all over Sam. 
It was Saturday night. The shades of 
a dull May evening were settling over 
the city, but he still sat in his office 
brooding over his skeleton, as he called 
it, and fairly getting desperate. Some- 
thing must be done, and that forthwith. 

Picking up a pencil, Tickler put his 
disconnected thoughts on the paper be- 
fore him in the same idle spirit which 
often tempts men in perplexity to do 
something with their hands. He did 
not write out his ideas, but jotted them 
down in shart-hand, and the queer little 
figures, in the gathering gloom, seemed 

‘transformed into grotesque gymnasts 
performing all manner of fantastic feats. 
He had partially learned the art in col- 
lege, and afterward, finding it very use- 
ful, had perfected himself therein. In 
many a tight pinch phonography had 
helped him aforetime, but it could not 
aid him now. 

Why not? With the question came 
the solution of his difficulty. He was 
out of the woods! Short-hand for ever ! 
With a wonderful change of feeling, Sam 
jumped up and went home; first, how- 
ever, carefully stowing away in one 
pocket a box of pencils and in the other 
his note-book. 

The next morning Sam sallied forth 
to purloin a sermon. I may as well 
confess the truth at once that his 
pretty intimate knowledge of New York 
did not extend to its churches. He had 
a vague idea of the various denomina- 
tions, but, if questioned very closely, 
would have been compelled to «give it 
up.” Without knowing where to go, 
he strolled down Broadway, and, un- 
consciously turning into Twenty-third 
street, paused before the brown stone 
sanctity of St. Vitus’. 
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“This is as good as any,” he said to 
himself, and entered its sumptuous por- 
tals. Modestly seeking the gallery, he 
found a quiet corner near to the pulpit, 
and there, in due time, he transferred to 
his note-book the sermon which the 
venerable pastor pronounced. It was flat 
burglary no doubt, and should be classed 
among offences punishable without benefit 
of clergy ; but success, like the mantle 
of charity, covers a multitude of sins in 
our day, and nobody is a criminal till he 
is found out. 

By the next afternoon he had it 
copied off. On Wednesday, Dunning 
made his appearance to demand Sam’s 
sermon, hoping devoutly in his secret 
heart that he would be justified in de- 
clining to preach it. Sam handed him 
the manuscript with a triumphant smile. 
Dunning sat down and read it through 
attentively. When he had finished, he 
drew a deep breath and looked his com- 
panion straight in the eyes. 

“Sam,” he said, “did you write that 
sermon ?” 

«I did,” replied Sam, promptly— 
“every word of it;” adding an aside to 
himself, « That’s only a white lie: he 
didn’t ask if I composed it.” 

“Well,” said Dunning, honestly, «I 
own up. It’s a better sermon than I 
can write, and I have devoted five years 
to studying theology exclusively.” 

«“ That’s just where you fail, my dear 
boy,” said Sam, with dignity. «If you 
would study something else—human 
nature, for instance—you would gain far 
more catholicity in your ideas and be 
able to preach a better sermon.” 

Dunning shook his head with a du- 
bious look, and took the sermon and his 
leave. Tickler was quite elated at the 
success of his ruse, and anxiously looked 
forward to the fizale. While dressing 
for church on Sunday morning, he 
stopped suddenly and exclaimed, 

«“ Now, that’s funny! I don’t know 
where Frank is going to preach. I 
never heard the Doctor’s name. I won- 
der who can tell me? I guess Gibson 
can.” 

He met Gibson on his doorstep. 
“Certainly 1 know,” said he; “I am 
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going there now. Come along—we’re 
late.” 

They walked rapidly down town, in 
animated conversation, Sam paying no 
attention to their route, till Gibson said, 
« Here we are,”. and Sam looked up and 
beheld with horror the exoteric magnifi- 
cence of St. Vitus’. . 

« Not here!” he exclaimed, catching 
Gibson fiercely by the arm. 

“Yes, Aere,” said Gibson, shaking him 
off. «Why not?” 

Tickler sprang up the steps three at a 
time and rushed into the church. He 
must see Dunning before the services 
began. Alas! it was too late! Frank 
stood at the desk, reading the lesson for 
the day. The benevolent Doctor sat 
beaming on him from behind, while his 
blushing daughter beamed on him from 
in front.’ Sam felt as if there were 
beams in both his eyes. 

“Is your friend ill?” whispered the 
sexton to Gibson as he gave them a 
seat. 

«Something seems to be the matter 
with him,” replied Gibson, “and I 
should say he’s got it bad.” 

What the services that day consisted 
of, Tickler never knew. He was con- 
scious of but one petition: «From all 
evil and mischief, good Lord, deliver 
us!” And he made the response so 
fervently that he startled the entire 
congregation. 

«“ Only get me out of this scrape,” he 
murmured inwardly, “and I solemnly 
vow I never will play another practical 
joke.” 

At length the hymn was ended; the 
choir resumed their interrupted flirta- 
tions ; the congregation settled down to 
be interested or edified, and Dunning, 
with grave dignity, ascended the pulpit, 
announced and read his text. The pas- 
tor, sitting in the chancel, allowed a 
faint smile to flutter round his lips as he 
thought inwardly, «If the boy knew 
that was my last Sunday’s text, he would 
not be so willing to preach on it.” 

Utterly oblivious to all this, Dunning 
plunged into the merits of his discourse 
boldly and with confidence. As one fa- 
miliar sentence after another fell from 





his lips, the smile faded from the Doc- 
tor’s countenance, and he bent his head 
to assure himself that he was not mis- 
taken. Then he grasped the arms of 
his chair and leaned slightly forward, 
listening in breathless attention. In a 
few minutes the sexton recognized the 
familiar style, and compared notes with 
his assistant. One by one the pillars of 
the congregation made the like discovery, 
and whispered it to their wives, and 
nodded an affirmation to the inquiring 
look of the brother across the aisle. The 
Doctor’s daughter, too, sat in blank 
amazement, her whole face crimson at 
the inexplicable fraud, while Dunning, in 
happy unconsciousness, thundered into 
the ears of the congregation the saving 
lessons of his sermon. 

Not one of these things escaped the 
eye of Tickler, to whose pricking con- 
science the shirt of Nessus was incom- 
parable. And when Dunning wound up 
with the Doctor’s powerful peroration, 
Sam mentally ran over all the quotations 
he could think of having reference to 
hiding-places, beginning with the «rocks 
and caves” that he desired to fall upon 
him, and ending with an application for 
the lease of “a lodge in some vast 
wilderness.” 


III. 

THE congregation took a long time to 
disperse that day, for each one had 
something to say on the general subject, 
for surely it was as mystical as the 
veriest gossip could desire. The more 
Tickler thought upon his freak, the more 
uncomfortable he felt at its possible con- 
sequences. Even if Dunning should 
tell the truth as far as he knew it, it was 
doubtful if the Doctor would believe 
him. Looking at it which way he 
would, the only feasible plan seemed to 
be to go to the Doctor and confess the 
whole thing at once. 

Tickler and his companion had been 
walking in perfect silence since they left 
the church. When he had fully made 
up his mind, Tickler looked up and 
found they were near the Reservoir. 

«Where does the Doctor live?” he 
asked, abruptly. 
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“What doctor?” asked Gibson in 
return. 

«“ Why, where we’ve been to church, 
of course,” said Sam, testily. 

«Oh! Dunning’s doctor? He lives 
in Twenty-ninth street, near Lexington 
avenue. Why ?” 

« Nothing particular; only I want to 
see him.” 

“What for? Hold on!” 

«“Can’t. Good-day!” and Tickler 
turned and disappeared down the 
avenue. 

Although the direction was somewhat 
obscure, he soon found the house, and 
was informed that the Doctor was in his 
library. 

«“ Please show me up immediately— 
my business is important.” 

The scene which met Tickler’s eye 
was not calculated to make his task any 
easier. 

In the centre of the room stood the 
Doctor, his tall form appearing Titan- 
like in his majestic anger. His face, 
“red with uncommon wrath,” was set 
with unrelenting sternness, and his eyes 
flashed with a very unpleasant light. In 
front of—we might almost say beneath 
—hjm, sat his pretty daughter in a timid, 
shrinking way, trying feebly to stem 
the torrent of her father’s displeasure. 

«What concern is it of yours, I 
should like to know, that you are trying 
to excuse this piece of knavery ?” said 
the Doctor, severely. 

Tickler walked boldly into the room. 

“I beg your pardon, sir,” he said, 
«for this intrusion, but an occurrence 
took place at your church this morning 
which needs explanation.” 

«I quite agree with you,” said the 
Doctor, icily. «Pray, sir, has Mr. 
Dunning sent you to me to palliate his 
offence ?” 

«Mr. Dunning is not aware that I am 
here, and is equally ignorant that he has 
committed any offence,” said Sam, calmly. 
“And as I am the only person who can 
explain the affair, with your permission 
I will do so.” 

If Sam had needed any inspiration to 
make him ingenuous, the pleading looks 
of the young lady had been enough. 





The Doctor, with unrelenting dignity, 
motioned him to proceed. 

Beginning, as has my narrative, with 
the account of the sportive challenge in 
college, Sam made a clean breast of the 
whole matter, not sparing himself, but 
telling the whole truth; at the same 
time presenting as strongly as possible 
the ludicrous side of the picture, and 
giving a very graphic account of his 
startling discovery at the church door. 

When he had finished he stopped. 

The Doctor mused a few moments, 
with an impassive face. 

«Yours is a very improbable story, sir,” 
he said at length. «What arguments 
can you offer to attest its credibility ?” 

“The still greater—I might say, the 
utter—improbability of your sermon be- 
ing taken intentionally to be preached in 
your pulpit,” said Sam, eagerly. 

The same shadow of a smile which 
we saw before on the Doctor’s face swept 
over it again. He was evidently begin- 
ning to relish the joke. This is cer- 
tainly a very singular explanation,” he 
said. 

“So singular an occurrence neces- 
sitates it,” replied Sam. 

The servant knocked at the door: 
«Mr. Dunning is in the parlor, sir, and 
would like to see you.” 

«‘ Show him up.” 

“Tam confident,” said Sam, anxious 
to speak a good word for his friend, 
“that Dunning has come to tell you he 
did not write that sermon. He is too 
honest to deceive any one.” 

«Suppose you step behind that cur- 
tain,” said the old gentleman, his sense 
of fun beginning to overcome his dis- 
pleasure, “and let me hear what he has 
to say for himself.” 

Dunning entered, and, just casting a 
glance at the young lady, addressed her 
father : 

«© Ever since the service, Doctor, my 
mind has misgiven me, and I have come 
to ask you if I have done wrong. The 
sermon I preached this morning was not 
my own.” 

« Not your own!” said the Doctor. 
«© May I inquire who did write it ?” 

“It was the result of a foolish chal- 
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lenge when I was in college,” replied 
Frank, “and was written by an old class- 
mate, now a lawyer in this city.” 

«Don’t you think it displayed re- 
markable knowledge of doctrinal points 
for a layman ?” asked the Doctor. 

“Yes, sir,” said Dunning, “but my 
friend was always noted in college for 
his brilliant talents, and he knew a little 
of everything.” 

The Doctor greeted this remark with 
a hearty laugh: «Now, Mr. (I 
don’t remember your name), let us hear 
your views on this subject.” 

Thus commanded, Tickler, lgoking 
very shamefaced, made his appearance. 

Dunning fell back a step in mute 
astonishment. 

« Now, sir,” said the Doctor, in a 
slightly ironical tone, “will you oblige 
me by informing Mr. Dunning who did 
write that sermon ?” 

Blushing deeply, but without uttering 
a word, Tickler pointed to the elder 
clergyman. 

Dunning looked at him in blank be- 
wilderment. 

« The explanation of all this, my young 
friend,” said the Doctor, “is, that your 
friend couldn't write a sermon; so he 
visited my church last Sabbath and took 
mine, which he gave you as his own. 
When he found out what had come of 
it, to save you, he called on me and ac- 
knowledged it, like a man.” 

“Iam very sure, sir,” said Dunning, 
looking at Sam reproachfully, «that I 
didn’t do it from choice, for I had a ser- 
mon prepared on the efficacy of sacra- 
mental grace, which I pledge you my 
word zs original.” 

“Well, well,” said the Doctor, «I 
don’t blame you for what you couldn’t 
help ;” and he turned to speak to Tickler. 








Meanwhile, the young lady, whose 
nerves had been much wrought upon by 
her father’s anger, gave way to the re- 
vulsion of her feelings. The tears would 
come, and she walked to-the window to 
conceal them. Dunning followed her 
quickly. 

«“ We had a stormy time before your 
friend came in,” she whispered. «And 
I am sure father suspects something 
about ws, but it wouldn’t do to tell him 
now.” 

Dunning glanced over his shoulder: 
they were partially hid by the curtain, 
and the Doctor stood with his back to- 
ward them; so he gently stole his arm 
about the slender waist of the daughter 
and whispered words of encouragement 
and hope. 

The old gentleman seemed to have 
recovered his good-humor amazingly. 
“You young Americans are too fast for 
me,” he said, laughing: “you steal my 
sermons, and you”—he turned toward 
Dunning—« well, I should: say you were 
stealing my daughter.” 

“It’s too late: he has seen us,” 
whispered Frank, catching her by the 
hand. «Come, let us speak out.” 

« I did not mean to steal her, Doctor,” 
he said, “though I confess I am but a 
poor equivalent, and this is not perhaps 
the time to ask so great a boon at your 
hands ;_ but”—his voice choked a little— 
«we couldn’t help it.” 

The Doctor shook his head with a 
quizzical expression. 

«I sha’n’t give my consent,” he said, 
«till I know what view you take of the 
efficacy of sacramental grace. In the 
mean time,” as a bell tinkled below, 
“come down, both of you, and take din- 
ner with me.” 

S. WATKINS TUTTLE. 
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A PLEA FOR THE SHAD. 


« C HA-A-A-AD! oh shad!” It may 

be indecorous, my dear sir, to 
greet your readers with such an excla- 
mation, but I would engage their atten- 
tion as to the plan proposed for restock- 
ing our barren waters with migratory 
fishes, and restoring rivers that are rap- 
idly declining to their former fruitfulness ; 
and I would do this even as the sable 
fish-vender in olden times sought to at- 
tract attention to his barrow-load of shad 
and herrings as he trundled merrily along 
our streets, singing in stentorian but 
not unmusical voice, “Sha-a-a-ad—oh 
shad! here dey go: nice and fine !— 
fresh shad !” 

It is not my purpose, at the present 
writing, to enter into the minutiz of fish 
culture, but to adduce facts in regard to 
the former abundance of the fish in 
question, to show the cause of their de- 
cline in size and number, and how, by 
the aid of this new science and accessory 
means, we may restore our rivers to 
their former fecundity; giving at the 
same time some account of such of their 
instincts and habits as bear upon the 
subject. 


Within the last forty years a five- 
pound shad could have been bought of 
the «’spectable cullud pusson” whose 
song I have quoted, or from the huge 
osier baskets of portly fish-dames at the 
foot of Market street, for ten cents. A 
four-pound Delaware shad, at our fish- 
stalls, now commands the price of sixty 
or even seventy-five cents. Then, a 
single shad furnished a substantial meal 
for the day-laborer and his large family ; 
‘now, it is a luxury beyond his means, 
and only for the few who can afford it. 
_ Then, a hundred shad, for salting down, 

could have been bought at our fish- 
wharf for three or four dollars; now, 
their enhanced value causes all that are 
brought to the city to be sold fresh, and 
the salted and smoked are inferior fish, 
caught and prepared for market after the 





season has closed. Then, as Dr. How- 
ell informs me, ten thousand, in seasons 
of plenty, were not unfrequently taken at 
a single sweep of the seine at Fancy 
Hill, on the Jersey side; now, a few 
hundred are considered a fortunate haul, 
and the number taken at this once 
famous fishery, with all the improved 
appliances, is annually lessening. It is 
only a question of time, therefore, when 
shad, at the present rate of decrease, 
shall be numbered amongst the things 
that were; and even the Delaware shall 
be as shadless as the Thames and other 
rivers of England, which once abounded 
in salmon, are now salmonless. 

Has it ever been your happiness, sir, 
to dine with the old Fish-House Club 
(The State in Schuylkill) on opening 
day, the first of May, and partake of 
«“planked shad,” and such roast pig as 
found no place in the imagination of 
“Elia,” to say nothing of punch and 
other etceteras? There are members 
of this time-honored institution more 
deeply versed in the culinary art than 
Soyer—savans in gastronomy—who, if 
you were to intimate that a beefsteak 
could be broiled over any other coals 
than those of a hickory or sapling-oak 
fire, would look upon you as they would 
on a South Sea Islander. I do not re- 
fer to the younger members—boys of 
fifty-five or sixty—but to those hale men 
in their eighth or ninth decade who will 
tell you, not boastingly, that it was not 
a very uncommon thing to have shad of 
ten pounds served at their tables ; and, 
with an affirmative nod of the head and 
a satisfactory closing of the left eye, will 
also inform you that a shad, even of that 
size, should be planked in eighteen min- 
utes... One of the gentlemen alluded to 
told me the other day that he once saw 
a shad of thirteen pounds. But that 
was long ago, when a moderate haul 
could be made on the Schuylkill in front 
of Harding’s Tavern. Now the shad 
have deserted that gas-poisoned river, 
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and the western grade to the Wire 
Bridge overtops the roof of the once re- 
spectable old hostel, where distinguished 
foreigners were invited to test the deli- 
cate juiciness of our shad, and where, 
on such occasions, the choicest madeira 
was produced and the award of excel- 
lence contested. In those days, sir, 
men who drank sherry* were “looked 
down upon.” But this is digressing. 

The Susquehanna, in the restoration 
of whose fisheries the people who dwell 
on its thousand miles of main stream and 
tributaries are so much interested, pours 
its deep, mile-wide current in at the head 
of the Chesapeake Bay. This noble 
river was the peculiar home of the shad. 
They passed in immense shoals through 
rapid and eddy up the main stream, 
entered the “blue Juniata,” and pene- 
trated its head waters as far south-west 
as Bedford. They crowded up the 
Western Branch through the mountain 
gorges, and on the North Branch found 
their way beyond our State limits into 
New York; the numerous shoals being 
impelled by the resistless instinct of 
seeking their native ripples and pools to 
continue their species. At Towanda a 
barrel of shad for enough salt to pickle 
another barrel was a common barter. 
The Delaware and its clear tributaries 
were filled with them, and the beautiful 
Schuylkill, of less flow, was proportion- 
ately stocked. 

The internal improvements erected 
by the State on the Susquehanna, and 
by the Navigation Company on the 
Schuylkill, have barred the passage of 
shad and herring to their old breeding- 
grounds, and banished them from these 
two productive rivers. Suits for. dam- 
ages were brought against the latter for 
the destruction of valuable fisheries. 
But internal improvements were new 
and popular, and promised great things ; 
and who cared for shad and their con- 
tinuance? They were so abundant and 
so cheap that of course the plaintiffs 
went to the wall. In the process of 
time unlawful and over-fishing has so 


* Notwithstanding the slight estimation in which 
this wine was then held, Mr. Harding called one of 
his boys “ Sherry.” 
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reduced their numbers in the Delaware 
that their highest point of ascent is 
annually shortened. Few are taken 
now at Easton, and twenty miles above 
Trenton may be considered almost the 
limit of their migrations. 

How shall we remedy these evils? 
Shall we pull down the dams on the 
Susquehanna and Schuylkill, and exter- 
minate the gill-net fishermen on the 
Delaware? Nay, verily ; for our canals 
have opened coal-fields on the north and 
a vast interior to the west, and brought 
the products of both to our doors. The 
gill-net fishermen have, by usage agaznst 
law, established a custom which has 
grown zzfo law. But this we will do. 
We will say to the companies and indi- 
viduals who own dams: “Since you 
have placed fences at various points 
across the great highways of our fish, 
you must open gates or gaps in those 
fences, and allow them to multiply on 
their old spawning-grounds, and so re- 
plenish both the lower and upper parts 
of our rivers.” To the gill-net fisher- 
men we will say: “New laws must 
regulate the size of the meshes of your 
nets; and there shall be a ‘close time’ 
wherein you must be prohibited from 
fishing—a time in which shad and her- 
ring can pass unmolested to the upper 
parts of rivers to spawn, and give the 
people there a fair share.” We will 
prohibit, by the enactment of a proper 
law, and its strict enforcement, those de- 
structive weirs and eel-baskets which 
destroy countless numbers of shad-fry 
in their first descent to the sea. We 
will make it, under a heavy penalty, 
illegal to discharge into the rivers in 
question any poisonous or deleterious 
matter, solid or fluid. We will also give 
to the fish in the upper waters a jubilee 
of four or five years. And to hasten 
the replenishing of our rivers we will 
resort to the artificial propagation of 
these excellent fish. 

From all the information I have been 
able to collect on this subject in some 
years, there is no doubt that before in- 
ternal improvements barred the passage 
of migratory fishes, two millions of shad 
per annum would be a low estimate for 
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the Susquehanna. This number—leav- 
ing out the herring—would be worth 
a half million of dollars at present 
wholesale prices. Let us see what it 
would cost to regain this wealth of fish- 
food, of which “we, the people,” have 
been deprived by unjust, or, to say the 
least, by improvident legislation. 

As a prelude to this simple matter of 
figures, it is proper to say to those un- 
acquainted with the fact that there is 
litigation at present between the State 
and the Pennsylvania Railroad, the 
latter contending that the act of March, 
1866, obliging that company to build 
fish-ways in their dams, is unconsti- 
tutional, inasmuch as the company 
bought the internal improvements, with- 
out incumbrance, from the State. The 
able counsel for the company, when’ the 
case came before the court at Harris- 
burg lately, argued that there were 
twenty-one dams owned by that com- 
pany, and that the erection of fish-ways 
would therefore cost his clients two hun- 
dred and ten thousand dollars, or ten 
thousand dollars for each dam. This 
would be good arithmetic, certainly, if 
the sum was fairly stated. This, how- 
ever, is not the case, as Col. Worrall 
built a fish-way through the dam of the 
Susquehanna Canal Company at Colum- 
bia, in the fall of 1866, for five thousand 
dollars, and it is reasonable to suppose 
that fish-ways at the dams on the 
branches and tributaries could be made 
for less. Taking the average cost, how- 
ever, at five thousand dollars, the outlay 
would be one hundred and five thousand 
dollars, the annual interest of which is 
scarcely an eightieth part of the value 
that would accrue to the people of the 
State if fish-ways were in operation. 

A question of grave importance is, 
Will the State, if the case is decided 
against the Commonwealth, deny its 
population this annual half million dol- 
lars’ worth of fish, when so paltry a 
sum, with a slight additional expendi- 
ture for keeping the ways in order, 
would restore it? It is confidently to 
be hoped that our legislature will not be 
so niggird and behind the age. If the 
decision shall be that the State has no 
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right to compel the company to build 
fish-ways, it is evident that the State had 
no right by its improvidence, when it 
constructed dams, to deprive its citizens 
of the product of fisheries on the Sus- 
quehanna. If the act of March,, 1866, 
is unconstitutional, the act creating the 
dams which stopped the ascent of fish 
was also unconstitutional. In short, it is 
just and proper that the State should, at 
its own cost and at as early a period as 
possible, restore the rights which it has 
taken away, and be reimbursed or not 
by the railroad company as the pending 
suit shall award. It is possible that, to 
a strictly legal mind, this may not be 
“law.” But it is equity, and in equity, 
we trust, our legislators will deal with us. 

A “fish-way,” as many of your readers 
are aware, is an inclined plane with off- 
sets projecting from each side, or a 
succession of pools or steps, one a little 
above the other, by which fish can sur- 
mount a dam or natural fall. These 
fish-ways may extend from the crest of 
the dam to the water below, or through 
the breast of the dam, as may be expe- 
dient. The descent in the inclined plane 
varies from one in ten to one in fifteen 
feet, according to the force of the cur- 
rent. When steps or pools are used, 
the inclination is less. The foot of the 
inclined plane or of a succession of steps 
should not extend out into the still water. 
but should terminate in the rapid, or where 
the water from above falls into the level 
below. At such places shad and her- 
ring instinctively seek an upward pas- 
sage, and in their search are sure to 
find it. 

Migratory fishes from the sea ascend 
fresh rivers to spawn, and will not stop 
short of the places of their birth, but 
have a disposition to go beyond. This 
instinctive habit has been exemplified by 
shad going through the fish-way of the 
dam at Columbia in the summers of 1867 
and 1868.* The first season they found 
their way as. far as Newport on the Ju- 
niata, and the whole number taken in 
a stretch of fifty miles above this dam, 
which had so long barred their passage, 


*See Col. James Worrall’s Report to the Legisla- 
ture, 1868. 
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was estimated as high as twenty thou- 
sand. Numerous shad-fry also, the pro- 
duce of the fish which were zot taken, 
were seen descending the river during 
the latter part of the summer. These 
young shad, according to the accepted 
theory of their growth, will, for the first 
time, visit their native waters during the 
present spring and the coming summer, 
and, if fish-ways were erected at the 
dams beyond, would seek the waters 
above. Similar results have followed 
the opening. of like passages for fish in 
the rivers of New England. The re- 
stocking of the Susquehanna, and of the 
Schuylkill as far as Reading, therefore is 
not a matter of mere theory, but as 
practical and as true as it is that shad 
are now taken in the Delaware. 

It is an accepted axiom, amongst 
those who have given the subject 
thought, that to increase the production 
of any river, both in the tidal and upper 
waters, the area of spawning-grounds 
must be extended. It is a law of their 
nature that shad #zus¢ spawn, and if de- 
barred from the flowing streams, they 
are compelled to sow their seed in tide- 
water, where the conditions necessary to 
the hatching of the spawn do not exist. 
The spawn therefore decomposes. It 
has been collected in tide-waters on the 
Potomac and at the head of the Chesa- 
peake Bay in large quantities, in this 
decayed state. 

A shad of four pounds casts from 
forty to fifty thousand eggs. These eggs, 
in a flowing or tumbling stream, with 
water at seventy-five degrees Fahrenheit, 
will produce the young fish in from fifty- 
six to seventy hours. A shad will also, 
when such place is accessible, eject its 
spawn where it is kept suspended and 
moving by the action of the water. 
Taking this hint from Nature, how easy 
would it be to construct vessels in which 
the eggs could be kept in motion while 
on the way by railroad, the hatching 
progressing in the meanwhile!) Spawn 
expressed and fecundated at any fishery 
now existing on the Susquehanna might, 
in a few hours, be taken to its upper 
waters or tributaries. Some millions 
of shad-spawn taken from Holyoke by 
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one of the New England fish com- 
missioners to stock a distant river, were 
hatched out while on the way. The 
spawn of a thousand shad manipulated 
at Havre de Grace would stock the 
upper waters of the Susquehanna with 
fifty millions of young shad. This is 
not theoretical: it has been demon- 
strated on the Connecticut, where forty 
millions of young shad were hatched 
in Seth Green’s patent hatching-boxes 
in a few weeks. 

Reference has already been made to 
the unerring and irrepressible instinct 
which impels migratory fishes to seek 
their native waters to spawn. After 
performing this act in accordance with 
the law of its nature, in meagre con- 
dition, having lost more than half of its 
weight,.a shad will descend the main 
rivers to the sea. Out beyond sound- 
ings it seeks its feeding-grounds. Crus- 
tacea and the lower orders of marine 
life, with, perhaps, gelatinous and nu- 
tritious alga, are found on these rich 
pastures. Here it rapidly recovers flesh 
and increases in size, until the tempera- 
ture of the sea and the increasing 
warmth coming from the rivers warn it 
that it must commence its journey to its 
native stream to fulfill the law of Nature 
by which the waters are replenished with 
its kind. 

On the.coast of Georgia shad come 
into the rivers in February. In April 
they enter the Delaware. They mayebe 
driven back by the commingling of snow- 
water which comes from its northern 
sources, for scent is the most delicate 
of all the senses in fish; and this infu- 
sion of melting snows tells it that winter 
still lingers in its natal stream. A 
heavy freshet may also delay it, but it 
will inevitably pursue the purpose for 
which it entered the river until it finds 
its native ripple or eddy, and may pass 
beyond. ‘ 

Has it ever occurred to you, sir, when 
you eat one of a pair of fried shad-roes for 
breakfast, how many shad you consume 
in embryo? If the roe is from a good- 
sized fish, certainly not less than twenty- 
five thousand. O thou pisciverous Le- 
viathan ! thou hast devoured in germ, at 
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a single meal, and merely as a relish to 
thy coffee, a hundred thousand pounds 
of fish—enough to freight a sloop or 
schooner of fifty tons, and prospectively 
of more money value than the profits of 
a tolerably good fishery. But quiet thy 
conscience, gentle monster, for with all 
the chances of hatching, and the dan- 
gers to which the shadlings are exposed, 
it is doubtful if the eggs thou hast swal- 
lowed would have produced more than 
two or three four-pound shad at the end 
of three years. I mean, if exposed to 
all the dangers of natural propagation ; 
for thousands of perch, chub, roach, 
catfish, eels, and other fish of «low de- 
gree,” follow the portly shad, to catch 
the little pellets as she casts them forth, 
and to prey upon the delicate fry from 
the time they emerge from the eggs until 
they find the way to their ocean feeding- 
grounds. For these reasons fish cul- 
turists, fish commissioners, naturalists 
and philanthropists have made experi- 
ments at Holyoke on the Connecticut, 
and at other places, that they might take 
advantage of this lavish production of 
Nature, and, by imitating her, turn this 
waste of piscine life to human account. 
At the place just named, Seth Green has 
expressed the spawn and milt from shad 
into tubs ; and after stirring gently, and 
allowing the fecundated shad-seed to 
stand a while, has placed them in his 
hatching-boxes, which he anchored in 
the current. Placing ten thousand eggs 
in a box, so arranged as to keep them 
suspended and in motion by the action 
of the current passing through, his loss 
in hatching hardly averaged one egg in a 
thousand. When the shadlings emerged 





from the egg—little mites not larger 
than a mosquito—the boxes were towed 
into the middle of the river, and the 
delicate creatures were liberated in the 
current, where their enemies, “fellows 
of the baser sort,” dared not follow for 
fear of the rock-fish, which would have 
eaten the eaters, and where the shad- 
lings were too insignificant to attract the 
attention of the noble bass, who thus 
unwittingly acted as their protectors. 
Finding food here, “man knoweth not 
how,” and increasing in size and flavor, 
they gradually fall back until they find 
the briny depths—little fishes of four, 
six or seven inches. The second spring 
or summer after this they come back 
to their native waters, weighing from 
two to three pounds, adolescent, and 
with the purpose of continuing their 
species. 

Colonel Theodore Lyman, of the Mas- 
sachusetts Fish Commission, in his re- 
port for 1868, after his experiments. at 
Holyoke the previous summer, makes 
the following showing of the advantage 
of artificial over natural propagation ; 
allowing that the young fish, after they 
are hatched by either method, take the 
same chances : 

«“ We assume that the male is fecund 
at one year; that the female carries 
spawn at two years, and lays from 10,000 
to 12,000 eggs to each pound of her 
weight ; and that males and females are 
in equal numbers. Considering what is 
known of the hatching of the eggs by 
the natural process, and assuming that 
the young are destroyed in the same 
proportion as those of, the salmon, the 
following fractions may be deduced : 








§ 5 of all eggs laid get impregnated and escape being eaten by other fishes. 


8 


wo zy of these hatch. 
z00s | to of those hatched grow to one year. 
zobon | $ ofthe yearlings grow to two years. 
asboo | 3 of the two-year-olds grow to three years. 








« It would hence appear that, of 40,000 
eggs of shad laid in the natural way, only 
one arrives at the age of three years. 
Now suppose two pairs of adult shad 
should come to a river each year for three 


successive years, and there breed ; what 
would they and their descendants amount 
to at the end of thattime? The follow- 
ing table, calculated from the data fore- 
going, will answer this question: 
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“ Natural Breeding. 
Beginning of First Year. | Beginning of Second Year. | Beginning of Third Year. End of Third Year. 
4 shad. 4 shad, 4 shad. 
4 shad. 
1750 young. 1750 young. 35 yearlings. 
35 yearlings, 7 two-year-olds, 
7 two-year-olds.| 3 three-year-olds. 
1750 young. 35 yearlings. 
1750 young. 35 yearlings. 
a ae ee ee ae eee ee ee ee ee 











« Even at this rate, and allowing that 
all shad die at three years old, the num- 
ber of three-year-old fish in a river, de- 
rived from a single pair, would double 
in about eight years ; although, for sev- 
eral years, there would be, of course, no 
three-year-olds at all in the river, the 
original pair having died. But since the 
number of the largest fish is always 
small, compared with those of less size, 
and as these large ones are most liable 
to get caught, it may well be understood 
that the river fishermen think that both 
shad and salmon have ‘decreased in 
size,’ and they are obliged to make 


their net-meshes smaller. The gain by 
artificial propagation of shad lies at the 
very outset, and consists in the increased 
percentage of spawn that may thus be 
hatched ; the ratio of the artificial to 
the natural being, at the most moderate 
estimate, as seventy-two to one. Start- 
ing with this difference, and taking the 
other proportions just as in the above 
table, we should have the following re- 
sults from the artificially-hatched spawn 
of two pairs of large shad, taken three 
years in succession, added to the spawn 
of their mature progeny within that 





period : 


“ Artificial Breeding. 








Beginning of First Year. | Beginning of Second Year. 


Beginning of-Third Year. End of Third Year. 





126,000 young.* 


126,000 young.* 2,520 yearlings. 








126,000 young.* 2,520 yearlings. 


2,520 yearlings. 504 two-year-olds. 
504 two-year-olds 252 three-year-olds 


3,969,000 young.7 158,760 yearlings. 





Total, . - - - = : 


ee 162,036 











«“ Compared with the former table, the 
results in favor of artificial propagation 
are as 162,036 to 84, or as 2000 to 1, 
nearly.” 

With such wonderful results from ar- 
tificial culture to encourage us in re- 
stocking our barren and depleted rivers, 


* From the eggs of two females—j% of 140,000. 





and ‘bringing back shad to something 
like the prices of yore, should not every 
man who loves this delicate fish, and 
every philanthropist who would cheapen 
food for our millions, lend his aid and 
influence in accomplishing so desirable 
an end? 


+ From the eggs of two-year-olds. 
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There are physical capabilities with 
fish as there are political capabilities 
with men. The one can be naturalized 
in new waters as the other can be in 
new countries. The geographical range 
of shad until within the last ten years 
did not extend south or west of Florida: 
the marine feeding-grounds of the Gulf 
of Mexico and the Caribbean Sea were 
not visited by them until Dr. W. C. 
Daniell transported some fecundated 
ova from the Savannah across the divid- 
ing ridge to the Etowa, a tributary of 
the Alabama river. This spawn pro- 
duced young shad, which migrated to 
those Southern seas. In due time, true 
to instinct, they returned and propagated, 
and are now increasing in numbers in the 
rivers where they have been thus natural- 
ized. In this simple way Dr. Daniell 
introduced a new and valuable variety of 
fish-food through a vast section of coun- 
try, conferring a great boon on its inhab- 
itants ; and by the same simple means 
we hope at some future day to people 
our own Delaware with salmon. 

It is an old saying, applicable to 
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“ scaly fellows” both of land and water, 
that « the big fish eat up the little ones.” 
The young of all fish, but immeasurably 
a larger proportion of spawn or eggs, 
furnish food for fishes. A wise Provi- 
dence has therefore made these animals, 
we might. say, miraculously prolific. A 
shad gives from twenty to a hundred 
thousand eggs, according to its size; a 
herring gives thirty or forty thousand ; 
a codfish from half a million to two mil- 
lions. If all these eggs were allowed to 
produce, and the young fish were not de- 
voured, but in turn reproduced, the seas, 
in a few years, would be a moving mass 
of piscine life, and closed to commerce, 
or even to transit. Production and con- 
sumption in the economy of Nature, 
hold compensatory positions. The ob- 
ject of fish culture is to take advantage 
of the enormous fertility of fish, by pre- 
venting the natural consumption of eggs 
and fry ; giving the embryos and young 
fish a lift over and beyond the critical 
time in which they are devoured in such 
incalculable numbers. 
THADDEUS NORRIS. 
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HE taste for Collecting is on the 

increase in this country, and is, 
indeed, the necessary outgrowth of any 
lasting culture. Of course, like every 
human pursuit, it is liable to abuse, 
and many of its most ardent devotees 
seem actuated by no higher motive than 
the instinct which impels the jackdaw to 
gather and conceal every variety of ar- 
ticle it can lay its beak on. Yet the 
spirit is a good one, and has its due part 
to perform in .making up the varied as- 
semblages of interests which we call the 
culture of civilization. In France per- 
haps this spirit exists in a more eminent 
degree than in any other civilized nation 
of modern times. At least its history 
and its literature have received more at- 





tention there. Balzac’s story of Cousin 
Pons—which depicts with that master’s 
wonderful power of fidelity to nature the 
history of an enthusiastic collector, his 
hopes, his triumphs, his sacrifices and 
his defeats—was a study from life. The 
original was Sauvageot, whose collection 
now forms a part of the wealth of the 
Louvre. He was a poor man, his only 
income being his salary as chief violin 
in the orchestra of the Opera, and his 
only pleasure the collection of articles of 
virtu illustrative of the arts, the domes- 
tic habits and the customs of the Middle 
Ages. In his specialty there was no 
one who had a wider or more accurate 
knowledge or a more delicate and just 
taste, as is apparent from an examination 
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of the Sauvageot collection ; each article 
of which is a masterpiece. Champfleury 
has also made the collecting passion the 
motive of one of his stories. In his 
hands this passion is studied and de- 
picted as one of the moral forces. His 
hero, whose passion is for collecting 
china, and whose dream is to obtain 
possession of a plate of peculiar fashion 
and manufacture, but of which all trace 
has been lost, finally realizes his dream, 
but at the expense of all the finer feel- 
ings of his nature; and at the moment 
of victory, in his agitatioh, lets the plate 
fall, and as it shivers to pieces he finds 
that his whole life has been similarly de- 
stroyed. A new book published recent- 
ly in Paris, anonymously, treats of a 
branch of the literature of collecting 
which has heretofore been left unno- 
ticed, and which is singularly interesting. 
Its title is Les Collectionneurs de [ An- 
cienne Rome (The Collectors of Ancient 
Rome): the publisher is Aubrey, whose 
name is identified with the literature of 
collection, and the edition is limited to 
six hundred copies. The author has 


evidently drawn his materials from an 


extended and accurate study of the litera- 
ture of Ancient Rome, and the informa- 
tion he gives us of the auction sales of 
curiosities, of the dealers in such com- 
modities at that time, of the prevalence 
of the collecting passion in Rome during 
its great periods of history, and of the 
famous collectors and their collections, 
is curious and interesting as a singular 
branch of archeological knowledge. The 
treasures amassed in Rome have been 
the source from which all the numerous 
public and private museums of Modern 
Europe have drawn their supplies. If 
we imagine all of these collected into 
one city, we can still hardly realize the 
wealth of this kind which Rome con- 
tained, since we have hardly the neces- 
-Sary data from which to estimate the 
quantities that have been destroyed by 
time and the ravages of war. A few of 
the facts given by our author will, how- 
ever, serve to show the interest of his 
volume. Cicero, as we know, was a 
collector of books. Pollio, to whom 
Virgil dedicated one of his Eclogues, had 
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a collection of artistic works, the value 
of which may be estimated when we 
learn from our author that the famous 
group, now called the Farnese Bull, was 
one of its attractions. Sylla is said to 
have had the whole of Aristotle’s library, 
which of itself should have been enough 
to satisfy the desires of any collector, if 
this kind of ambition did not, like all 
ambitions, grow greater by what it fed 
upon. Pomponius Secundus possessed, 
however, the manuscript memoirs of the 
two Gracchi, the two unfortunate lovers 
of the people, whose reputation comes 
down to us sullied with the prejudices 
of the aristocratic times through which 
it has been transmitted to us, as the 
sunlight is tinged with the colors of the 
medium through which it passes. The 
dreadful word “agrarian” is almost in- 
delibly connected with their names, and 
this word expresses to the unthinking 
all the most fearful horrors of disorgan- 
izing radicalism which an excited fancy 
can conjure up; and yet the measure 
which they proposed, and which has 
made their names a byword and agrarian- 
ism a term, was simply the division of 
the public land to actual settlers—just 
about such a measure as has become the 
law of this country in the Homestead bill. 

Although collecting in Rome had evi- 
dently its pleasures and its triumphs, it 
had also its dangers. Our author tells 
us that Verres, having seen a rich man’s 
collection, and being desirous of possess- 
ing it, offered to buy it, and when his 
offer was refused, had recourse to the 
simpler and more expeditious means of 
putting the unfortunate owner to death 
and confiscating it. Whatever advan- 
tages such a style of procedure may 
have from some points of view, yet its 
objections are so manifest that it is 
hardly necessary to insist upon them 
here. So thoroughly royal and so roy- 
ally Roman a method appears, however, 
not to have passed entirely out of fashion, 
since Augustus himself is said to have 
once imitated it. This was, however, 
before the days of the habeas corpus, 
the discovery of which may go far to- 
ward consoling such enthusiastic collec- 
tors as regret that this prompt method 
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has passed out of their power of appli- 
cation, by the suggestion that it may have 
preserved them to their own collection. 

. . . Professor Owen, of the Royal 
Philosophical Society, has spoken at last 
on the subject of Darwin’s theories. In 
the third volume of his Axatomy of Ver- 
tebrates, those higher results which con- 
nect Science with Theology, and which 
alone in scientific matters are apt to in- 
terest the general reader, are fully dis- 
cussed. The following appear to be the 
conclusions at which the venerable pro- 
fessor has arrived. 

He rejects the principle of direct or 
miraculous creation, and recognizes a 
natural law or secondary cause as opera- 
tive in the production of species in or- 
derly succession and progression, At 
the same time he calls attention to the 
fact that the operation of this law seems 
to have been predestined by the All- 
wise Creator; so that the horse, for ex- 
ample, was developed from pre-existing 
forms just at the period when the human 
race itself came into being. Professor 
Owen rejects Darwin’s theory as ex- 
plaining the origin, but accepts it as ac- 
counting for the extinction, of species. 
He speaks of Lyell as “one destitute of 
qualifications for grappling with the diffi- 
culties of this profound genetic problem 
in philosophy,” and considers his en- 
dorsement of Darwin’s hypothesis and 
his condemnation of that of Lamarck as 
being equally without value. His own 
theory is given in the following words: 
«I deem an intimate tendency to deviate 
from parental type, operating through 
periods of adequate duration, to be the 
most probable nature, or way of opera- 
tion, of the secondary law, whereby spe- 
cies have been derived one from the 
other. . . . Generations do not vary ac- 
cidentally, in any and every direction ; but 
in preordained, definite and correlated 
courses.” The learned writer considers 
life in its lowest forms as analogous to 
crystallization: “It is analogically con- 
ceivable that the same CAUSE which has 
endowed His world with power convert- 
ible into magnetic, electric, thermotic and 
other forms or modes of force, has also 
added the conditions of conversion into 





the vital mode.” Professor Owen con- 
siders thought to be a form of force, and 
the result of the action of the brain; and 
replies to the anticipated charge of ma- 
terialism by saying that his «faith in a 
future life and the resurrection of the 
dead rests on the grounds of their being 
part of a divine revelation.” 

The above brief and imperfect but, 
we believe, accurate condensation of the 
great naturalist’s last words on these in- 
teresting themes, is well calculated to 
make the unlearned reader pause and 
reflect on the tendencies of modern 
Science. However naturalists may dif- 
fer on minor points, they are substan- 
tially at one in believing in Progress by 
Law. Their differences relate merely to 
the nature and scope of the law by which 
the Almighty has thought fit to bring all 
things to their present state. 

.. + Inthe Revue des Cours Scien- 
tifigues, of October 10, 1868, we find 
in one of Quatrefages’ lectures on An- 
thropology the following startling news : 
«“ The Anglo-Saxon of America presents 
in the second generation features of the 
Indian type which ally him to the Leni 
Lenapes, the Iroquois and the Chero- 
kees. . . . There is still another change, 
to which certain legislative measures 
bear witness. The proverbial phlegm 
of the English has disappeared to give 
place to a restless and ceaseless activity 
—to a feverish agitation which betrays 
itself in the need of constant occupation 
for the hands and in the habit of whit- 
tling. Thus, in the hotels, to save their 
furniture from an untimely fate, the hotel- 
keepers take care to put into each trav- 
eler’s hands splinters of wood for him to 
cut and shape at his convenience. Nor 
is this all. The parliament (sic) votes 
an appropriation every year, with a view 
of saving the benches and tables of the 
session-hall from the damage which 
would be inevitable if it were not di- 
verted to other objects!” M. de Qua- 
trefages is by no means the first grave 
professor who has unwittingly made a 
mere traveler’s story the foundation of a 
scientific theory. 

Hardly less amusing is a remark made 
by M. Carlin in his recent Mémoire sur 
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PAcclimatement des Races en Amérique. 
After pointing out that according to the 
census of 1840 there were 1333 slaves 
over a hundred years old, and accord- 
ing to that of 1850, 1425, he adds: 
«These sums must be accepted with a 
good deal of reserve, and we must never 
forget that American documents have a 
flexibility peculiar to themselves, which 
allows them to reflect, turn and turn 
about, the tendencies of the parties who 
hold power. It is doubtless for this 


’ reason that the census for 1860, of which 


the first report is dated in 1862, does 
not say a word of these centenarians, not 
as if they had all disappeared (which is 
possible enough), but as if they had no 
successors after the fall of the Democrats 
and the elevation of the Republicans !” 

. . . It is always pleasant to find that 
one of our native-born poets has met 
with due appreciation from the severe and 
exacting critics on the other side of the 
water ; and when the poet is not only a 
fellow-countryman, but a fellow-townsman 
as well, the fact becomes doubly gratify- 
ing. It is our particularly pleasing task 
to-day to chronicle the continued and 
world-wide success of the Breitmann 
Ballads. It would absorb too much of 
our ever-encroached-upon space were 
we to give merely a list of those Eu- 
ropean periodicals which have devoted 
several of their columns to elaborate and 
appreciative reviews of these genial lays. 
Even the impassive Atheneum, appar- 
ently surprised for once into good humor 
by the novelty of a new sensation in 
literature, finds nothing but praise for 
this American book, this new claimant 
for recognition. ‘The article in the Spec- 
lator is one of the best, as the reviewer 
has most thoroughly appreciated and 
fully understood the exquisite humor 
with which the author, in the true Teu- 
tonic style, mixes up sentiment with 
Sausages, Limburg cheese with literary 
aspirations, and much beer with Moral 
Ideas. It is singular, however, that not 
one of the critics should have discovered 
the subtle vein of parody which runs 
through the volume. Not only are sev- 
eral stanzas of Biirger’s « Lenore” trav- 
estied in “ Breitmann in Maryland,” but 





the ballad of « The Father and the Son” 
is a close parody of « Das Hildebrandt’s 
Lied” in Das Heldenbuch ; and, more- 
over, the concluding lines of several of 
the poems are in the style of Das Hel- 
adenbuch, or Nibelungenlied— 


‘Hie hat daz maere ein ende daz ist der Nibelunge- 
liet.”” 


This omission is really remarkable, as 
these facts were mentioned and specially 
dwelt upon in prose notes when the 
poems were first published in a New 
York sporting paper. 

One of the greatest charms about the 
Breitmann Ballads is the perfect kindli- 
ness and sweet temper of their all-per- 
vading humor. Like spring sunshine, 
the wit of the author shines but does 
not scorch, and glows with a charming 
and cheery radiance that has in it no 
gleam of baleful flame or flashing light- 
ning. We doubt if the most ardent 
lover of “the Fatherland” among our 
German-born citizens could find any 
cause for offence in the most mirthful of 
the verses wherein Meister Karl has 
enshrined their fellow-countryman, the 
valiant Hans, who, arm-in-arm with 
Hosea Bigelow, now journeys prosper- 
ously onward to immortality. 


Cuba is yet, to men of earnest thought 
and faith in human progress, the centre 
of interest and of hope. Within her 
compressed borders civil liberty — the 
right of the people to govern themselves 
—is unde¢going a crucial test. Lersundi 
rough and Dulce bland having failed to 
quench the fires of revolution — the 
quenchless spirit of the times — now 
comes Roda the Catalonian, and with 
him the crisis. A soldier by trade, from 
a province which produces the soldiers 
of Spain, and a butcher by repute, his 
hands yet red with the blood of Sara- 
gossa and Cadiz and Malaga, he is sent 
to quell a rebellion of the nineteenth 
century after the fashion of the fifteenth. 
The case is made up, the issue joined. 
It is the Old World and its order against 
the New World and its new gospel. 
The struggle is an unequal one, but 
the result will be so much the more de- 
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cisive. Cabellero de Roda brings with 
him the military skill of Europe and the 
prestige of merciless success. It has 
been his business to crush rebellion, and 
he has done it long and well. At his 
back ride the navies of a kingdom: with 
him come trained troops, supplies, mu- 
nitions and money. To supplement all, 
he finds at Havana the well-filled bat- 
talions of the volunteers—the scum of 
the resident Spanish adventurers and 
tradesmen: bloodthirsty and cruel to 
cowardice—fit tools for desperate work. 
To oppose him there are only the in- 
fluences and forces which of old defended 
the rude breastworks of Bunker’s Hill 
or held the meagre lines at Valley Forge. 
It is the old struggle of the colony 
against the crown—of the rights of all 
against the vested usurpations of the 
few. Once already on this continent, 
on this same issue, the fowling-piece has 
silenced the musket. Will not the ma- 
chete to-day bear down the bayonet ? 

.. . It appears that there are two 
classes of persons in whose integrity the 
new President places confidence—army 
officers and Quakers. He has said that if 
he cannot get from civil life honest men 
enough to collect the revenue, he will 
make his nominations from the army and 
navy; and recently he has expressed 
a desire that the Society of Friends 
should name several trustworthy men 
from among their number to have charge 
of the Indian tribes in the West. To 
the groaning tax-payer the prospect that 
rogues in high places will conte to grief 
seems too good to be quite real, and the 
idea that patriotism will no longer be 
the last refuge of a scoundrel has all the 
charm of novelty. Unluckily, however, 
for the contributing members of society, 
the public plunder is too great to be re- 
signed without a struggle, and, lest they 
should hang separately, the Whisky Ring 
will doubtless hang together. Now is the 
time, therefore, for all good and true men, 
of whatever partysto sustain the Exec- 
utive in purging the public service of 
the corruptions which have disgraced it. 
The question is really one of life or 
death for the republic. 

. . . Never was there a more striking 
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illustration of the truth that honesty is 
the best policy than in the results which 
are flowing from the passage by Con- 
gress of a joint resolution pledging the 
payment of the public debt in gold. As 
we write, American securities are ad- 
vancing so rapidly toward par in gold 
that we may reasonably look forward to 
the time when a long five per cent. loan 
may be negotiated at par in gold, when 
the option can be offered to the holders 
of the six per cents. either to take such 
new five per cent. bonds in exchange for 
those they now hold, or to receive the 
principal in coin. When that time comes, 
specie payments can be resumed by the 
government without adding either to the 
amount of the national debt or to the 
annual charge for interest. A loan of 
three hundred millions, the proceeds of 
which should be used to redeem the 
greenbacks in specie, would, it is true, 
add fifteen millions to the interest now 
paid on the national debt, but this would 
be offset by the saving made by reducing 
the interest of fifteen hundred millions 
of bonds from six per cent. to five per 
cent. So much for the money value of 
honesty and good faith. 


Mr. Thackeray shared with some of 
his literary brethren of England the mis- 
fortune of suffering great affliction through 
his wife. Without being actually insane, 
she was liable to sudden attacks of men- 
tal disturbance, which took the strange 
turn of driving her, with irresistible force, 
to some Methodist conventicle, where 
her over-excited mind found vent and 
relief in passionate shouting and scream- 
ing. Her tender husband having been 
told that to prevent her forcibly from at- 
tending such meetings would only ag- 
gravate the evil, overcame his strong 
distaste of all such displays, and not only 
allowed her to go, but insisted upon one 
of her daughters accompanying her to 
the chapel. «Their place is by their 
mother’s side,” he said, simply ; and he 
had the satisfaction to know that his un- 
fortunate wife was thus protected against 
attacks of greater violence and the dan- 
gers incident to such night-meetings in 
London, while his self-sacrifice gained 
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him the hearty sympathy and sincere re- 
spect of his friends. 

Mr. Thackeray’s reading was proba- 
bly unsurpassed ; the words were enun- 
ciated with bell-like clearness, and jus- 
tice was done to every sound and accent. 
How much can be done by such artistic 
attention to the works of great poets 
even was singularly illustrated once dur- 
ing the reading of one of his lectures on 
the Georges. In the audience there was 
a gentleman of refined cultivation and 
great knowledge of the world, which he 
had acquired in high places at home and 
extensive travels abroad. He heard Mr. 
Thackeray quote one of Bishop Heber’s 
poems, and was carried away by the in- 
imitable pathos with which the sweet 
lines found their way to his heart. He 
wondered, for Heber’s poems were great 
favorites of his, and he could not recall 
the verses. Upon his return home he 
immediately went to his library, took 
down the volume, and to his increased 
wonderment found that the lines were the 
good Bishop’s verses to his deceased 
wife, perfectly familiar to him in print, 
but so marvelously improved by Mr. 


Thackeray’s admirable reading as to 
have appeared to him a new and far 
superior poem. 

... Mr. T. Buchanan Read is pre- 
paring his picture of « Sheridan’s Ride” 


to be chromo-lithographed. He will 
shortly bring it and other paintings to 
the United States for exhibition. 

. . . The Empress of Austria intends 
to order a portrait of the Pope, to be 
painted by Mr. T. Buchanan Read. 

. . . M. Chassepot was in Rome the 
week before Christmas. He had an au- 
dience of the Pope, who told him jokingly 
that his name had made a great noise in 
the world. «Not so much, your Holi- 
ness, as my rifle,” replied the inventor. 

. . . Preparations are making for the 
great CEcumenical Council to be held 
next autumn in Rome, the first for three 
hundred years. A building is now going 
up in the left arm formed by the ground- 
plan of St. Peter’s: in this place there 
is to be an amphitheatre of an elliptical 
shape: its wood-work alone will cost 
nearly sixty thousand dollars. It is to 
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be hoped that a more authentic record 
of the debates will be given to the world 
than we possess of those in the Council 
of Trent. Should reporters be admitted, 
which is not likely, they will have to 
brush up their Latin, as the proceedings 
will take place in that language. 

. . . Acorrespondent gives a glowing 
account of Ristori’s acting recently at 
Florence in the new five-act drama of 
Galati Fiorentini, called EUizabetta Wood- 
ville. The subject of the play begins at 
the precise point where Casimir Dela- 
vigné’s Les Fils d@’ Edouard terminates. 

. . . The sale of the jewels belonging 
to the widow of the Duc de Morny has 
made quite a talk in Paris. Her second 
husband, the Duc de Sesto, bought in 
the necklace which the Emperor of 
Russia gave her on the occasion of her 
first marriage. It has thirty-three large 
diamonds in it, and the Duc de Sesto 
paid twenty-five thousand dollars, the 
jewels being the property of her children 
by the Duc de Morny. The other jew- 
els, which were given her by De Morny 
and his half-brother Napoleon IIL, 
brought what would make ninety thou- 
sand dollars of our money. The con- 
spirators who have managed to get hold 
of the government of France have made 
a good thing of it. 

... The Russian government has 
ordered that the inhabitants of poor 
Poland: shall not be allowed to travel, 
save for their health, and after obtaining 
the certificate of an official physician. 
We notice, nevertheless, that it con- 
tinues to make a good many Poles, even 
those who are not sick, take a journey 
to Siberia. 

..- Rossini, by his last will, has 
founded two yearly prizes of three thou- 
sand francs each—one for the composer of 
the best “ melody—a thing,” he says, “so 
much neglected now-a-days ;” the other, 
for the author of the best libretto “in 
conformity with the laws of morality, 
of which writers do not take sufficient 
account.” 

... A course of instruction in the 
Tamil, one of the languages of Southern 
Hindustan, is about to begin at the Im- 
perial Library in Paris. The professor 
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is a gentleman from Hindustan named 
Sandou-Udayar de Patchacaday. The 
Charivari says that the first year will 
be devoted to learning how to read and 
pronounce the teacher’s name. 


A journal, entitled the Velocipedist, 
devoted entirely to the “machine” and 
matters thereto pertaining, has appeared 
in New York. It appears that the re- 
cent ‘so-called improvements on the 
French original have not been great, 
though ninety-seven patents have been 
applied for, and something akin to that 
almost acknowledged impossibility —a 
one-wheeled velocipede—seems really to 
have been made. The Parisian two- 
wheeled affair or bicycle maintains its 
ground, though the difficulty in the way 
of ladies riding it has not been over- 
come, and will not, we opine, notwith- 


standing the fact that the organ of 


Woman’s Rights, Zhe Revolution, thinks 
the fair sex might “ride astride” with- 
out impropriety. The velocipede can- 
not be considered as a thing of real use, 
and the objections to it are so serious 
that already there are signs of the sen- 
sation dying out. 


One meets with curious typographical 
mistakes sometimes, but we have rarely 
been more amused by errors of this kind 
than when reading in a newspaper, which 
shall be nameless, a complimentary no- 
tice of the last number of this Magazine. 
It concludes thus: «Our Monthly 
Joseph’ contains a very able review of 
the currency question.” We venture to 
think that this eulogy was intended «not 
for Joseph,” but for our Morthly Gossip. 
The transformation in question recalls 
a certain sermon printed in this city, 
wherein “the black rooster of the desert ” 
figured in place of “the bleak waste of 
the desert.” 


Doctor C , of Philadelphia, was 
consulting physician in the case of Bish- 
op , of Virginia, who was. near 





death’s door in this city. On one of 
his visits the regular attendant said, 
“Ah! doctor, the bishop is better: he 
has been traveling, or rather has moved, 
from one side of the bed to the other.” 
“« All wrong !” said C. “a bishop 
should never travel on tick.” 

... When J. W. B,, Esq., of the 
Philadelphia bar, failed, all the property 
returned by him consisted of a pew ina 
church and a vault ina graveyard. He 
said that his creditors might sit in the 
pew if they pleased, and if they had any 
desire to be buried in his vault, they had 
his hearty consent. 

... A deputy sheriff in Schuylkill 
county, Pennsylvania, in the old time 
when twelve-and-a-half cents were called 
a levy, went to the place of a German 
farmer with an execution. He found 
him in a field, and told him that he had 
an execution against him. The farmer 
said that he could not pay it then, but 
would pay it before court-day. «I hope 
you may,” said the deputy sheriff, « but 
I must make a levy before I go away.” 
The farmer felt in his pockets and said, 
“If that is the case, you will have to 
come up to the house with me, for all 
the money I have about me is ten 
cents.” : 


DEAR Gossip :—I asked my friend 
Bukwyrme, recently, if he could give me 
the titles of the leading novels running 
through the American magazines, for 
1869. His answer struck me as being 
so odd that I append it for the benefit 
of your readers : 

«Over yonder, beyond the breakers, 
at Malbone, to-day, Susan Fielding, my 
enemy’s daughter, lost Marie Antoinette’s 
talisman—the chaplet of pearls—in the 
mills of Tuxbury.” 

Perhaps this was not Bukwyrme’s 
literal answer, but it sounded very like 
it. Now, I want to know what all that 
“yarn” has to do with the titles of the 
1869 magazine novels? 

Yours, B. D. 
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History of Civilization in the Fifth Century. 
Translated, by permission, from the French 
of A. Frédéric Ozanam, late Professor of 
Foreign Literature to the Faculty of Let- 
ters at Paris, by Ashley C. Glyn, B. A. 
In two volumes. Philadelphia: J. B. Lip- 
pincott & Co. 12mo. pp. 275, 295. 


This translation of M. Ozanam’s celebrated 
work is a valuable contribution to literature. 
The original is well known and much esteem- 
ed in France, where its author was greatly 
respected for his learning and probity. He 
is but little known in this country: indeed, 
his career was too brief to enable him to gain 
an extended reputation. The ambitious de- 
signs he had formed in regard to writing the 
history of civilization from a Christian and 
Catholic point of view were frustrated by 
death. Had he lived to carry them out, we 
should have had a work in wide contrast with 
Buckle’s, yet one evincing quite as much re- 
search and erudition. But the Fates forbade 
this, and we must be satisfied with what he 
has left us. Ozanam was born at Milan in 


1813, where his father was studying medicine. 


His mother was a native of Lyons; and to 
that city his parents removed in 1816, where 
his father practiced medicine with success 
for many years. The youthful Frédéric was 
sent to Paris to study for the law, and he 
soon became distinguished for his industry, 
and particularly for his religious zeal, which 
led him to identify himself with the move- 
ment set on foot by the Abbé Lacordaire and 
others. In 1839 he was chosen Professor 
of Commercial Law. at Lyons. In 1840 he 
obtained the appointment of Professor of 
Foreign Literature to the Faculty of Letters 
at Paris, where his lectures on the philosophy 
of history attracted much attention. He was 
a decided Liberal in politics, though in re- 
ligion a fervent Catholic. He greatly dis- 
liked any alliance between the Church and 
Absolutism, being convinced that religion 
. and an enlightened democracy might flourish 
together ; of which fact this country furnished 
him a living example. He contributed to 
the Liberal journals of Paris, and drew upon 
himself severe animadversion from the Abso- 
lutists. He took no part in the Revolution 
of 1848, however ; probably owing to failing 
health, which finally broke down altogether. 
He died on September 8, 1853, in the fortieth 
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year of his age and in the midst of a brilliant 
and useful career. 

The work before us is indicative of the 
man. His earnest piety crops out in every 
page. He was ‘an enthusiastic believer in 
the theory that the mission of the Christian 
Church was not merely to indoctrinate the 
world with the truths of Christianity, but 
to preserve to mankind the treasures of an- 
cient lore ; to create a literature of its own, 
suited to the new civilization which arose 
after the fall of Paganism; to save the 
fabric of society from the ruin with which it 
was threatened by the degeneracy and corrup- 
tion which everywhere prevailed, and by the 
irruptions of the barbarians of the North; 
and also to transform Paganism into Chris- 


.tianity by adopting into the latter all that was 


worth preserving of the former—a task which 
the Church accomplished with singular suc- 
cess and ability. In following up the inves- 
tigation of these points, M. Ozanam has 
brought to his aid an extraordinary amount 
of learning, of which he has made good use, 
particularly'in the chapters on Pagan Litera- 
ture and Art, and in the disquisition as to 
how literature became Christian. Although 
the work professes, by its title, to treat only of 
the fifth century, it is in reality a review of 
the first five centuries of the Christian era. 
Herein the author does justice to Paganism, 
notwithstanding all its vices. There is, says 
he, in the depth of human nature an imper- 
ishable instinct of Paganism, which reveals 
itself in every age, and is not extinct in our 
own—which ever willingly returns to pagan 
philosophy, to pagan law, to pagan art, be- 
cause it finds therein its dreams realized and 
its instincts satisfied. The thesis of Gibbon is 
still that of half Germany, as well as of those 
sensualistic schools which accuse Christianity 
of having stifled the legitimate development 
of humanity in suppressing the instincts of 
the flesh, in relegating to a future life pleas- 
ures which should be found here below, in 
destroying that world of enchantment in 
which Greece had set up strength, wealth 
and pleasure as divinities, to substitute for it 
a world of gloom, wherein humility, poverty 
and chastity are keeping watch at the foot of 
the cross. M.Ozanam endeavors to show 
that these charges cannot justly be made 
against Christianity, for the Christian Church 
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has preserved whatever there was in Pagan- 
ism really worth preserving. Paganism had 
no idea of progress, but felt itself lying under 
a law of irretrievable decay: The sacred 
book of the Hindus declared that in primi- 
tive ages “Justice stood firm on four feet, 
Truth was supreme, and mortals owed to 
Iniquity none of their good things; but as 
time went on, Justice lost each foot in succes- 
sion, and, as each fell, rightly-earned property 
diminished one-fourth.” Every school-boy 
has read of the golden age of the world, the 
reign of Saturn, when all was peace and jus- 
tice, but soon to be superseded by disorder 
and injustice. Paganism having brought 
mankind to the lowest degradation, Chris- 
tianity stepped in to redeem them. Her ex- 
hortation was, “Be ye perfect ;” and since 
that glorious advent the law of progress to- 
ward excellence has been the law of the race. 
The will which rules the stars rules also the 
march of civilization. Humanity accomplishes 
its necessary destiny, but, being composed of 
free agents, it does so with an element of 
liberty, so that error and crime find their 
place in its course; and thus there are cen- 
turies which do not advance, but even recede 
—days of illness and years of wandering. In 
such times God leaves individuals masters 
of their actions, but, keeping His hand on so- 
ciety, suffers it not to collapse : He waits till, 
arrived at a certain point, it can be brought 
back, as by a bypath, in darkness and pain, 
to the perfection oftwhich it had been forget- 
ful. So mankind never entirely and irreme- 
diably errs. The light burns somewhere 
which is to goto the front of the straying 
generation and bring it along in its wake. 
When the Gospel failed in the East, it dawned 
on the races of the North; and when the 
schools of Italy closed before the Lombard 
invasion, the literary passion was kindled in 
the depths of Irish monasteries. 

Sentiments like these form the basis of 
M. Ozanam’s work. If he errs, it is in at- 
tributing too much to hierarchical influence. 
No doubt men like Origen, Tertullian, Greg- 
ory the Great, St. Augustine and St. Cyprian 
exercised great influence on their times, but 
it is going too far to assert that they did all 
the work of regeneration. The truth is, that 
this was done by degrees—slow degrees, too. 
Even Christian poets could not shake off the 
influence of the ancient classic literature ; and 
Christian priests openly cultivated it, in spite 
of the objections of the straiter religionists. 
The illustrious Jerome never traveled with- 
out his Virgil, and used to read half a book 
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of the Zneid or the Georgics every day: 
moreover he opened a school at Jerusalem, 
where he taught the classics as well as Chris- 
tianity. So it was with Ambrose and Augus- 
tine, Clement and Basil. These Fathers, in- 
stead of rejecting the ancient literature, stud- 
ied how much of it might be preserved. 
Copying classic authors formed the principal 
occupation of the monks of the Middle Ages, 
and there is no estimating how much the 
world is indebted to them for devoting them- 
selves to this labor. St. Paul quoted Men- 
ander, Epimenides and Aratus, and tradition 
says that on his arrival at Naples he went to 
visit the tomb of Virgil, and having opened 
the £clogues and read the fourth, he burst 
into tears. Popular imagination in time im- 
proved upon this tradition, and for many ages 
travelers were guided to a little chapel near 
the tomb, wherein it was said Virgil heard 
mass. This legend of St. Paul’s visit was 
long preserved in a chant used in the cathe- 
dral of Mantua, running thus: 

Ad Maronis mausoleum 

Ductus, fudit super eum 

Piz rorem lachryme : 
Quem te, inquit, redidissem, 
Si te vivum invenissem, 
Poetarum maxime. 


This chant is evidently the production of a 
later age than the fifth century, for rhyming 
in Latin had not then attained to such a de- 
gree of elegance. It savors more of the age 
of the Stabat Mater and the Dies Jra. It is 
interesting to trace the gradual rise of this 
rhyming Latinity, few vestiges of which can 
be found in the classic authors: it was, in 
fact, a Christian innovation. 

No less curious is it to perceive how the 
theatre withstood Christian priests and the 
decrees of Christian emperors. This pagan 
institution had taken so strong a hold on the 
heart of the people that it was dangerous to 
uproot it. The stage was a safety-valve to 
them: on its boards they could boldly satirize 
the vices and follies of the day, and make 
their aspirations known to their rulers. 
Tragedy and comedy held an equal share of 
public favor. Two ot the most popular early 
Christian comedies have come down to us. 
One was called Zhe Game of the Seven Sages, 
consisting of monologue, in which each of the 
seven successively enunciated his wise max- 
ims with all fit dramatic surroundings: the 
other was called Quero/us, and the author of 
it lashed with his satire everything public, 
official and solemn, in the old society: he 
exposed the perfidy and cupidity of the pagan 
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priests, and the whole crew of diviners, au- 
gurs, astrologers, etc. Qwerolus is a remark- 
able production. The prologue commences 
by asking silence, and a hearing from the au- 
dience for a barbarian who wishes to revive 
the learned games of Greek and of Latin an- 
tiquity. The first who enters on the scene is 
an entirely pagan personage in the shape of 
the family Lar, who announces himself as the 
guardian and inhabitant of that his assigned 
house: he asserts that he tempers Fate’s de- 
crees for it: if any good luck is promised, he 
presses it on; if bad, he softens the blow: 
he rules the affairs of Querolus, who, he says, 
is neither agreeable nor the reverse: this 
Querolus is at present in want of nothing: 
soon he will be made very rich, and (adds 
the Lar) “he will deserve it, for if you think 
that we don’t treat worthy people according 
to their worth, you are mistaken.” Then 
Querolus enters, and the Lar questions him 
as to his vices and crimes, all of which the 
youth frankly admits; whereupon the Lar 
promises to grant his wishes, but warns him 
of the peril of indulging in them. Euclion, 
an old miser, the father of Querolus, having 
hidden his money in an urn, fills it, for better 
concealment, with ashes, and inscribes upon 
it that it contains the remains of his father. 
He then departs with light heart on a long 
journey. On the way he dies, having made 
one of his parasites coheir with his son, and 
charged him to tell the latter that all the gold 
the old man had amassed was to be found in 
a certain urn. . The parasite arrives, and 
having fully resolved to reap the sole profit 
of the legacy, passes himself off as a magician, 
and is introduced by Querolus into his house. 
There he is left for a time alone, and he takes 
that opportunity to ransack the premises ; 
but finding only one urn, the inscription on 
which tells him that it holds ashes, he throws 
it out of a window in a rage: it breaks at the 
feet of Querolus, and thus betrays the secret. 
The parasite is imprudent enough to claim 
his share, and brings forward the will, but 
Querolus replies, ‘“ Either you knew what the 
urn held, in which case I shall treat you as a 
thief, or you did not, in which case I shall 
have you punished as a violater of tombs.” 
And so the comedy ends, and the audience 
is left to imagine the punishment of the para- 
site ; but the Lar has redeemed his promise of 
making Querolus rich. Such was the kind 
of dramatic entertainment that pleased the 
people of Italy in the fourth century of the 
Christian era. 

We are presented with a succinct descrip- 
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tion of the condition of the women of Italy 
during the last days of the Roman Empire. 
The wedding-day conferred upon the wife the 
right to be treated as the daughter of her hus- 
band, and of having a child’s portion on the 
day on which his property was divided. She 
was treated as a child, and indulged with in- 
fantile pleasures, playthings and luxurious 
living. If she proved childless or became 
old and wrinkled, and disagreeable to her 
husband, he had the power to say to her, 
College sarcinulas et exi—“ Pack up your traps 
and be off.” Rich men changed their wives 
yearly ; some because they wanted a change 
—others because they wanted fresh dowry. 
The wives seem to have been quite willing 
to be divorced. Seneca tells us that the Ro- 
man matrons of his time reckoned their years 
by the number of their husbands, instead of 
by the number of consuls. St. Jerome tells 
us that he was once present at the funeral of a 
woman who had had seventeen. Women took 
the greatest delight in the bloody gladiatorial 
exhibitions of the circus, and gave the signal 
for the butchery of the last gladiator as he 
fell weltering in blood at their feet and im- 
ploring their mercy ; and it is even said that 
they sometimes descended into the arena and 
fought for the gratification of the spectators. 
These horrors have long since been abrogated 
by the benign influence of Christianity. 
Among the nations of Latin origin the beauty 
and virtue of women became gradually ele- 
vated into subjects of adoration—hence the 
passionate fervor by which the Virgin is 
worshiped by them; while in the colder 
North the masculine virtues appealed to the 
reason, and finally produced that great schism 
between the two which M. Ozanam believes 
will one day be healed. But we strongly 
recommend all to read his arguments in his 
own words. . 


A New Manual of the Elements of Astrono- 
my, Descriptive and Mathematical ; Com- 
prising the Latest Discoveries and Theo- 
retic Views, with Directions for the Use 
of the Globes and for Studying the Con- 
stellations. By Henry Kiddle, A. M., As- 
sistant Superintendent of Schools, New 
York. New York: Ivison, Phinney, 
Blakeman & Co. 12mo. pp. 204. 

Mr. Kiddle, previously to the publication 
of this excellent Manual, had been favorably 
known in the scientific and the educational 
world as the learned author of another Man- 
ual of Astronomy, the predecessor of that 
now under review. This was published in 
1852, but the progress of Astronomy during 
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the last sixteen years has been such that a 
revised edition had become desirable, and the 
author has produced one that is eminently 
satisfactory in every respect. One reason why 
this noblest of all sciences has not been more 
widely cultivated and successfully taught in 
our schools is, that most of the elementary 
works: in use consist mainly of dry statistics, 
which the pupil finds it very difficult to re- 
member. Mr. Kiddle has managed to inter- 
sperse these uninteresting though necessary 
details with historical and explanatory notes, 
which make the book agreeable as well as 
instructive. The illustrations, too, are nu- 
merous and excellent. 


Analysis of Civil Government; Including a 
Topical and Tabular Arrangement of the 
Constitution of the United States. De- 
signed as a Class-book for the use of Gram- 
mar, High and Normal Schools, Acad- 
emies and other Institutions of Learning. 
By Calvin Townsend, Counselor-at-law. 
New York: Ivison, Phinney, Blakeman & 
Co. 12mo. pp. 251. 

Professor Townsend has devoted many 
years to the teaching of the principles of civil 
government as developed under the institu- 
tions of the United States. His lectures 
have been favorably received in New York 
by the teachers’ institutes in that city. Dr. 
Latimer, in the introduction which he has 
written to this volume, observes that the book 
was not made, but grew. It is, in fact, the 
result of Professor Townsend’s experience as 
well as learning, and it is a Jucid analysis of 
our Constitution, accompanied by such his- 
torical details as will enable the student 
of this most necessary portion of an Amer- 
ican youth’s education to understand it 
thoroughly. 


—_——_ 


Books Recetved. 


China and the Chinese : A General Descrip- 
tion of the Country and its Inhabitants ; 
its Civilization and Form of Government ; 
its Religious and Social Institutions ; 
its Intercourse with other Nations; and 
its Present Condition and Prospects. By 
Rev. John L. Nevius. Illustrated. New 
York: Harper & Brothers. 12mo. pp. 
456. 

An Illustrated History of Ireland, from the 
Earliest Period. ByM. F.C. With His- 
torical Illustrations by Henry Doyle. New 
York: Catholic Publication Society. 8vo. 


pp. 657. 
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Arne: A Sketch of Norwegian Country Life. 
By Bjornstjerne Bjornson. ‘Translated by 
Augusta Plesner and S. Rugeley-Powers, 
Boston : Sever, Francis & Co. 12mo. pp. 
150. 

Palace and Cottage; or, Young America in 
France and Switzerland : A Story of Travel 
and Adventure. By Oliver Optic. Bos- 
ton: Lee & Shepard. 16mo. pp. 348. 


The Old World in its New Face. Impres- 
sions of Europe in 1867, 1868. By Henry 
W. Bellows. Vol. II. New York: Hoer- 
per & Brothers. 12mo. pp. 528. 


Our Branch, and its Tributaries. History of 
the North-west Sanitary Commission, By 
Mrs. Sarah Edwards Henshaw. Chicago: 
Alfred L. Sewell. 8vo. pp. 432. 


The Wreath of Eglantine, and other Poems. 
Edited and in part Composed by Daniel 
Bedinger Lucas. Baltimore: Kelly, Piet 
& Co. 12mo. pp. 169. 

How Not to be Sick : A Sequel to “ Philos- 
ophy of Eating.” By Albert J. Bellows, 
M.D. New York: Hurd & Houghton. 
12mo. pp. 363. 

Fair Play; or, The Test of the Lone Isle. 
By Mrs. Emma D. E. N. Southworth. 
Philadelphia : T. B. Peterson & Brothers, 
12mo. pp. 670. 


Travel and Adventure in the Territory of. 
Alaska. By Frederick Whymper. _Illus- 
trated. New York: Harper & Brothers. 
I2mo. pp. 353- 

A Summer Vacation in the Parks and Moun- 
tains of Colorado. By Samuel Bowles. 
New York: American News Company. 
16mo. pp. 166. 

Saul: A Drama, in three parts. B 
Heavysege. A new and revise 
Boston: Fields, Osgood & Co. 
Pp. 436. 

Nature’s Nobleman. By the author of “ Ra- 
chel’s Secret.” New York: Harper & 
Brothers. 8vo., paper, pp. 144. 


Frankenstein ; or, The Modern Prometheus. 
By Mary W. Shelley. Boston: Sever, 
Francis & Co, 12mo. pp. 177. 

Mabel Clifton: A Novel. By Frank Brier- 
wood. Philadelphia: Claxton, Remsen & 
Haffelfinger. 12mo. pp. 304. 

Twelve Months of Matrimony. By Emilie 
F. Carlin. Philadelphia: T. B. Peterson 
& Brothers 8vo. pp. 153. 

Hours of Leisure: Poems. By James R. 


Colhouer. Philadelphia: Brinckloe & 
Marot. 12mo. pp. 120. 

Mildred: A Novel. By Georgiana M. Craik. 
New York: Harper & Brothers. 8vo., 
paper, pp. 121. 


Charles 
edition. 
16mo. 
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